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Morals  of  the  Ancients. 


Introduction. 

H  E  Pv  E  is  not  perhaps  any  Subject  whatfoever 
more  difficult  to  be  treated  of,  than  the  En¬ 
quiry  propos'd  in  the  following  Sheets  ;  nor 
that  requires  more  Caution  and  Circumfpedtion  ; 
and  this  upon  feveral  Accounts.  In  the  firft 
Place,  it  is  capable  of  fuch  Ornaments,-  and  might 
appear  with  fitch  Luftre,  that  I  almoft  defpair 
of  doing  it,  in  that  Particular,  the  Juftice  it  deferves,  and  of 
coming  off  with  that  Succefs,  which  the  Vanity  natural  to  all 
Men  would  make  me  wiffi  for  :  A  large  and  fertile  Field  is 
open  to  my  View,  and  I  might  expedt  a  plentiful  Harveft;  but 
(to  purfue  the  fame  Metaphor)  I  am  firmly  perluaded  it  depends 
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in  a  great  Meafure  upon  the  Skill  of  the  Labourer.  In  the  fc~ 
concl  Place,  there  are  tw.o  dangerous  oppofite  Rocks,  one  of 
which  it  is  likely  I  may  fpiit  upon,  nalels  I  be  guided  with  that 
Prudence  and  Skill  which  I  can  more  wilh  for,  than  rationally 
exped  from  my  Abilities.  Thele  Rocks  are,  my  being  thought 
by  two  Setts  of  Men,  of  Principles  abfolutely  different,  to  give 
too  little  or  too  much  to  Revelation  :  The  Cenfure,  indeed,  of 
thole  laft  mentioned  is  what,  I  muft  confefs,  will  affed  me  much 
Jefs  than  that  of  the  former;  but  as  Reafoning  is  much  more 
likely  to  prevail  with  thofe  who  are  the  moft  worth  perluad- 
ing,  than  Paflion  and  Railing,  I  here  declare,  that  however  I 
may  be  miftaken  in  the  Method  I  have  taken,  or  howfoever 
weak  and  faulty  my  Expreffions  may  be  in  conveying  Ideas  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  I  myielf  conceive  them,  my  Defign  is,  fairly 
and  candidly  to  Ihew  the  Excellency  of  the  Chriftian  Syftem, 
both  as  to  Religion  and  Morality  ;  and  confequently,  to  promote 
the  following  it  and  pradifing  it  in  a  much  better  manner  than 
is  at  prelent  oblerved  amongft  Mankind.  Purfuant  therefore  to 
my  Intention,  I  lhall  make  a  ftrid  Enquiry  into  the  Reafons, 
why  the  Ancient  Heathens,  who  were  moft  certainly  (as  I  lhall 
make  it  appear)  inferior  to  us  in  their  Religious  and  Moral  Sy- 
ftems,  were  notwithftanding  (in  their  beft  Times)  equal,  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  much  luperior  in  the  Pradice,  to  Chriftians  in 
general,  ever  fince  that  thefe  latter  began  to  degenerate  from  the 
Primitive  Apoftolical  Purity.  By  this  Means  we  lhall  come  at 
the  Caufes  of  our  Difeafe,  and  be  more  likely  to  indicate  pro¬ 
per  Remedies,  and  effed  a  perfed  Cure.  In  the  Profecution 
of  th  is  Subjed,  It  will  be  neceffary,  to  fupport  my  Aftertion, 
to  make  it  evident,  that  Ibme  of  the  moft  noble  Effeds  of  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  fublimeft  Moral  Virtues  were  frequently  found  in  Men 
ignorant  of  the  true  and  only  Sources  from  whence  they  can  claim 
real  Merit,  and  flourifh  with  the  moft  perfed  and  unexceptionable 
Glory  ;  and  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  oblerved  to  the  Reader, 
how  much  thele  Virtues  are  negleded  by  thole  who  know,  and 
may  be  thoroughly  convinced  from  whence  they  can  alone  a- 
rife  juftly  to  deferve  thofe  Epithets  which  are  given  them, 
when  pradifed  in  the  proper  Views,  and  to  the  beft  and  truefl 
Ends.  I  muft  add  ftill  further,  that  as  I  fincerely  wifli  it,  lo  I 
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am  apt  to  flatter  myfelf  with  Hopes,  that,  by  relating  many 
of  the  great  A&ions  of  the  Ancients,  I  may  raife  a  Spirit  of 
Emulation,  if  we  are  not  totally  loft  to  all  Senfe  of  Goo d- 
nefs  ;  that  we  may  be  afhamed,  not  only  to  be  furpaffed,  but 
even  equalled,  by  Thole  who  had  fuch  inferior  Advantages. 
This  has  been  a  Method  pra&ifed  by  the  beft  Moralifts :  — • 
“  When  I  employ  myfelf  upon  a  Paper  of  Morality,  (fays  Mr. 
“  Addifon ,  in  his  113th  Spectator)  I  generally  confider,  how 
“  I  may  recommend  the  particular  Virtue  which  I  treat  of,  by 
44  the  Precepts  or  Examples  of  the  Ancient  Heathens  ;  by  that 
44  Means,  if  poftible,  to  fhame  thofe  who  have  greater  Advan- 
44  rages  of  knowing  their  Duty,  and  therefore  greater  Obhga- 
44  tions  to  perform  it,  into  a  better  Courfe  of  Life  :  Befides 
44  that  many  among  us  are  unrealonably  difpofed  to  give  a 
44  fairer  Hearing  to  a  Pagan  Philofopher,  than  to  a  Chriftian 
44  Writer.”  — — ■ -  Thus  far  that  excellent  Author;  and  his  lad 
Obfervation  leads  me  to  affirm,  with  great  Truth,  (and  I  ffiali 
demonftrace  it)  that  how  much  loever  the  Pagans  might  fur  pals 
the  Chriftians  in  the  Pradtice,  that  nothing  but  the  Chriftian 
Religion  can  give  True  Virtue,  becaufe  nothing  can  afford  Mo¬ 
tives  fo  pure  and  perfed:  In  Ihort,  that  if  Chriftians  did  but 
ad  according  to  the  Precepts  that  are  contained  in  the  Golpel, 
their  Virtues  would  be  of  the  true  and  genuine  Kind,  would 
be  more  in  Number,  and  far  fuperior  in  every  refped  to  any 
thing  that  could  poffibiy  be  found  amongft  the  Ancients  •  — 
but  unfortunately  we  have  the  Theory,  and  they  had  the  Prac¬ 
tice.  The  Caule  of  this  ffiali  be  examined  into  with  the  greateft 
Exadnels  in  the  following  Treatife.  I  hope  I  ffiali  not  be  thought 
too  levere  in  what  I  fay  of  the  Immorality  and  Wickednefs  of 
Mankind  ;  I  believe  Hiftory  and  Experience  will  but  too  much 
confirm  what  I  affert  ;  and  it  is  my  Opinion,  that  diftempered 
Morals  are  no  more  to  be  flattered  nor  indulged,  than  diftem¬ 
pered  Bodies,  if  we  are  to  endeavour  at  an  Amendment:  This 
however  I  mult  in  Juftice  fay,  that  there  are,  no  doubt,  feveral 
Perlons  who  do  not  defer ve  our  Cenfure,  and  who  therefore  are 
hereby  excepted. 

I  am  very  fenfible  how  unequal  I  am  to  fuch  a  Work  as  this; 
and  therefore  I  declare,  that  I  intend  this  ElTay  rather  as  a  Hint 
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to  abler  Pens  than  mine,  to  profecute  the  Subject  in  the  fulleft 
Manner,  (who  are  capable  of  making  it  appear  in  its  greateft 
Force,)  than  to  give  any  thing  of  Mine  to  the  World,  as  Com- 
pleat  and  Perfedt.  A  Defign  of  this  Nature  may  be  the  more 
neceftary  at  this  Time,  as  a  Spirit  feems  to  have  poflelTed  this 
Nation  of  doubting  of  the  fublimeft  Truths,  of  cavilling  per¬ 
petually  at  our  Holy  Religion,  both  as  to  its  Defign,  Confe- 
quences  and  EfFedts :  As  it  appears  by  the  general  Acceptance 
that  all  Books  meet  with  which  are  either  diredtly  levelled  at 
Chriftianity,  or  ftrike  at  it  obliquely.  And  as  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  Forts  that  the  Enemies  and  Oppofers  of  our  Religion 
take  Refuge  in,  is  the  Perfedtion  of  the  Heathen  Virtues*  I 
think  it  will  be  no  ufelefs  piece  of  Work,  if  it  can  be  fhewn  that 
the  great  Depravity  of  the  Chriftians  is  fo  far  from  being  charge¬ 
able  upon  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  Matter  of  the  higheft  Aftonilh- 
raent  that  the  Heathens  Ihould  be  as  they  were,  and  that  Chri- 
ftians  Ihould  be  fallen  into  fuch  a  general  abandoned  State  of 
Reprobation.  Thus  it  wilRappear,  that  there  can  never  be  a 
conftant  uniform  Courfc  of  Moral  Virtue  to  be  expedted  from 
any  but  Thole  who  are  thoroughly  perliiaded  of  the  Truth  of 
the  Chriftian  Revelation,  wherein  future  Rewards  and  Punifh- 
ments  are  afcertained  to  the  Pradtice  of  Virtue  or  of  Vice. 

For  want  of  obligatory  binding  Pvules  (which  nothing  but 
Revelation  could  give)  there  mull  be  Breaks  in  the  Virtue  of  the 
Heathens  ;  an  Inftability  will  be  obferved  in  fome  of  their  great- 
eft  Men,  and  a  Mixture  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  fome  of  their 
wifeft  Inftitutions.  Now,  a  ftridt  and  exadt  Follower  of  the 
Chriftian  Syftem,  mull  be  uniform  in  his  Condudt;  he  never  can 
deviate  from  True  Morality  ;  for  his  Way  is  fo  clearly  marked 
out,  and  the  Confequences  of  purfuing  that  Road,  or  turning  a- 
fde,  fo  indubitably  and  fo  indifputably  made  evident  to  him, 
that  it  is  impolfible  for  him  to  err,  through  Ignorance.  But, 
notvvithftanding  all  this,  it  is  but  too  apparent,  that  the  Ancient 
Heathens,  (as  I  faid  before)  are  juftly  renowned  for  their  great 
Adticns,  and  for  their  noble  Sentiments;  that  is,  in  fine,  that 
they  pradh'fed  well  what  they  knew,  and  went  as  far  in  Virtue 
as  the  Light  of  Nature  and  Education  could  condudt  them ;  and 
we  are  fo  negligent  of  our  Holy  Religion,  that  we  do  not  adfc 
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according  to  that  excellent  Syftem  of  Morals  laid  down  in  the 
holy  Goipel:  And  as  the  Ancient  Heathens  had  Breaks  and 
Starts  from  Virtue  to  Vice,  we  are  fo  funk,  that  we  have  fcarce 
any  Breaks  from  Vice  to  Virtue,  and  feem  to  be  conftant  in  that 
which  is  diredly  contrary  to  what  we  ought  to  be.  Whence* 
does  this  arife  ?  I  iliall  endeavour  to  account  for  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Papers.  As  in  the  Examination  of  the  Adions  of  the 
Ancients,  I  fhall  be  infenfibly  led  into  a  fort  of  Rapture  and 
Amazement,  to  find  fuch  unexpeded  Virtues  from  inch  improba¬ 
ble  Sources,  let  none  be  offended  if  I  feem  to  exalt  their  Me¬ 
rits  :  For,  if  I  plainly  demonfirate  that,  notwithfianding  all  their 
Glory,  one  True  Chriftian  lurpafies  them  by  an  infinite  Space, 
it  will  ftill  be  more  to  the  Honour  of  Chriftianity  ;  for  finely, 
a  Conqueft  over  a  brave  Antagonift  is  much  more  definable,  and 
more  to  the  Reputation  of  the  Conqueror,  than  a  Vidory  over 
an  abjed,  inglorious  Enemy  ! 

The  Virtues  which  were  moil  confpicuous  amongft  the  An¬ 
cient  Heathens,  and  which  gave  Rife  to  all  their  great  and  no¬ 
ble  Adions,  may  be  ranged  under  thefe  Denominations  :  Their 
Jufice ,  their  Love  of  their  Country  and  Rub  lick  Spirit ,  (which 
ieems  to  me  to  be  the  moft  remarkable  and  predominant  Virtue 
amongft  them)  their  Magnanimity ,  their  Courage  and  Fortitude ; 
their  vftrong  Regard  to  the  Religion  of  their  Country ,  and  to 
the  Notions  of  Morality  fettled  amongft  them  ;  their  noble  and 
aimoft  inimitable  Sentiments  of  Friendffip  frequently  put  in 
Pradice;  their  Simplicity  of  Life ,  NegleEl  of  Eafe,  and  Diflike 
of  Luxury ;  their  Contempt  of  Money ,  and  their  perfed  difin- 
terefted  Condud  where-ever  a  View  of  Lttcre  could  poftibly 
have  influenced  :  All  thefe,  together,  and  feparately,  prevailed 
amongft  them,  and  were  aimoft  all  fubfiervient  to  the  Love  of  their 
Country ,  which,  as  I  laid  before,  for  that  Reafon  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Spring  from  whence  their  Adions  arole ;  and  thefe  were, 
I  think,  the  chief  Springs  from  whence  moft  of  them  proceeded. 
Humility ,  and  ^Patience  under  Sufferings ,  and  an  univerfal  Bene¬ 
volence  and  Love  to  Mankind ,  were  what  they  were  Strangers 
to ;  for  their  immoderate  AfFcdion  for  their  Country  muft  im¬ 
pair  confiderably  the  latter,  as  muft  appear  upon  Refledion  j 
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and  nothing  but  the  Chriftian  Religion  can  produce  the  two 
former  in  their  full  Purity. 

Amongst  all  the  Ancients,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are 
thofe  who  defervedly  hold  the  firft  Rank,  as  to  all  the  Virtues 
and  Accomplifhments  which  adorn  Mankind  ;  not  that  they 
were  the  firft  or  only  People  who  were  poftefTed  of  them,  but 
becaufe  they  carried  them  to  a  greater  Perfection,  than  any 
'  other  Nation  did.  Thefe  Two  treated  the  reft  of  the  World  as 
Barbarians ,  and  with  lome  Reafon  *  for  there  were  few  or  none 
who  leemed  to  have  any  true  Notions  of  the  End  and  Defign 
of  Virtue,  or  of  any  of  its  Productions,  befides  themfelves,  at 
the  Time  they  flourifn’d  ;  for  the  Ajlan  and  African  Parts  of 
the  World  were  immerfed  in  Sloth  and  Ignorance,  and  tyranni¬ 
zed  by  Monfters;  and  Egypt ,  once  the  Seat  of  Knowledge  and 
of  Arcs,  and  other  Countries  once  lb  famous,  were  funk  into  a 
vile  and  wretched  Condition,  as  to  all  the  Ornaments  and  Per- 
fedions  of  the  Mind,  when  firft  the  Greeks  arofe,  and  fhewed 
Mankind  fiich  Qualifications  and  fuch  Virtues  of  Mortal  Man, 
as  till  that  Time  had  not  been  met  with:  And  at  laft,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ^  having  long  before  rivalled  them  in  their  Moral  Per- 
fedions,  became  Lords  of  the  World  in  the  fulleft  Senfe ;  being 
not  only  Matters  of  Mankind,  but  in  a  great  Meafure  of  all 
thofe  Qualities,  thofe  Arts  and  Sciences,  thofe  Embellifhments 
of  Life,  which  ftill  render  the  Names  of  both  Conquered  and 
Conquerors  equally  immortal. 

I  T  fhall  be  therefore  to  thefe  Two  People  that  I  lhall  chief¬ 
ly  confine  my  Examination  ;  not,  however,  to  debar  myfelf  ab- 
folutely  the  Privilege  of  making  fomc  little  Excurfions  amongfl 
thofe  term'd  by  them  Barbarians . 
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Chap.  I. 

Of  the  Justice  of  the  Ancient  Heathens , 
compar’d  with  That  in  the  Chriftian  World. 

I  Shall  begin  with  Justice,  the  fird  and  mod  effential  Mo¬ 
ral  Virtue:  Without  This,  there  is  no  Society  ;  the  World 
would  be  a  Den  of  favage  Beads,  continually  carving  for  them- 
felves,  and,  upon  the  lead  Refiftance,  tearing  each  other  to  pieces. 
This  may  be  divided  into  Two  Species,  tho’  both  proceeding 
from  the  fame  Origin  ;  I  mean  into  'Private  and  Ptibhck  Juflice, 
The  fird  is  that  Judice  which  pafles  between  Man  and  Man  in 
relation  to  Words,  Acdions  or  Property.  The  latter  is  that  Ju¬ 
dice  which  Men  in  Authority,  either  Kings,  Princes,  Gover¬ 
nors  or  Magidrates,  are  to  perform  impartially  to  thole  fubj ceded 
to  their  Governance  and  Care  ;  and  it  like  wife  con  lifts  in  cora- 
pofing  Differences  between  contending  Nations,  and  in  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  Peace  and  War  with  foreign  States,  in  fettling  Matters 
of  Treaty  and  Alliance  with  People  of  different  Nations,  Go¬ 
vernments  and  Interefts.  I  fhall  begin  with  that  firft  mention¬ 
ed  ;  becaufe  when  we  have  confidered  that,  which  is  the  real 
Source  of  the  other,  we  fhall  then  be  better  fitted  to  pals  our 
Judgment  upon  the  latter.*  Private  Juftice  as  well  as  Publick 
may  be  faid  to  arife  either  from  particular  innate  Notions  in  each 
Perfon’s  Bread,  concerning  Right  or  W rong,  (by  which  feme  Men 
have  certainly  a  greater  Propenfiry  to  Judice  than  others)  or  from 
Notions  generally  received,  and  edablifhed  in  the  Country  where 
they  are  born  and  educated’  which  yet  may  be  variable  by 
Alteration  of  Sentiments  or  of  Cudom  *  or  elfe,  it  is  fixed  by 

*  In  my  Definition  of  the  particular  Virtues  I  treat  of  in  my  preliminary  Difcourfes 
to  each  Chapter,  I  do  not  confine  myfelf  to  the  Ideas  of  each  Virtue  as  they  were 
amongft  the  Heathens,  or  are  now  among!!  us  ,  but  I  give  the  Reader  the  Definition 
in  general,  which  he  will  adapt  (by  Reflection)  to  the  Actions  I  mention. 

>  binding 
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binding  obligatory  Rules  laid  down  by  a  fettled  indilputable  Sy« 
Item  of  Morality,  It  is  no  eafy  Matter  to  bring  many  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  Juftice  of  the  Ancients  in  private  Life ;  becaufe  moft 
of  thofe  great  Men  whole  Hiftory  is  tranftnittcd  to  us,  were 
chiefly  famous  in  pubiick  Life,  and  there  are  few  Opportunities 
where  they  could  manifeft  their  Inclinations  to  private  Equity  ; 
They  were  moft  of  them  employed  in  the  Management  of  pub- 
lick  Affairs,  and  it  is  there  they  fhined ;  except  it  be  foine  few 
Phiiofophers,  whofe  Singularity  of  Temper  made  them  chufe  to 
live  retir’d  from  the  World.  Some  Inftances  however  I  will 
endeavour  to  produce. 

In  Valerius  Maximus ,  (an  Author  of  Repute  amongft  the 
Learned,)  is  found  a  remarkable  Example  of  private  Juftice,  of 
a  Man’s  divefting  himfelf  of  his  Faffion  to  praCtife  it  without 
any  Referve.  Cneus  cDomitius,  Tribune  of  the  People,  (an  Order 
of  Men  created  for  the  Defence  and  Protection  of  the  Commons 
of  Rome ,  but  who  foon  began  to  abufe  their  Power  in  a  moft 
flagrant  manner  upon  that  ipecious  Pretence,)  attack'd  Marcus 
Scaur  us,  one  of  the  mcft  eminent  Men  of  Rome ,  of  great 
Worth  and  undoubted  Virtue  :  He  made  it  his  Endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  Judgment  before  the  People,  (over  whom,  as  their 
particular  Magiftrate  and  ProteCtor,  he  did  not  queftion  hi's  In¬ 
fluence  ; )  fo  that  by  the  Ruin  of  fiich  a  Perfonage  as  Scaurus 
was,  or  at  leaft  by  putting  an  Affront  upon  him,  he  might  in- 
creafe  the  Fame  of  bis  own  Power  and  feeming  Love  of  Ju¬ 
ftice.  But  to  compals  this,  there  muft  be  fome  Colour,  fome 
Pretence,  for  bringing  a  Man  of  that  Character  and  Reputation 
before  his  Tribunal.  The  want  of  this,  as  may  be  imagined, 
created  in  him  no  fmall  Uneafmefs  and  Anxiety.  As  he  was 
in  this  Perplexity,  a  Slave,  (or  Servant,  for  the  Romans  ufed 
no  other  Servants  but  Slaves,  for  they  thought  it  beneath  the 
Dignity  of  a  Roman  Citizen,  even  the  meaneft,  to  ferve  his 
Fellow  Citizen)  one  of  thofe  who  belonged  to  M.  Scaurus , 
comes  to  him,  and  with  great  Officioufnefs  offers  to  make  a  Dif- 
covery  of  fome  Things  which  it  might  be  uleful  for  him  to 
know ;  in  lliort,  of  fome  pretended  Crimes  of  his  Mafter’s,  which 
would  greatly  help  his  intended  Proiecution:  This  was  a  nice 
and  critical  Juncture  for  an  ambitious  Man*  actuated  by  no  cen. 

tain 
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tain  Precepts  of  Juftice  or  Goodnels :  Bat  how  did  he  behave 
in  it  ?  Erant  in  eodem  T  eft  ore  cDomitii  (i  ays  Valerius  Maxi¬ 
mus)  Inimisus  &  cDominus ,  diverfd  ajlimatione  nefarium  Indi* 
cuim  Tderpendentes  :  JuJtitia  visit  Odium .  There  was  (fays 
he)  two  oppofite  Parties  contending  in  cDomitius' s  Bread,  who 
confidered  this  horrid  Offer  in  different  Lights  :  He  looked 
upon  the  Treachery  of  this  mercenary  Wretch,  in  two  diffe¬ 
rent  Points  of  View  \  as  an  Enemy  to  Marcus  Scaurus ,  and 
as  a  Man  who  had  Servants  of  his  own-  he  therefore  firft  re¬ 
flected  upon  the  Advantage  which  would  accrue  from  this  pre¬ 
tended  Difcovery  to  his  Ambition  ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
made  his  Antagonift’s  Caie  his  own  :  The  latter  Confideration 
prevailed,  JuJtitia  visit  odium ;  he  not  only  abfolutely  refufed 
to  liften  to  the  Slave,  but  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  to  his 
Matter,  to  receive  from  him  the  Punifhment  due  to  his  Vil- 
lany.  What  can  be  j  utter  than  this  Adtion  ?  What  can  be  more 
worthy  even  of  Chriftianity  ?  Let  all  the  Circumftances  be  well 
confidered,  and  it  will  then  appear  in  its  full  Luftre.  Here  the 
Enemies  of  our  Religion  triumph  !  What,  fay  they,  does  the 
Chriftian  Syftem  produce  more  perfedt  and  more  amiable  in 
Appearance  ?  This  I  willingly  grant ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  (to 
our  Shame  be  it  fpoken,)  there  are  but  very  few  of  Thofe,  who 
call  themfelves  Chriftians,  who  are  ever  known  to  perform  what 
this  Man,  unenlightened  by  Revelation,  and  without  any  of  our 
Advantages,  did  with  fo  much  apparent  Juftice.  But  the  Queftion 
lies  here,  What  were  the  Motives  of  this  Adtion  of  cDomitius  ? 
Could  they  be  fo  pure  as  in  fuch  an  one  produced  by  our  Religion, 
where  a  Defire  of  pleafing  the  Deity  mutt;  be  the  chief  Incite¬ 
ment,  and  our  Notions  of  Equity  founded  upon  what  we  think 
his  facred  Will  ?  (I  ihall  obferve,  in  my  laft  Chapter,  what  in  all 
Probability  was  the  Motives  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
great  Adtions  amongft  the  Heathens.)  But  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  as  evident,  that  very  few  fuch  Inftances  of  Juftice  are 
found  amongft  us ;  which  yet  is  of  no  Force  againft  our  Reli¬ 
gion,  fince  the  Queftion  is  not  what  we  pradtife,  but  what  it 
is  that  is  pofitively  commanded  by  the  Gofpel.  Befides,  we 
are  carefully  to  obferve,  as  a  Proof  of  what  I  have  advanced,  that 
remarkable  diftinguifliing  Quality  of  the  Heathen  Virtues  ;  I 

C  mean. 
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mean,  a  want  of  Uniformity  in  the  Perfbn  whofe  Action  I  have 
related;  for  had  he  been  a  Chriftian,  (in  the  true  Meaning  of 
that  Word,)  he  had  never  permitted  his  Ambition  to  prompt  him 
to  attack  a  Man  of  Worth  and  Virtue,  and  of  whom  he  had  no 
reafon  to  complain  ;  and  had  he  known  the  Bafis  of  Juftice  as 
well  as  a  perfed  Chriftian  muft  do,  he  could  not  have  violated 
the  Rule  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  in  the  Adion 
which  gave  Rife  to  This,  no  more  than  he  did  in  the  Affair  I  have 
related.  ,  ' 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  too  fevere  in  my  Opinion  of 
fDomitius ,  the  fame  Author,  already  mentioned,  furniffies  me 
with  an  Adion  of  his,  which  fliews  he  had  no  fettled  Notions  of 
Goodnefs  :  He  had  heard  that  Betultus ,  King  of  the  Arverni , 
(now  the  Province  of  Auvergne  in  France')  had  perfuaded  both 
his  own  Nation  and  that  of  th sAllobroges  (now  called  Savoyards,) 
to  put  themfelves  under  the  *  Protedion  of  Fabius ,  who 

was  come  to  lucceed  Cneus  F)  omit  fas  as  the  Roman  Praetor  or 
Governor  in  thofe  Parts:  This  Preference  was  a  Thing  which 
gave  him  much  Torment  ;  particularly  as  it  was  in  an  Affair 
of  which  the  Romans  were  exceeding  jealous  ;  there  was  beffides 
a  Circumffance  which  made  it  gaul  him  the  more,  and  that  was,, 
that  it  was  done  even  before  he  had  left  the  Province;  he  re- 
folved  therefore  to  be  revenged,  and  to  that  Purpofe,  invited 
Betultus  to  an  Interview,  and  having  received  and  regaled  him,, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  feized,  and  fent  him  on  board  a  Ship  Prifo- 
ner  to  Rome .  The  Roman  Senate  could  not  approve  the  Ac¬ 
tion,  yet  would  not  releafe  him  for  Political  Reafons  ;  and  thus 
this  unfortunate  Monarch  died  an  Exile  at  Alba ,  where  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate  confined  him.  Such  a  Piece  of  Treachery  as  this 
could  never  have  been  done  by  a  true  Chriftian,  capable  of 
the  former  great  Adion  And  yet,  how  many  of  equal  Villany 

*  It  was  a.  conftant  Cuftom  at  Rome,  for  the  inferior  Clafs  of  Citizens  to  put  them- 
fclves  under  the  Protection  of  fome  Patrician  of  great  Note,  under  the  Name  of  Clients „ 
.and  they  were  fare  of  being  protected  by  them  :  In  Procefs  of  Time,  as  the  Power  and 
Dominion  of  Rome  increased,,  whole  Nations  put  themfelves  under  the  Protection  of  the 
chief  Senators.  The  Cufiom  of  the  lower  fort  of  People  being  under  the  Protection  of 
the  Great  Ones,  continues  till  in  Italy  ,  and  they  put  their  Protector’s  Arms  over  their 
Doors,  as  I  have,  feen  in  feveral  Places. 
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are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Hiftory  of  Na¬ 
tions,  called  Chriftians  ? 

It  would  be  a  difficult,  as  well  as  tedious  Work,  to  relate 
all  the  great  Addons  ajiu  Sentiments  of  the  Ancients  in  pulMick 
and  private  Life.  The  Reader  muft  be  contented,  therefore, 
with  fuch  as  I  can  find  apteft  to  the  Purpofe,  and  fuch  as  can 
be  had  without  too  laborious  a  Search ;  efpecially  as  I  hope 
(as  I  faid  before)  that  feme  abler  Hand  will  carry  this  Matter 
to  a  fuller  and  more  extenfive  Reach  than  I  can  pretend  to. 
One  or  two  more,  however,  will  (till  iiluftrate  this  Part  of  my 
Effay  the  better, 

Lucius  Craffus  (fays  the  Author  already  quoted)  had  begun 
a  Profecution  againft  C.  Carbo ,  and  had  feverely  manifefted  his 
Animofity;  and  as  he  looked  upon  him  as  his  particular  Ene¬ 
my,  he  (hew’d  no  little  Virulency  in  this  Matter.  But  when  a 
Slave  of  Carbo  s  treacheroufly  delivered  to  him  a  Box  full  of  his 
Matter’s  Papers,  which  probably  might  have  produced  fuch 
Proofs  as  might  abfolutely  have  ruin’d  and  deftroy’d  C.  Carbo , 
Craffus  abhorred  the  Villany  of  the  Wretch,  and  (corn’d  to 
make  ufe  of  iuch  a  bafe  Method ;  he  therefore  ordered  the  Slave 
to  be  bound,  and  led  to  his  Matter,  and  fent  the  Trunk  with 
him,  untouch’d  and  unopen’d.  This  was  certainly  great  Juftice, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  beft  Religion,  and  what  is  rarely  imitated 
by  thofe  whofe  Incitements  to  all  Virtues  are  fuch  as  will  prove 
to  be  their  Condemnation.  But,  had  Craffus  been  a  true  Chri- 
ftian,  he  would  have  been  fo  uniform  as  to  have  had  no  Enmi¬ 
ty  againft  any  Body,  or  for  any  Caufe  whatfoever  ;  I  mean,  no 
private  Pique  or  Hatred,  which,  as  is  obferved,  was  here  the 
Cafe. 

L.  Sylla  having  waded  through  a  Sea  of  Blood  to  gain  the 
Sovereign  Power  of  Rome,  under  the  Name  of  Dictator*,  he 
revenged  himlelf,  in  the  cruelleft  manner,  by  a  horrid  Pro- 
feription  (  well  known  in  Hiftory  )  upon  Thofe  who  had  op- 
pofed  his  Defigns  :  He  encouraged  even  Slaves  to  betray  their 
Matters,  by  a  Promife  of  Liberty.  One  in  particular  having 
treacheroufly  difeover’d  his  eonceard  Lord,  Sylla  indeed  gave 
him  his  promis’d  Liberty,  but  ordered  him  immediately  to 
be  thrown  off  the  Tarfeian  Rock.  Could  this  proceed  from 

C  x  any 
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any  Sentiments  of  Virtue  in  fuch  a  Monfter  as  Sylla  ?  The 
Action  itfelf  was  great,  and  worthy  of  a  great  and  good  Man  ; 
but  no  great  and  good  Man  could  have  been  the  Author  of 
fuch  Proceedings  as  were  the  Occafion  of  this  Behaviour  in  the 
Roman  Slaves:  True  Virtue  could  not  Therefore  be  the  Mo¬ 
tive. 

Valerius  Maximus  makes  this  Obfervation  upon  what  has  been 
related  concerning  Crafpus  md,cDomitius^  which  has  a  great  deal 
of  good  Senfe  in  it,  and  which  is  offered  to  the  Reader’s  Confide- 
ration  :  $)uo  faflo  igitur  inter  Amicos  viguiffe  tunc  JuJiitiam 
credimus ,  cum  inter  Accufatores  &  Reos  tantum  Virium  ob - 
tinuijfe  videamus  ?  If  fuch  Juftice  was  obferved  (fays  he)  be¬ 
tween  Enemies  in  thofe  Days,  what  muft  it  have  been  between 
Perfons  in  the  Commerce  of  Friendfhip?  By  which,  however, 
he  feems  to  confefs,  that  the  Romans  were,  in  his  Time,  dege- 
rated,  in  that  Particular,  at  leaf!:. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  Behaviour  of  the  Ancient  Hea¬ 
thens  in  lome  Aduons  of  Publick  Juftice  ;  a  Subject  much  more 
fruitful  than  the  former,  for  Reafons  already  mentioned. 

Publick  Juftice  proceeds  upon  the  fame  Maxims,  (as  has 
been  before  faid)  that  private  Juftice  does,  but  it  is  of  infinitely 
more  Confequence  ;  whether  we  confider  Kings,  Magiftrates  or 
Governors,  or,  in  fine,  any  Perfons  who  have  to  do  with  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Men  in  a  collective  Body.  The  Juftice  indeed  of  Princes 
to  their  Subjects,  or  of  any  Perfon  who  governs  to  thofe  who 
obey,  comes  more  properly  under  the  Denomination  of  found 
Policy  and  good  Government ;  fince  ’tis  evident,  that  it  is  the 
Intereft  of  all  Princes  and  Governors,  for  their  own  Security 
and  Prefervation,  to  do  Juftice  to  Thofe  under  their  Care  ;  be- 
fides,  it  is  the  very  Defign  and  End  of  Government  to  make 
thofe  happy  who  are  govern’d,  and  this  cannot  be  without  Ju¬ 
ftice. 

O  f  ail  the  Men  concern’d  in  the  Publick  Affairs  of  a  Nation, 

'  1  think  there  are  none  who  deferve  our  Admiration  more  than 
Anftides :  This  excellent  Perfon  was  born  amongft  the  Athe¬ 
nians ,  one  of  the  greateft  People  that  we  read  of  in  Ancient 
Story,  as  to  every  thing  that  can  be  admired  in  Man;  they  did 
not  indeed  extend  their  Conquefts  ib  far  as  the  Romans  did,  the 
*  ciimftances 
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particular  Genius  of  their  Republick,  and  it  may  be  other  Cir- 
cumftances  not  concurring  ;  or  what  is  ftill  the  moft  rational 
Way  of  concluding,  it  did  not  perhaps  agree  with  the  Views 
of  that  Providence  which  regulates  Human  Affairs,  that  they 
fhould  be  the  Sovereigns  of  Mankind  :  although  in  one  Senle  in¬ 
deed,  and  in  the  moft  glorious  Way,  they  iubdued  even  their 
Conquerors,  the  Romans . 

Gracia  vitda  ferum  ViEforem  cap  it,  &  Artes 

Intulit  agrejli  Latio.  Hor. 

They  taught  thofe  Lords  of  the  World  all  the  Arts  that  were 
neceffary  to  civilize  themfelves,  and  adorn  their  Country  ;  and 
for  which  they  are  now  as  famous  as  for  their  Victories,  (tho’ 
they  never  came  up  to  the  Perfection  of  their  Matters.)  I  fhall 
not  here  expatiate  upon  the  Greeks ,  and  particularly  the  Athe¬ 
nians',  I  referve  that  for  another  Place. 

Amongst  this  People  was  Ariftides  born  ;  a  Man  of  as 
many  Virtues  as  could  well  be  without  Revelation  ;  for  thefe 
Reafons  he  was  intruded  with  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Finances 
of  Confederate  Greece ,  which  were  particularly  railed  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  fuppiy  the  War  againft  the  Terfians .  As  thefe  Sums 
were  levied  by  a  Tax  upon  each  feparate  People,  they  had  before 
his  Time  been  very  unequally  affeffed,  which  had  caufed  no 
little  Murmuring  ;  but  when  it  came  under  his  Care,  he  managed 
that 'Matter  in  fo  equitable  a  Manner,  as  gave  general  Satisfaction 
to  all  Greece ,  and  gained  him  the  glorious  Title  of  Ariftides 
the  Just  :  An  Epithet,  fays  Tint  arch,  truly  Royal,  and  al- 
moft  Divine  \  far  beyond  any  other  that  has  been  given  to  the 
greateft  Princes,  or  vainly  affirmed  by  them ! 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  PafTage  in  Hiftory,  which 
puts  Ariftides  and  all  his  Fellow  Citizens  in  the  nobleft  Point  of 
View.  When  Xerxes  King  of  Terfia ,  intoxicated  with  his  im¬ 
moderate  Power,  and  furfeited  and  tired  with  the  eafy,  flavifh 
Submiflion  of  all  the  Subjects  of  his  vaft  Empire,  had  conceiv'd 
the  vain  ProjeCt  of  Subduing  the  Greeks  *  a  Nation  who  brea¬ 
thed  Liberty,  and  generally  thought  and  aCted  as  becomes  fuch 
a  People ;  he  came  off  with  that  ill  Succefs  which  he  might  ra- 
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tionally  have  expected  :  But  tho’  the  Danger  was  thus  in  a 
great  meafure  removed,  the  Grecian  Confederate  Fleet  ftill  re¬ 
mained  together  in  one  of  the  Harbours,  for  the  greater  Securi¬ 
ty  of  Greece.  Upon  this,  Themiftocles ,  one  of  the  greateft  Ge¬ 
nius’s  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Athens,  conceiv’d  a  vaft  De- 
fign,  no  lefs  than  that  of  burning  the  whole  Grecian  Fleet,  and 
thereby  making  the  Athenians  Matters  of  the  Sea.  He  there¬ 
fore  tells  his  Citizens  affembled,  that  he  had  projected  fomething 
for  their  Service,  but  it  was  of  fiich  a  Nature,  as  that  the  ma¬ 
king  it  Publick  would  ablblutely  prevent  its  fucceeding  to  his 
Wifh;  he  therefore  defired  they  would  name  any  Perion  they 
fhould  chufe  to  confer  with  him  about  it,  and  who  fhould  have 
full  Authority  with  him,  as  to  the  Execution  of  it:  As  foon 
as  he  had  done  ('peaking,  the  whole  Affembly  with  one  Voice 
immediately  nam’d  Ariftides ;  and  ordered  Themiftocles  to  fet 
about  the  Performance  of  his  Defign,  if  Ariftides  lhould  ap¬ 
prove  it.  What  a  noble  Preference  was  this  for  Ariftides  ! 
how  did  it  redound  to  his  Glory !  that  his  Probity  and  Pru¬ 
dence  (liould  be  fo  univerfally  eftablifh’d !  They  both  withdrew 
for  a  Moment  from  the  Aflembly,  and  then  Themiftocles  laid  his 
whole  Scheme  before  Ariftides  ;  as  (oon  as  this  was  done,  they 
returned  to  the  People,  and  there  Ariftides  told  them  plainly, 
that  what  Themiftocles  had  propofed  to  him  was  a  Project  of 
great  Emolument  and  Advantage  to  Athens ;  but  it  was,  at  the 
lame  time,  the  rnoft  unjuft  Defign  that  could  be  imagined.  No 
fooner  had  they  heard  this,  but  unanimoufly  they  called  out  to 
Themiftocles ,  and  ftrldly  charged  him  to  think  no  more  of  his 
Projed,  and  totally  to  give  over  all  Intention  of  putting  it  in 
Execution. 

I  think  there  cannot  be  found  in  any  Hiftory  a  more  (lib- 
lime  Inftance  of  Publick  Juftice.  Let  every  Circumftance  be 
confidered,  and  it  will  appear  aftoniihing;  for  a  whole  People 
(which  could  not  be  all  compos’d  of  Philofophers  and  Men  of 
Science  and  Wifdom)  to  prefer  what  was  equitable  and  confor¬ 
mable  to  Virtue,  to  what  was  profitable  and  of  great  Advantage, 
and  aduated  as  they  were  by  no  obligatory  Principles  of  Mora¬ 
lity,  is  what  juftly  claims  our  Wonder. 


But 
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But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Athenian  Common  People 
feem  to  have  had  Underftandings  of  a  larger  Size  than  any  Po¬ 
pulace  to  be  found  at  prelent  in  any  Country  ;  and  this  ap¬ 
pears  from  many  Inftances,  which  lhall  be  taken  notice  of  in 
their  proper  Places:  Whether  it  was  their  Climate  that  opened 
their  Intellects,  or  whether  Moral  Caufes  contributed  chiefly  to 
it,  I  leave  to  the  Determination  of  the  Learned.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  their  Form  of  Government  was  greatly  aiding 
towards  it  •  for  as  it  was  a  Democracy,  all  Things  of  Moment 
were  ftrongly  debated  before  them;  and  as  all  the  Force  of  Elo¬ 
quence  was  made  life  of  by  their  Great  Men,  to  make  their  Opi¬ 
nions  received  in  Affairs  of  Government,  the  People  by  degrees 
not  only  got  a  clearer  Infight  into  Right  and  Wrong,  but  became 
even  Judges  of  Oratory  too,  and  acquired  other  Accomplifhments. 
But  I  forbear  piirliiing  this  Subject  at  prefcnr,  for  it  will  come 
before  me  more  than  once  in  the  Progrefs  of  this  Work;  efpe- 
dally  as  I  am  to  ipeak  of  the  Roman  People,  who  were  a  good 
deal  in  the  lame  Circumftances.  The  Behaviour  of  Arijlides , 
in  the  Matter  I  have  related,  is  much  to  be  applauded  ;  for  had 
he  been  like  many  Statelmen  whom  we  read  of  in  Story,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  his  Opinion  fo  freely  and  honeftly  to  his  Coun¬ 
trymen,  he  had  confulted  Ambition,  or  Avarice,  or  fome  other 
of  that  black  Train  which  perpetually  attends  a  Man  void  of  In¬ 
tegrity,  and  had  confequentiy  concerted  Meafures  with'7~/6mi- 
ftocles  to  have  made  his  Propoial  turn  to  their  own  Advantage, 
as  well  as  to  the  Profit  of  their  Citizens,  or  perhaps  to  their  De¬ 
triment. 

There  is  a  remarkable  Palfage  in  Tint  arch's  Life  of  Art* 
ftides,  which  lets  that  great  Man  in  the  moft  confpicuous  Light,  and 
is  a  good  Proof  of  the  excellent  Underftanding  of  th t  Athenians  1 
Arijtides  chanced  to  be  prefent  at  the  Reprelentation  of  a  Piece 
ol  the  celebrated  Efchilus ,  in  which,  when  mention  is  made  of 
Amphiaraus ,  one  of  the  Perfons  in  the  Drama  lays  of  him,  he  does 
not  make  it  his  Endeavour  to  appear  juft,  but  takes  true  Care  to 
be  fo ;  as  foon  as  the  Adtor  came  to  that  Exprefiion,  the  whole 
Audience  turned  to  Ariftides ,  and  unanimously  applied  that  fine 
Character  to  him.  What  Tranfports  of  Joy  mu  ft  he  feel  in  him-- 
felf,  to  find  that  his  Virtue  was  lo  publickly  acknowledged  ?  It 
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was  the  greated  Reward  a  Heathen  could  with  Reafon  expert 
for  his  Labours,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  fliew  great  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Gratitude  in  the  People  of  Athens. 

Yet  luch  was  the  particular  Nature  of  the  *Pagan  Virtues, 
that  as  their  Source  was  uncertain  and  variable,  fo  the  fame  Man 
and  the  fame  People  were  often  unlike  themfelyes ;  for  Arijii - 
des  and  the  Athenians  have  left  us  Examples  of  great  Inju- 
dice ;  one  or  two  of  which  lhall  come  under  our  Examination, 
It  was  not  very  many  Years  after  the  Tranfa&ions  that  have 
been  related,  when,  in  the  26th  Year  of  the  famous  ^Peloponne - 
Jian  War,*  (a  War  too  well  known  for  me  to  infill  upon,)  the 
Athenian  Fleet  engag’d,  that  of  the  Allies ,  commanded  by  Cal - 
licratidas,  a  Spartan ,  and  gain’d  a  Signal  Vi&ory  over  them,  near 
the  Illands  called  Arginufee :  When  the  Athenian  Fleet  returned 
Home,  the  Commanders  were  accufed  of  negleCling  the  Burial 
of  their  Soldiers,  who  perillied  in  the  Fight  ;  for  it  was  a  very 
great  Part  of  their  Religion,  to  be  exceeding  careful  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  lad  Honours  to  the  Dead  ;  becaufe  the  Confequence  of 
a  NegleCl,  was  thought  to  be  very  bad  to  the  departed  Shades : 
Of  Ten  of  their  Captains,  Six  came  to  Athens ,  f  and  repre- 
fented  in  the  dronged  and  cleared  Manner,  that  they  had  de¬ 
tached  fifty  Galleys  from  the  Fleet  to  perform  this  Office,  but 
that  contrary  Winds  had  made  it  impoffible  for  them  to  obey 
thofe  Orders.  This  Reafon  would  not  prevail  with  the  People, 
but  they  condemned  thefe  fix  victorious  Commanders  to  Death, 
and  confifcated  all  their  Edates  and  Foffeffions. 

Would  one  imagine,  that  this  is  the  fame  Nation,  who  had 
been  capable  of  the  great  Sentiments  I  have  related  ?  Their  Zeal 
for  their  Religion  can  never  judify  them,  fince  their  Captains 
plainly  proved  to  them,  that  it  was  not  in  their  Power  to  ac¬ 
quit  themfelves  of  that  Pious  Obligation. 

As  for  Ariftides,  the  Man  fo  fam’d  for  Judice,  he  lame- 
times  preferred  what  was  of  great  Advantage  to  his  Country,  to 
what  was  Jud  and  Right.  This  may  be  obferved  in  general  of 
the  Heathens,  that  by  Education  and  Cudom  they  were  fo  ex- 
ceffively  fond  of  their  Country,  that  it  was  their  Principle,  that 
they  could  never  facrifice  too  much  to  that  Idol.  This  Senti- 

*  Plut.  and  Thucyd.  +  Plut.  and  Thucyd. 
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ment  is  particularly  to  be  taken  Notice  of  in  Arijiides ,  who 
never  violated  Juftice,  but  for  that  Caufe.  Two  Inftances  will 
iiluftrate  what  I  advance.  When  the  Athenians  had  made  a 
Treaty  with  fome  of  their  neighbouring  States,  the  Situation  of 
their  Affairs  proved  to  be  fuch,  as  made  it  convenient  for  them 
to  break  it.  They  had,  however,  Virtue  enough  to  be  fcrupu- 
lous  about  it,  until  Arijiides  told  them,  He  would  take  upon  him- 
felf  all  the  fatal  Confequences  of  the  Violation  of  thole  Oaths, 
(which  were  ufually  made  in  Treaties,)  fince  it  was  for  the  Emo¬ 
lument  and  Benefit  of  Athens  not  to  regard  them. 

The  other  Inftance  is  this  :  The  common  Treafiire  of  Greece 
deftin’d  for  their  Security  againft  the  Barbarians ,  was  deposi¬ 
ted  according  to  Treaty  at  'Delos ;  but  it  was  foon  after  debated 
in  the  Council  of  the  Athenians ,  whether  the  Trealiire  Should 
be  taken  from  thence,  and  tranfported  to  Athens ,  (contrary  to 
theexprefs  Agreement.)  Arijiides ,  being  asked  his  Opinion,  told 
them  with  great  Franknels,  that  the  Thing  was  highly  unjuft, 
but  would  be  of  very  great  Service  to  them ;  and  accordingly 
he  made  ufe  of  all  his  Talent  of  Periixafion,  and  all  his  Intereft 
to  make  that  Refolution  pafs  in  the  Council.  *  No  Man,  whofe  Ju¬ 
ftice  proceeds  from  binding  obligatory  Rules,  can  ever  fhew 
fuch  an  uncertain  Difpofition  as  to  that,  or  any  other  moral 
Virtue. 

I  shall  now,  to  diversify  in  fome  Meaftire  the  Subject 
we  are  upon,  obferve  fome  Pa/Fages  in  the  Roman  Hiftory,  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  Matter  we  treat  of. 

I  have  much  to  fay  upon  the  Roman  People,  before  I 
come  to  the  Conclufion  of  my  Work  :  A  People  who,  from  a 
Band  of  Shepherds  and  Robbers,  became  Lords  and  Sovereigns 
of  the  World  ;  who,  from  a  narrow  Space  in  Italy ,  foon  made 
themfetves  Elbow-room,  by  fubduing  their  Neighbours,  and  pai- 
fing  from  their  Neighbours  to  Nations  more  remote,  never  reft- 
ed,  or  were  ever  eafy,  until  they  had  brought  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  then  known  World  to  acknowledge  their  Empire.  Who- 
foever  confiders  the  conftant  Behaviour  of  that  People,  will  be 
apt  to  think  with  me,  that  they  looked  upon  themfelves  as  born 
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to  Conqueft  ;  they  thought  the  World  was  their  Inheritance, 
and  treated  all  thole  who  oppoied  their  taking  PolTellion  of  it, 
as  Perlons  who  unjuftly  with-held  their  Right.  And  as  this 
Notion  ftill  encrealed  with  their  great  Succeffes,  they  made 
Conqueft  a  Part  of  their  Conftitution  ;  and  thofe  Generals  and 
Magiftrates,  who  failed  performing  their  Parts,  towards  this,  were 
looked  upon  as  no  Friends  to  the  Roman  State.  A  moft  un¬ 
daunted  Bravery,  an  unwearied  Conftancy  in  all^Undertakings, 
and  never  to  be  fhaken  by  any  Disappointment,  With  feme  other 
concurrent  Circumftances,  made  them  at  laft  victorious  over  the 
braveft  and  greateft  Nations  the  World  ever  knew  before  theirTime. 

But  nothing  indeed  contributed  more  to  this  End,  than  their 
fiirprifing  Magnanimity  in  the  firft  Times  of  the  Republick,  and 
that  ftrieft  *  Juftice  they  obferved  even  towards  their  Enemies  ; 
of  which  I  lliall  infert  two  or  three  Inftances. 

Thb  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  War  with  the  Falifii ,  a 
neighbouring  People,  in  which  Camillas,  a  Man  well  known  in 
the  Roman  Story,  had  the  chief  Command  ;  he  foon  marched 
his  Troops  into  their  Territory,  and  fet  down  before  Fhaler#, 
one  of  their  principal  Towns.  There  was  in  this  Place  a  large 
School,  the  Mafter  of  which  contriv’d  a  fignal  Piece  of  Trea¬ 
chery  :  He  accuftomed  his  Scholars  to  walk  with  him  out  of 
the  Gates  of  the  Town,  on  the  fide  where  the  Romans  were 
encamped ;  by  degrees  he  drew  them  fo  far,  that  they  fell  into 
the  advanced  Guards  of  the  Romans ,  to  whom  he  gave  them 
and  himfelf  up,  and  defired  to  be  conduced  to  Camillas .  The 

*  There  is  nothing  can  fet  in  a  ftronger  Light  the  equitable  Proceedings  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  towards  thofe  they  were  at  War  with,  than  to  confider  the  Oaths  which  all  the 
Roman  Soldiers  were  obliged  to  take  when  they  ferved  in  the  Armies  of  the  Republick. 
And  if  we  find  Juftice  a  Part  of  them,  if  we  find  that  Virtue  in  Armies,  wefhallnotbe 
furprifed  to  fee  it  in  Civil  Matters:  Thefe  Oaths  contained  three  Things,  viz.  Obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  General,  Valour  againft  the  Enemy,  and  Juftice  towards  all  the  World  ; 
as  foon  as  they  lifted,  they  fwore  that  they  would  obey  the  Conful,  and  not  ftir  any 
where  without  his  exprefs  Permiftion.  In  the  fecond  Place,  when  they  took  their 
Rank  in  the  Corps  in  which  they  were  to  ferve,  they  fwore  that  they  would  not  quit 
their  Ranks  but  to  charge  the  Enemy,  and  not  to  return  without  conquering.  Third¬ 
ly,  as  foon  as  they  were  encamped,  they  fwore  to  do  no  Injuftice  to  any  one,  either 
in  the  Camp,  or  within  a  Mile  round  it.  They  obferved  this  laft  fo  religioufty,  that 
M.  Scanrus  tells  us,  a  Roman  Army  encamped  one  Night  where  there  was  a  Tree  load- 
en  with  Fruit,  and  the  next  Morning,  when  they  march’d  away,  not  a  Soldier  had 
touch’d  it. 

whole 
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whole  of  this  Affair  is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  I  fhall  give  it 
at  Length,  almoft  in  the  fame  Words  that  Tint  arch  relates  it. 
When  this  Pedagogue  was  brought  before  the  Roman  General, 
he  told  him,  that  he  “  preferred  the  Pleafiire  of  obliging  him  to 
“  all  the  Duties  of  his  Profeffion,  and  for  that  Reafcn  he  gave 
“  him  up  Thaler#,  by  delivering  into  his  Hands  the  Sons  of 
“  the  Chief  Men  of  the  Town/’  Camillas ,  {truck  with  Hor¬ 
ror  at  fo  abominable  an  Addon,  turn’d  to  thefe  about  him,  and 
made  thefe  noble  Reflections;  “  Wrhat  a  miferable  Thing  is 
“  War  !  how  many  deplorable  Accidents  does  it  caufe  !  how 
“  much  Injultice  does  it  produce!  But  yet  War  has  its  Laws 
“  and  Rules  amongft  Men  of  Honour  and  Probity  ;  no  one 
“  ought  to  be  fo  eager  after  Victory,  as  to  purchafe  it  by  a 
“  mean  or  villainous  ACtion  :  A  Man  who  would  merit  the 
“  Name  of  a  real  good  General,  ought  to  rely  upon  his  own 
“  Courage  and  ConduCt,  and  not  upon  the  Wickednefs  and  Per- 
“  fidy  of  others  :  ”  Sunt  &  belli  Jicut  Tads  Jura ,  jufieque 
ea  non  minus  quam  fortiter  didicimus  genere.  Livy.  Puriuant 
to  this  Way  of  Reafbning,  he  ordered  the  Wretch  to  be  {tripped, 
his  Hands  tied  behind  him,  and  bid  his  Scholars  whip  him  back 
into  the  Town.  It  is  eafy  to  form  to  one’s  felf  an  Idea  of  the 
Anxiety  and  Pain  the  Parents  of  thefe  Youths  mu  ft  feel,  when 
they  heard  of  the  Treachery  of  this  mercenary  Villain  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  their  Surprize  and 
Joy,  to  lec  them  return  in  fo  unexpected  a  Manner  !  to  hear  the 
Children  as  they  ran  along,  call  the  Roman  General  their  God, 
their  ProteCtor,  and  their  Father !  This  fignal  Piece  of  Juftice 
not  only  fenfibly  affeCted  the  Parents  and  Relations  of  thefe 
Youths,  but  gave  the  whole  Body  of  the  People  a  high  Notion 
of  the  Inclination  of  the  Romans  to  Equity :  They  aftembled 
therefore  their  Council  immediately,  and  foon  took  a  Refolu* 
tion  in  it  of  fending  Deputies  to  Camillas ,  to  treat  about  the 
Surrender  of  their  City,  As  foon  as  they  came  to  him,  he 
difpatched  them  to  the  Senate  of  Roms ;  where,  being  introdu¬ 
ced,  they  told  that  Auguft  Affembly,  “  That  the  Romans  by 
“  preferring  Juftice  to  Victory,  had  taught  them  to  prefer  Sub* 
“  million  to  Liberty  ;  and  that  they  confefs’d,  they  did  not 
<c  think  themfelves  fo  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  Power,  as  they 
*  D  x  44  own’d 
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ct  own’d  they  were  in  Virtue.”  The  Deputies  were  fent  back  to 
Camillas,  and  the  whole  Matter  left  to  his  Determination  :  He 
only  demanded  fome  Sums  of  Money  for  the  Expences  of  the 
Expedition ;  made  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  all  the  Falifci , 
and  march’d  his  Troops  back  to  Rome . 

What  Juftice,  what  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  is  there  in  the  Ac¬ 
tion  I  have  related  !  If  we  confider  a  General  fure  of  Victory  by 
having  fuch  Hoftages  delivered  up  to  him,  abandon  it,  from  a 
ftriCt  Adherence  to  Juftice  and  Goodnefs,  and  then  remain  un¬ 
certain  of  taking  a  flrong  and  well  fortified  Town,  we  fliall  be 
flruck  with  Amazement!  Nor  are  the  Inhabitants  of  Fhaler#  to 
be  depriv’d  of  their  due  Praife,  for  there  is  a  Merit  in  being 
fenfibie  as  one  ought  of  the  true  Value  of  a  great  ACtion  ;  and 
this  they  were  in  the  ftrongeft  Manner,  as  appears  from  the 
whole  Account.  Valerius  Maximus  differs  a  little  from  Flu- 
tarch  and  Livy  in  the  Story  I  have  related  ;  for  he  fays,  this 
Treatment  of  the  Schoolmafter  was  by  the  Command  of  the 
Senate  :  But  it  is  much  more  reafonable  to.  depend  upon  the 
Authority  of  the  two  latter.  Befides,  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
General  fhould  have  the  Difpofition  of  fuch  Exigencies  of  War 
left  to  him,  than  that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  fend  to  his  Su¬ 
periors  for  frefh  Powers  upon  every  Accident. 

The  Juftice  of  the  Roman  People  appears  alio  in  what  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  very  City  of  Fhalera,  mentioned  in  the  former 
Story,  had  often  rebelled  againft  them,  and  was  as  often  fiib- 
dued  :  Thefe  frequent  Revolts  not  a  little  exaiperated  the  Peo* 
pie  of  Rome,  and  they  refolved  to  ufe  great  Severity  towards  it 
upon  its  laft  Reddition ;  but  when  Fapirius  (who  had  written 
the  Articles  of  Surrender,  as  Secretary  to  the  Conful  fK Lutatms , 
who  commanded  the  Roman  Army)  had  informed  the  Roman 
People  that  the  Falifci  gave  themfelves  up,  not  to  the  Power, 
but  to  the  Juftice  and  ftriCt  Adherence  to  Publick  Faith,  fo  con- 
Ipicuous  in  the  Romans ,  they  immediately  made  all  Paffion  pro¬ 
ductive  of  Severity  give  Way  to  Humanity  and  Goodnefs ;  fuch 
was  their  great  Regard  in  thofe  Times,  to  what  could  give  the 
trueft  Reputation  :  Omnem  Iram  placidd  Mente  depofuit ,  pa- 
riterque  &  viribus  odii,  non  fane  facile  vinci  ajfuetis , 
vilftor'ue  obfequio ,  qua  promptijjime  Licentiam  fubminifrat,  ne 
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Juftit'ue  deeffet ,  objiitit.  Valer.  Max.  Another  Inftance  will 
ftill  ftrengthen  the  Subject  I  am  upon  :  P .  Claudius  took  Ca- 
merium ,  a  Town  in  Zta/y,  and  fold  the  Inhabitants  for  Slaves  ; 
(a  thing  fometimes  pracftifed  by  the  Ancients  when  they  took  a 
Place  by  Force,  howfoever  harlh  it  may  appear  to  us :  and  they 
did  it  not  without  feme  Reafon  ;  for  whofoever  has  it  in  his 
Power  to  kill  an  Enemy  and  does  not,  has  methinks  a  Right  to 
dilpole  of  his  Perlon  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  allow¬ 
able  in  Chrijlianity ,  but  I  fpeak  according  to  the  Rules  and 
Maxims  of  War,  which,  unlefs  it  be  defenfive,  is  in  itfelf  a 
wicked  Thing;)  but  it  appeared  foon  after/that  there  were  fome 
Circumftances  not  quite  fo  agreeable  to  the  Notions  of  Juftice 
which  then  prevail’d  fo  ftrongly  with  the  Roman  People  ; 
upon  this  they  took  all  poffibie  Care  to  redeem  the  Captives, 
and  afligned  them  a  Habitation  in  the  Aventine ,  one  of  their 
feven  Hills  ;  and  apply’d  what  Money  arofe  from  the  Conqueft 
to  religious  Ufes.  J  Where  are  there  Inch  Examples  to  be  met 
With  in  the  Hiftories  of  any  Chriftian  People  ?  And  yet  certain 
it  is,  that  this  and  much  more  is  abfolutely  commanded  by  the 
Gofpel. 

T  h  k  equitable  and  generous  Conduct  of  the  Romans  towards 
Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus,  mu  ft  not  be  omitted.  This  Prince, 
as  famous  for  his  Courage  and  Magnanimity,  as  remarkable  for 
his  imprudent  and  ill-concerted  Enterprizes,  and  for  his  reftlefs 
and  unfortunate  Ambition,  attack’d  the  Romans  in  Italy,  and 
put  this  Martial  People  to  no  little  Trouble;  he  gained  feme 
Advantage  over  them  by  the  Superiority  of  his  Military  Difci- 
pline,  for  they  were  not  fo  well  verfed  in  the  Art  of  War  at 
that  Time:  Therefore  their  whole  Aim  and  their  whole  De¬ 
fires  were  (as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe)  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
drive  him  out  of  Italy  :  Whilft  they  were  in  this  Perplexity, 
the  King’s  Phyfician  comes  to  the  Roman  Generals  Fabncius 
aud  Emilius ,  and  for  a  competent  Reward  offers  to  poifon  his 
Sovereign  ;  the  two  Commanders  immediately  lent  a  Letter 
to  ‘Pyrrhus ,  in  which  they  laid  the  whole  Affair  before  him , 
and  told  him,  that  “  he  did  not  make  a  judicious  Choice  of 
“  either  Friends  or  Enemies,  of  which  this  Matter  was  a  Proof : 
“  That  they  had  rejected  the  Propofal  with  Indignation,  and 
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“  took  this  Method  to  fave  his  Life,  not  for  his  Sake,  bat  for 
4  4  their  own,  by  letting  him  know  what  thofe  about  him  were 
4  4  capable  of :  That  for  their  Parts  they  fcorrftd  a  Vidory  pur- 
41  chafed  at  fo  mean  a  rate  as  by  Perfidy  ;  for  that  they  had  an 
4  4  entire  Confidence  in  their  own  Con  dud:  and  Courage/’  The 
King,  amazed  at  this  aftonifhing  Piece  of  Juftice,  fought  their 
Friendfliip  and  Alliance,  and  to  reward  them,  fent  back  all  their 
Prifoners  without  Ranfom.  The  Romans ,  to  fhew  him  they 
did  not  exped  any  Recompence  for  an  Ad  of  Juftice,  which 
they  thought  incumbent  upon  them,  fent  him  back  as  many  of 
his  own  in  return,  and  would  hear  of  no  Friendfliip  with  him  un- 
lels  he  immediately  quitted  Italy. 

But  this  very  People  were  fo  unftable  in  their  Virtues,  that  not 
to  mention  moil  of  their  Conquefts,  which  were  certainly  Uftu> 
pations,  (as  all  Conqueft  muft  be  in  the  very  Nature  of  Things, 
fmce  no  Man  has  any  Right  to  proceed  farther  than  the  Laws 
of  Self-defence  allow  of)  they  were  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Ju¬ 
ftice,  which  had  well  nigh  deftroy’d  their  Republick :  Rrennus 
at  the  Head  of  a  moft  prodigious  Army  of  Gauls ,  a  People  not 
much  known  in  thofe  Days,  and  who  were  juftly  efteemed  Bar¬ 
barians,  entered  Italy  and  befieged  Clufum ;  the  Romans  upon 
this,  fent  Three  Ambaftadors  to  him,  who  were  received  with  great 
Regard ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  Befieged  made  a  Sally  upon 
the  Gauls ,  and  with  them  one  of  the  Ambaftadors,  contrary 
to  the  Duty  of  his  Fundion.  This  was  foon  obferved  by  the 
General  of  the  Gauls ,  who  thereupon  immediately  railed  the 
Siege  of  Clufium,  and  march’d  diredly  to  Rome  :  He  fent  a 
MefTage  to  the  Romans ,  demanding  thofe  Ambaftadors  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  up  to  him,  or  elfe  he  Ihould  look  upon  their  Crime  as  the 
Crime  of  the  whole  Nation.  There  was  great  Reafon  in  this 
Proceeding,  and  the  Romans  were  not  fo  ftupid  as  to  be  ignorant 
of  Juftice  in  this  Cafe  ;  but  fuch  was  their  Caprice  and  Infatua¬ 
tion  at  that  Time,  that,  contrary  to  all  the  Ideas  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  *  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  they  not  only  pro- 
fcded  thefe  Ambaftadors,  but  made  them  Military  Tribunes  \ 
chat  is,  gave  them  the  Command  of  that  Army  which  they 
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immediately  raifed  to  oppofe  Brennus ,  The  Confequence  of 
this  Imprudence,  as  well  as  Injuftice,  was  very  fetal;  for  the 
Gauls  defeated  the  Romans ,  took  Rome ,  and  almoft  totally 
ruin’d  it,  and  had  probably  exterminated  the  Roman  Name,  had 
not  the  banifh’d  Camillas  forgot  his  Injuries,  and  fay'd  his  un¬ 
grateful  Country  by  a  glorious  Vidtory  over  thefe  Barbarians . 

And  now  I  am  come  to  mention  him  once  more,  I  lliall  take 
Notice  of  one  Particularity  in  his  Life,  that  fliews  the  Uncer¬ 
tainty  of  Virtues  merely  Human,  and  unaffifted  by  Grace.  Not- 
withftanding  the  Merits  of  this  great  Man,  for  Inch  we  may  truly 
term  him  from  the  whole  Courie  of  his  Condudl  ;  he  had  fome 
Enemies,  who,  by  falfly  and  malicioufly  afperfing  him  (a  Piece  of 
Wickednefs  often  pradifed  in  the  Times  of  the  Republick  at 
Rome ,  as  well  as  in  the  Grecian  Commonwealths,  and  fince  their 
Time  in  other  Countries,)  raifed  liich  a  Spirit  in  the  Roman 
People,  that  he  was  banilhed  by  a  Majority  of  Voices.  At 
his  leaving  Rome ,  deeply  touched  with  the  Senfe  of  the  In- 
juftice  done  him,  he  could  not  forbear  uttering  mo  ft  bitter  Im¬ 
precations  againft  Rome ,  who  fo  foon  forgot  his  Services;  and 
he  heartily  befought  the  Gods?  that  they  would  bring  fome 
Misfortune  upon  the  Romans ,  that  they  might  foon  find  a 
want  of  him,  and  deplore  the  Lofs  of  fuch  a  Citizen.*  This 
indeed  did  happen,  and  in  rny  next  Chapter  I  fliall  relate  how 
he  behaved  upon  that  Occafion.  But  certainly  a  true  Chriftian? 
whole  Juftice  had  been  fo  remarkable  as  was  that  of  this  Gene¬ 
ral  at  Bhalera ,  could  never  have  fo  far  forgot  himfelf  as  to  con¬ 
found  a  whole  People  with  thole  who  were  his  Enemies  ;  and 
befides,  the  Maxim  of  forgiving  thofe  very  Enemies,  was  what 
Camillas*  feemed  to  be  ignorant  of ;  and  indeed  (as  I  lhall  after¬ 
wards  obferve)  nothing  but  the  Chriftian  Syftem  can  eftablifh 
in  its  full  Purity  that  noble  and  generous  Rule. 

T  o  the  former  AdHons  of  Juftice,  let  us  join  one  of  the 
famous  Lycurgus ,  Legiflator  of  the  Spartans ,  a  People  renown¬ 
ed  in  Hiftory  for  the  Laws  he  eftablifhed  amongft  diem,  which 

*  We  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Ancients  firmly  believed  that  alt  Imprecations  had 
their  defired  Effect.  — —  Dim  Dejiatio 9  fays  Horace,  in  his  Epod,  nulla  expiatur 
viflima. 
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raifed  their  State  to  fiich  a  Pitch  of  Power  and  Grandeur,  as  to 
be  the  Sovereigns  of  almoft  all  Greece  :  Lycurgus  had  a  Bro¬ 
ther  who  was  King  of  Sparta ;  he  died,  and  left  the  Queen  his 
Widow  big  with  Child;  this  Woman,  contrary  to  Nature  and  to 
all  Notions  of  Goodnefs,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  Brother-in- 
Law  to  make  himfelf  King ;  flic  promifed  him,  that  if  he  would 
marry  her,  ilie  would  take  the  proper  Methods  to  deftroy  the 
Child  fhe  was  then  big  with  :  Nothing  would  have  been  eafier 
than  for  Lycurgus  to  have  afcended  the  Throne  of  Sparta 
without  any  Oppofition,  for  he  was  fo  univerfally  reverenced  for 
his  Virtues  by  all  his  Citizens,  that  they  would  have  been  pleafed 
to  have  had  him  for  their  Sovereign  5  but  thofe  Virtues,  which 
made  it  fo  eafy  for  him  to  obtain  a  Kingdom,  made  him  re¬ 
fute  it  upon  fuch  Terms  ;  and  his  Love  of  Juftice  was  fiich, 
that  he  was  exceeding  fearful  left  this  wicked  Princefs  fhould 
commit  the  Cruelty  ihe  propos’d,  even  without  his  Confent:  To 
prevent  this  Misfortune,  he  flattered  her  Pafilon,  and  leerned  to 
liften  to  her  Propofal  *  but  told  her  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
earneftly  begged  of  her  that  file  would  not  injure  her  Health  by 
taking  fuch  Medicines  as  were  neceflary  to  the  End  propofed, 
but  that  ftie  would  let  the  Child  be  born,  and  when  it  fhould 
be  fo,  he  would  take  care  to  deftroy  it  :  By  this  Artifice  he 
brought  her  on  to  the  Time  of  her  Delivery  ;  and  when  that  was 
come,  he  fent  trufty  Perfons  to  watch  her,  with  Orders,  that 
if  ilie  brought  forth  a  Son,  they  fhould  bring  it  to  him,  where- 
foever  he  fliould  chance  to  be,  or  whatfoever  Bufmefs  he  fliould 
happen  at  that  Hour  to  be  engaged  in:  As  it  proved  to  be  a  Son, 
they  obey’d  his  Orders,  and  delivered  it  to  him  as  he  was  at 
Dinner  with  the  chief  Men  of  Sparta ;  he  immediately  prefented 
it  to  them,  and  faid,  “ Spartans ,  behold  your  King!  ”  and  caufed 
him  prefently  to  be  acknowledged  as  fuch.  For  a  Man  thus 
to  refufe  to  be  a  King,  merely  from  his  Attachment  to  Juftice, 
is  Purely  very  great  and  remarkable  in  a  Heathen!  Yet  this  Great 
Man,  amongft  a  Number  of  very  excellent  Laws,  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  Felicity  and  augment  the  Power  of  his 
Country,  eftabliflied  fome  that  were  contrary  to  all  true  Ideas 
of  Equity  as  well  as  Humanity,  as  that  of  expofing  Children 
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who  were  not  likely  to  prove  ftrong  and  healthy,  &ct  (See  Pot¬ 
ter  and  Rollin  ;  or  Plutarch  in  vita  Lycurg.) 

As  to  this  Inequality,  this  Inftability  in  their  Virtues,  that 
we  have  taken  Notice  of  as  the  particular  Character  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Heathens,  it  is  worth  remarking,  what  'Plutarch  tells  us 
of  Agefilaus,  one  of  the  Kings  of  Sparta  ;  *  he  fays,  That 
Juftice  was  his  peculiar  favourite  Virtue;  and  he  relates  to 
this  Purpofe  an  Expreffion  of  his  which  has  true  Greatnefs  in 
it  :  A  Perfon  accidentally  mentioned  before  him  the  King  of 
Perfia,  whom  the  Greeks  ufually  called  the  Great  King ,  (asmot 
many  Years  ago  th  q  Grand  Monarque  was  a  Term  for  the  French 
King,  which  convey’d  Ideas  very  flocking  to  Englijh  Ears;) 
upon  hearing  this  Epithet,  Agefilaus  took  it  up  with  fome 
Warmth  ;  How,  fays  he,  is  he  Greater  than  me,  if  he  be  not 
Jufter  ?  Yet  the  Hiftorian  obferves,  that  he  frequently  violated 
Juftice  in  favour  of  his  Friends :  In  one  Acftion  he  is  inexcufa- 
ble ;  for  when  Phtebidas ,  a  Lacedemonian ,  had  feized  upon  the 
Cittadei  of  Thebes  in  the  Time  of  a  profound  Peace,  Agefilaus 
not  only  (poke  warmly  in  Defence  of  this  Action,  but  engaged 
the  Lacedemonians  to  avow  it,  which  they  unjuftly  did.  Their 
Troops  and  Generals  were  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  famous 
Pelopidas ,  with  the  help  of  the  Athenians ;  but  the  Detail  of 
this  Affair  is  foreign  to  my  Purpofe. 

What  can  be  nobler  than  the  Sentiments  of  Agefilaus , 
which  he  often  put  in  Practice  ?  And  had  he  been  a  true  Chri* 
ftian,  could  he  eyer  have  fwerv’d  from  Juftice  upon  any  Ac¬ 
count?  It  is  impoffible.  And  the  Lacedemonians ,  who  pre¬ 
tended  fo  much  to  Juftice  and  Virtue,  and  who  really  were  in 
general  a  virtuous  People,  were  guilty  of  great  Injuftice,  in  thus 
eiiflaving  the  Thebans  in  lb  treacherous  a  Manner. 

Of  all  the  Points  in  which  the  Ancient  Heathens  were  ftribfc 
Obferyers  of  Juftice,  there  is  none  I  think  in  which  they  fhin’d 
more  eminently  than  in  their  Publick  Faith;  I  mean  in  their 
Treaties  of  Alliance,  their  making  Peace,  or  denouncing  War; 
their  great  Relpebt  to  the  Perfons  of  Ambaffadors,  Envoys  or 
Heralds  :  In  all  which  they  far  furpafled  the  Moderns.  They 
had  a  greater  Simplicity  in  all  Treaties,  were  more  expeditious 
and  more  clear;  their  declaring  War  was  in  a  noble,  fignificant 


*  Plat,  in  vita  Agef. 


E 


Manner 
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Manner,  and  had  all  the  Appearance  of  Juftice  ;  and  daring  the 
Times  of  real  Greatnefs  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans ,  they  made 
Declarations  of  War  always  previous  to  their  marching  in  Arms, 
and  would  have  fcorn'd  a  Surprize  upon  an  Enemy ;  and  they 
had  luch  a  Regard  to  Treaties  and  to  their  Allies,  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  violated  their  Juftice  in  that,  whilft  they  retained  thole  Sen¬ 
timents  which  make  a  People  truly  great ;  for  Men  become  fo, 
not  by  the  Largenefs  of  their  Pofleffions,  but  by  the  Manner 
of  pofiTefling  them.  The  Cafe  has  been  far  different  with  the 
Chriftian  World  for  fome  Ages  part  ;  luch  is  the  Bafenels  of  Soul 
amongft  Mankind  !  luch  their  Difregard  to  their  holy  Religion  ! 
Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  our  Degeneracy,  Treaties,  concluded 
with  all  the  Solemnity,  Expence  and  Trouble,  have  been  merely 
Tricks  of  State,  and  often  made  with  a  Defign  to  deceive ;  then, 
foon  after,  as  Intereft  varies,  or  the  falfe  Notions  of  Policy,  others 
dire&ly  contrary  have  been  made,  with  the  lame  fallacious  Defigns ; 
nay,  fometimes,  two  abfolutely  contradictory  to  each  other  have 
been  fubfifting  at  the  fame  time;  at  other  times,  a  People  who  have 
been  thought  Friends  to  another  Nation,  have  taken  up  Arms  for 
little  or  no  Reafon,  and  fallen  upon  that  very  Nation,  without 
giving  them  time  to  prepare  themfelves,  and  like  Robbers  de- 
IpoiPd  them  of  their  Pofieffions,  their  Lives  or  Liberties :  Thole 
Minifters  *  concerned  in  the  publick  Affairs  of  Nations,  who  have 
been  mo  ft  verfed  in  bale  Contrivances  and  low  Artifices,  are 
efteemed  the  greateft  Men,  (that  is  indeed,  thofe  who  could  de¬ 
ceive  the  moft:)  Thofe  Generals  have  been  thought  the  beft, 
who  could  by  Fallliood  and  Cunning  diftrefs,  not  only  the  op- 
pofite  Armies,  (that  the  Art  of  War  allows)  but  whole  Nations. 

Thus  the  moft  facred  Things  have  been  made  a  Jeft  of!  (for 
in  Chriftian  Treaties,  Religion  intervenes  as  well  as  amongft  the 
Heathens ;  )  thus  has  Publick  Faith  been  fet  at  nought  ;  and  Per¬ 
fidy  and  Breach  of  Promifes,  and  the  Violation  of  all  Juftice, 
made  a  common  Practice  amongft  thofe  who  pretend  to  the  Name 
of  Chriftians!  Thus  Nations,  who  are  perpetually  at  Variance  with 
themfelves  and  with  others,  about  the  DoCtrine  and  other  Points 
of  our  holy  Religion,  are  yet  conftantly  fetting  it  at  nought!  And 

*  For  Inftance,  Richlieu ,  Mazarin ,  Jlberoni ,  &c.  who  (being  Prelates  of  the  Church 
of  Romef)  have  in  their  Adminiftration  made  a  Jeft  of  Publick  Faith,  Publick  juftice, 
and  Oaths  of  all  kinds, 

this 
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this  is  got  into  a  Science  amongft  the  Moderns,  under  the  fpecious 
Name  of  being  good  Politicians;  a  Word  unknown  to  the  An¬ 
cients  in  the  Senfe  we  underftand  it,  as  well  as  the  Thing  itfelf 
was,  and  entirely  produced  fince  their  Time;  they  underftood 
what  was  true  Policy,  and,  generally  Ipeaking,  pradifed  it. 

This  Depravity  has  been  almoft  general ;  hardly  any  one  Na¬ 
tion  can  be  more  taxed  with  it  than  another;  only  they  have 
pradifed  it  moft,  who  have  had  the  greateft  Skill.* 

T  o  lliew  how  different  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were,  I  jfhall 
briefly  lay  before  the  Reader  their  Cuftoms  in  thefe  Affairs,  as  I 
find  them  collected  from  the  befl  Authors :  I  fiiall  begin  with 
the  Romans .  j*  “  The  Romans  ufed  abundance  of  Superflition 
u  in  entering  upon  any  Hoftility,  or  in  clofing  any  League  or 
“  Confederacy  :  The  Publick  Minifters,  who  performed  the  Ce» 
u  remonial  Part  of  both  thefe,  were  the  Feciales,  (a  Sett  of  Men 
“  efleemed  facred  to  Religion,  and  fo  called  from  fides,  or  a  fa* 
u  dere  faciendo )  a  fort  of  Heralds:  When  any  neighbouring 
“  State  had  given  fufficient  Reafon  to  the  Senate  to  fiilped  a 
u  Defign  of  Breaking  with  them,  or  had  offered  any  Violence 
“  or  Injuftice  to  the  Subjeds  of  Rome ,  which  was  enough  to 
“  give  them  the  Repute  of  Enemies ;  one  of  the  Feciales  (or 
u  Heralds)  chofen  out  of  the  College  on  this  Occafion,  and  ha- 
“  bited  in  the  Veft  belonging  to  his  Order,  together  with  his 
u  other  Enfigns  and  Habiliments,  fet  forward  for  the  Enemy's 
“  Country  :  As  foon  as  he  reached  the  Confines,  he  pronounced 
a  a  formal  Declaration  of  the  Caufe  of  his  Arrival,  calling  all 
“  the  Gods  to  witnefs,  and  imprecating  the  divine  Vengeance 
“  on  hirnfelf  and  his  Country,  if  his  Reafons  were  not  juft* 
u  When  he  came  to  the  chief  City  of  the  Enemy,  he  again 
“  repeated  the  fame  Declaration,  with  fome  Addition,  and  withal 
“  defired  Satisfadion.  If  they  delivered  into  his  Power  the  Au~ 

thors  of  the  Injury,  or  gave  Hoftages  for  Security,  he  returned 

*  This  Cenfure  ftill  affedts  moft  of  the  Nations  around  us,  as  well  as  the  former 
Times  of  the  Britijh  Story  ;  for  even  Envy  muft  confefs,  that  now  we  live  in  a  Reign, 
and  under  an  Adminiftration,  which,  like  the  Sun  ftiining  out  and  difpelling  a  general 
Darknefs,  have  reftor’d  in  this  Ifland  a  due  Regard  to  Publick  Faith  and  Publick  Ju- 
ftice.  —  Happy  Nation  !  if  fuch  bright  Exampl  es  may  ferve  to  re-eftablifh  in  the  World 
a  due  Veneration  for  the  Virtue  I  treat  of,  and  fix  it  as  well  amongft  other  Nations,  as 
amongft  our  Pofterity  !  t  See  Rom.  Antiq.  by  Kennett, 

Ex  “  fatisfied 


u  fatisfied  into  Rome ;  if  otherwife  they  defired  Time  to  con- 
u  fider,  he  went  away  for  Ten  Days,  and  then  came  again  to 
u  hear  their  Refolution  ;  and  this  he  did  in  fome  Cafes  three 
a  times ;  but  if  nothing  was  done  toward  an  Accommodation 
a  in  about  Thirty  Days,  he  declared  that  the  Romans  would 
u  afTert  their  Right  by  their  Arms.  After  this,  the  Herald  was 
a  obliged  to  return,  and  to  make  a  true  Report  of  his  EmbafTy 
u  before  the  Senate,  alluring  them  of  the  Legality  of  the  War, 
a  which  they  were  now  confiilting  to  undertake;  and  was  then 
45  again  difpatched  to  perform  the  laft  part  of  the  Ceremony, 
which  was,  to  throw  a  Spear  into,  .or  towards  the  Enemy's 
u  Country,  in  Token  of  Defiance,  and  as  a  Summons  to  War, 
u  pronouncing  a  Sett  Form  of  Words  to  the  like  Purpofe.  As 
u  to  the  making  of  Leagues,  Tolybius  acquaints  us,  that  the 
“•  Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  an  Agreement  between  the  Ro- 
lt  mans  and  the  Carthaginians  was  performed  in  this  Manner  : 
a  The  Carthaginians  fwore  by  the  Gods  of  their  Country  ;  and 
a  the  Romans ,  after  their  ancient  Cuftom,  fwore  by  a  Stone,  and 
a  then  by  Mars.  They  fwore  by  a  Stone  thus;  the  Herald  who 
took  the  Oath,  having  fworn  in  behalf  of  the  Publick,  takes 
a  up  a  Stone,  and  then  pronounces  thefe  Words;  If  I  keep  my 
a  Faith,  may  the  Gods  vouchfafe  their  Affiftance,  and  give  me 
a  Succefs;  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  violate  it,  then  may  the  other 
a  Party  be  entirely  fafe,  and  preferved  in  their  Country,  in  their 
Laws,  in  their  Pofieffions,  and,  in  a  Word,  in  all  their  Rights 
a  and  Liberties ;  and  may  I  pcriih  and  fall  alone,  as  now  this 
u  Stone  does;  and  then  he  let  the  Stone  fall  out  of  his  Hands.* 
a  Livy's  Account  of  the  like  Ceremony,  is  fomething  more  par- 
u  ticular,  yet  differs  little  in  Sub  fiance ;  only  that  he  fays,  the 
u  Herald's  concluding  Claufe  was,  Otherwife  may  Jove  ftrike 
“  the  Roman  People,  as  I  do  this  Hog;  and  accordingly  he  kil- 
a  led  a  Hog  which  flood  ready  by  with  the  Stone  he  held  in  his 
a  Hand.  This  laft  Opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Authority  of  Vin- 
a  gil ,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Romans  and  Albanians ,  he  fays, 

— — -  Et  C£fa  jungebant  fadera  Torcd .. 


*  Polyb.  Lib.  3.. 


«  And 
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a  And  perhaps  both  thele  Cuftoms  might  be  in  Ufe  in  different 
a  Times. 

T  o  what  I  have  taken  from  the  Ingenious  Author  abovemen- 
tioned,  I  fliall  add  a  Treaty  mentioned  by  Toly  bins,  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians ,  which  put  an  End  to  the  fir  ft 
Tunick  War  :  It  was  concluded  between  Lutatius  the  Roman 
Conful,  who  commanded  the  Troops  of  Rome ,  and  Barca  the 
Carthaginian  General  j  it  was  in  thefe  Terms  :  u  There  fliall 
be  (if  the  Romm  People  ratify  it)  FriendOiip  between  Rome 
w  and  Carthage ,  upon  the  following  Conditions,  viz.  The  Car - 
thaginians  ihall  quit  all  Sicily ,  (which  was  the  great  Bone  of 
“  Contention)  they  fliall  not  attack  Hiero ,  nor  the  Inhabitants 
a  of  Syracufe ,  or  their  Allies ;  they  fliall  deliver  up  to  the  Ko~ 
a  mans  all  their  Prifoners  ranfomlefs,  and  fliall  pay  them  in 
“  the  Space  of  Twenty  Years  two  hundred  Thoufand  two  Iran- 
a  dred  Euboick  Talents  of  Silver  (Which  was  a  very  great 
Sum  ;  for  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Romans  had  the  Superio¬ 
rity  at  that  Time  over  the  Carthaginians .) 

In  fo  few  Words,  and  with  fuch  a  noble  Simplicity,  was  the 
different  Xnterefts  of  two  powerful  Nations  fettled!  The  Ro¬ 
mans  kept  to  this  Treaty  with  great  Exadmefs,  and  were  much 
to  be  commended,  till  at  Iaft  they  were  tempted  to  feize  upon 
Sardinia ,  where  they  were  invited  by  the  Rebels  againft  the 
Carthaginians ,  who  were  in  Poffeffion  of  the  Ifland.  The  Re- 
publick  of  Carthage  was  not  in  a  Condition  to  refill:  them  at 
that  Time ;  but  foon  after  they  began  the  fecond  Tunick  War, 
(of  which  this  Injuftice  of  the  Romans  was  really  the  Caufe) 
Twenty-four  Years  after  the  Conclufion  of  this  Treaty  :  How 
near  the  Romans  were  to  their  Deftrucdion  by  the  Conducft  and 
Valour  of  Hannibal ,  one  of  the  greateft  Generals  we  read  of  in 
Story,  is  well  enough  known.  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  making  War  and  Peace,  in  ufe  amongft  the  Greeks .  * 

“  Before  the  Grecians  engaged  themfelves  in  War,  it  was 
M  ufual  to  publifli  a  Declaration  of  the  Injuries  they  had  received, 
4<  and  to  demand  Satisfaction  by  AmbafTadors;  for  however  pre¬ 
pared,  or  excellently  skill'd  they  were  in  the  Affairs  of  War ; 

*  Vide  Dr-  Potter’;  Grecian  Antiquities, 


“  yet 
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“  yet  Peace,  if  to  be  procured  upon  honourable  Terms,  was 
u  was  thought  more  eligible.— Invafions,  without  Notice,  were 
u  looked  on  rather  as  Robberies  than  lawful  Wars}  as  defigned 
“  rather  to  fpoil  and  make  a  Prey  of  Perfons  innocent  and  un- 
u  provided,  than  to  repair  any  Loffes  or  Damages  luftained  ; 
a  which,  for  ought  the  Invaders  knew,  might  have  been  latisfied 
u  for  an  eafier  Way.  *Tis  therefore  no  Wonder,  what  ! Polybius 
u  {Lib.  4.)  relates  of  the  Etolians ,  that  they  were  held  for  the 
4C  common  Robbers  and  Outlaws  of  Greece  ;  it  being  their  Man- 
a  ner  to  ftrike  without  Warning,  and  make  War  without  any 
u  previous  and  publick  Declaration,  whenever  they  had  Oppor- 
€C  tunity  of  enriching  themfelves  with  the  Spoil  and  Booty,  of 
u  their  Neighbours  :  Yet  there  want  not  Inftances  of  Wars  be- 
a  gun  without  previous  Notice,  even  by  Nations  of  better  Re- 
a  pute  for  Juftice  and  Humanity  ;  but  this  was  only  done  up- 
a  on  Provocations  lb  great  and  exaiperating,  that  no  Recom- 
u  pence  was  thought  fit  to  atone  for  them:  Whence  it  came  to 
a  pais,  that  fuch  Wars  were,  of  all  others,  the  moft  bloody  and 
u  pernicious,  and  fought  with  Excefs  of  Rage  and  Fury ;  the 
a  contefting  Parties  being  refolved  to  extirpate  each  other,  if 
“  poffible,  out  of  the  World.  — -  What  Injuries  foever  had  been 
u  committed,  yet  Ambafladors  were  held  facred  by  all  Sides; 
“  Gods  and  Men  were  thought  to  be  concerned  to  profecute 

u  with  utoioft  Vengeance  all  Injuries  done  them.  - -  Their 

“  Leagues  were  of  three  Sorts;  1.  A  bare  crTroybri,  auvdmih  eipm, 
u  or  Peace,  whereby  both  Parties  were  obliged  to  ceale  from 
a  all  ASts  of  Hoftility,  and  neither  to  moleft  one  another,  nor 
u  the  Confederates  of  either,  z.  whereby  they  obli- 

“  ged  themfelves  to  afiift  one  another,  in  cafe  they  fliould  be 
“  invaded.  3.  whereby  they  covenanted  to  aflift  one 

u  another,  as  well  when  they  made  Invafions  upon  others,  as 
4£  when  themfelves  were  Invaded,  and  to  have  the  fame  Friends 
a  and  Enemies.  ( Thucyd .  in  bell.  Teloponl)  All  thefe  Cove- 

a  nants  were  folemnly  confirmed  by  mutual  Oaths. - To  the 

a  End  they  might  lie  under  a  greater  Obligation  to  preferve  them 
a  inviolate,  we  find  it  cuftomary  to  engrave  them  upon  Tables, 
a  which  they  fixed  up  at  Places  of  general  Concourfe,  that  all 
*  the  World  might  be  Witneffes  of  their  Juftice  and  Fidelity  : 

“  Thus 
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“  Thus  we  find  the  Articles  of  Treaty  between  Athens  and 
“  Spai'ta  not  only  publilhed  in  thofe  Cities,  but  at  the  Places 
“  where  the  Olympian,  Tythian  and  IJlhmian  Games  were  cele- 
“  brated,  ( Thucyd .  bell.  Telopon .)  Others  exchanged  certain 
“  Tejfera,  in  Greek  32u'jx£oAa,  which  might  be  produced  on  any 
“  Occafion  as  Evidences  of  the  Agreement  :  The  Covenant  it- 
“  felf  was  alfo  called  by  the  fame  Name.  Farther  to  continue 
the  Remembrance  of  mutual  Agreements  frefh  in  their  Minds, 
««  it  was  not  uncommon  for  States  thus  united,  interchangeably 
“  to  fend  Ambafifadors,  who  on  fome  appointed  Day,  when 
the  People  aflembled  in  great  Numbers,  ftiould  openly  repeat, 
44  and  by  mutual  Confent  confirm,  their  former  Treaty:  This 
44  we  find  pracftifed  by  th z  Athenians  and  Spartans ,  after  their 
44  forementioned  League;  the  Spartan  Ambafladors  prelenting 
44  themfelves  at  Athens ,  upon  the°  Feftival  of  Bacchus ,  and  the 
44  Athenians  at  Sparta,  on  the  Feftival  of  Hyacinthus.  Their 
44  Manner  of  declaring  War,  was  to  fend  an  Herald,  who  bad 
44  the  Perfons  who  had  injured  them  to  prepare  for  an  Invafion, 
44  and  fometimes,  in  Token  of  Defiance,  caft  a  Spear  towards 
44  them :  The  Athenians  frequently  let  loofe  a  Lamb  into"  their 
44  Enemy's  Territories ;  fignifying  thereby,  that  what  was  then 
44  an  Habitation  for  Men,  fhould  be  laid  wafte  and  defo- 
44  late,  and  become  a  Pafture  for  Sheep.  Hence  ccpvx 
44  came  to  be  a  Proverbial  Phrafe  for  entering  into  a  State  of 
44  War.” - 

Thus  far  the  learned  Author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Greece ; 
by  whom,  and  by  the  Author  quoted  before,  the  Reader  may 
obferve  the  great  Perfpicuity,  Simplicity,  and  expeditious  Way 
of  making  Peace,  or  declaring  War ;  and  that  they  were  conftant 
Obfervers  of  Juftice  in  the  Manner  of  doing  it,  however  unjuft 
they  might  be  in  their  Motives.  V 

The  Method  the  Ter  fans  ufed,  tho’  full  of  Arrogance,  has 
thus  much  of  Juftice  in  it,  that  they  gave  People  Notice  of  what 
they  were  to  expert  ;  When  they  had  refolved  to  make  War  a- 
gainft  a  Nation,  they  always  went  upon  a  Suppofition  that  they 
fhould  make  an  eafy  Conqueft  of  it  ;  fiich  was  the  Confidence 
they  had  in  their  numerous  Armies,  and  their  vaft  Extent  of 
Dominion  ;  their  Kings  thought  they  were  fure  of  being  Matters 

of 
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of  the  World,  if  they  did  but  attempt  it  !  Their  Cuftom  there¬ 
fore  was  to  fend  AmbafTadors  to  thole  Nations  they  propoied  to 
attack,  and  thefe  were  to  make  a  Demand  of  Earth  and  Water 
robe  given  to  their  Mafter  ;  which  was  lymbolically  to  expreft, 
that  thofe  People  were  to  fiibmit  their  Country,  which  conflfted 
of  Earth  and  Water,  to  the  Will  and  Pleafure  of  the  Kings  of 
Perjia  *  and  in  cafe  of  a  Refufal,  thefe  AmbafTadors  declared 
War  againft  them.  This  the  Kings  of  Perjia  frequently  prac* 
tifed  againft  the  Greeks ,  as  may  be  feen  in  ‘Plutarch ,  Herodotus , 
&c.  —  And  to  this  Purpole  I  fliall  obferve,  that  we  find  in 
Plutarch ,  that  the  Perjian  Kings  kept  YefTels  filled  with  Water 
of  the  Nile  and  Danube,  to  ihew  they  were  Mafters  of  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  World.  (Vide  Pint,  in  Alexandro.) 

I  shall  now  bring  an  Inftance  or  two  of  the  Method  of 
afferting  what  they  thought’  their  Right,  pradtifed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  which  will  give  us  fome  Idea  of  that  People  in  that  Par¬ 
ticular. 

The  Enmity  and  Jealoufy  that  is  obferved  in  Hiftory  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians ,  was  in  Reality  about  Power, 
whatever  Pretences  they  thought  fit  to  make  uie  of :  When  the 
two  Republicks  had  got  to  that  Pitch  of  Greatnefs,  as  to  be 
proper  Rivals,  they  foon  began  to  manifeft  a  Refolution  of  fub- 
duing  each  other  ;  and  had  not  their  Situation  been  different,  as 
to  the  Genius  of  each  Commonwealth,  it  is  probable,  one  of  the 
two  Nations  had  been  extirpated  long  before  that  Cataftrophe 
did  happen  :  But  the  one  was  a  People  compofed  of  Soldiers  ; 
the  other  fubfifted  and  acquired  their  Power  chiefly  by  Com¬ 
merce:  This  Difference,  (befides  perhaps  their  natural  Difpofi- 
tions)  foon  dejedted  the  Carthaginians  upon  ill  Succeffes,*  and 
made  them  grow  foon  weary  of  War  ;  whereas  the  Romans , 
like  that  Son  of  the  Earth  mentioned  by  the  Poets,  grew  more 
vigorous  and  more  refolute  from  their  Defeats,  and  had  ra¬ 
ther  have  been  totally  deftroy'd,  than  demanded  Peace  upon 
unequal  and  difhonourable  Terms.  This  Temper  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Carthage ,  was  one  of  the  Reafons  which  made  them  To 
quietly  give  up  Sardinia  by  a  Treaty  to  the  Romans ,  who  had 

.*  Livy,  St.  Evremond.  and  Reflexions  fur  la  Grandeur  d.es  Romains. 
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unjuftly  feiz’d  upon  it.  But  when  the  famous  Hannibal ,  who 
had  an  hereditary  Hatred  again  ft  the  Romans ,  obtained  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Carthaginian  Army,  his  Party  prevailed  in  the  Se¬ 
nate  of  Carthage ,  and  made  them  refolve  to  refent  their  Ufage, 
as  to  Sardinia ,  and  recover  their  Poffeftions  from  the  Romans : 
To  this  Purpofe,  the  Carthaginian  General  befteged  Saguntum , 
a  Town  then  allied  to  the  Romans  *  I  fhall  not  enter  into  a 
Detail  of  this  Affair,  becaufe  it  is  foreign  to  my  Subject  ;  only 
thus  far  I  fhall  fay,  that  the  Saguntines  {hewed  moft  rare  Fide¬ 
lity  to  the  Romans ,  who  were  much  too  remils  in  iuccouring 
them :  However,  Ambaffadors  were  fent  from  Rome  to  Carthage , 
to  enquire  of  the  Senate  of  that  Republick,  if  their  General 
had  befiegcd  Saguntum  by  their  Order;  if  not,  they  required 
him  to  be  given  up  to  the  Refentment  of  the  Romans  ;  but  if 
the  whole  Nation  avowed  the  Fad,  they  had  then  Orders  to 
declare  War  :  They  found  the  Carthaginian  Senate  more  in¬ 
clined  to  War  than  Peace  (as  was  natural  to  fuppofe ; )  upon  this, 
Fakius,  one  of  the  Ambaffadors,  folding  up  the  Plaits  of  his 
Gown,  “  Here  (fays  he)  I  bring  you  Peace  and  War,  take  which 
“  you  pi  cafe  !  ”  Hie  vobis  Bellum  cf)  Tacem  fortamus ,  utrum 
placet  Jumite  !  Liv.  The  Senate  unanimoufly  cry?d  out,  “  Give 
“  us  which  you  pleafe :  ”  He  then  let  go  the  Folds  of  the 
Gown,  and  told  them,  “  he  gave  them  War.  They  anlivered, 

That  they  accepted  it  willingly,  and  would  carry  it  on  with 
a  as  much  Refolution,  as  they  had  chofen  it.”  This  Method 
of  declaring  War  is  fomething  different  from  that  I  have  be¬ 
fore  related,  but  of  equal  Simplicity  and  Opennefs  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  other  Ceremonies  might  be  made  ufe  of  after  this  De¬ 
claration. 

With  fo  few  Words,  and  fo  little  Preamble,  but  at  the  fame 
time  with  fb  much  Appearance  of  Juftice,  was  this  moft  im¬ 
portant  War  begun  between  two  of  the  moft  powerful  People 
then  in  the  World;  a  War  which  was  very  near  ablblutely  de- 
ftroying  the  Roman  People  ;  but  by  a  ft  range  Turn  of  Fortune, 
ended  in  the  Ruin  of  the  Carthaginians ;  for  they  were  brought 
fo  low  by  this,  that  the  third  Tunic k  War  was  but  a  natural 

*  Vide  T.  Liv. 
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Sequel  to  it.  The  fir  ft  Appearance  of  this  Enmity  between  the 
two  People  was  feen  in  their  War  about  Sicily  •  as  ‘Pyrrhus  King 
of  Epirus  had  very  judicioufly  foretold  when  he  left  that  Ex¬ 
pedition,  (which  he  had  lightly  undertaken  ;  )  for,  looking  back 
upon  the  Ifland,  What  a  Subject  of  Contention  (fays  he  to 
thofe  about  him),  what  a  Field  for  Exercife  (o/ap  n^Aa^T^) 
do  we  leave,  my  Friends,  to  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians ! 

Another  Inftance  will  ftill  fhew  thefe  Sovereigns  of  Man¬ 
kind  in  a  clearer  Light  :  Mithridates  King  of  Rontus ,  a  Prince 
the  mo  ft  famous  we  read  of  in  Hiftory,  had  been  as  formida¬ 
ble  an  Enemy  as  the  Romans  had  ever  met  with,*  but  was  at 
laft  reduced  very  low  by  Lucullus  (one  of  the  moft  fortunate 
Generals  of  the  Republick,  and  a  Man  of  many  private  Vir¬ 
tues;)  upon  this,  Mithridates  took  Refuge  in  the  Court  of 
Tigranes y  the  moft  powerful  Prince  of  Afia,  and  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  his  Daughter,  The  Grandeur  of  this  Monarch  appears  ah 
moft  incredible,  but  is  well  attefted  by  the  beft  Hiftorians :  His 
Subjects  always  fhew'd  him  that  outward  fervile  Appearance  of 
Veneration,  according  to  the  Eaftern  Cuftora;  I  mean,  they  fell 
proftrate  before  him,  whenever  he  was  feen  by  them:  He  pof* 
fefled  immenib  Riches,  and  had  a  vaft  Trad:  of  Land  under  his 
Subjection;  even  crowiftd  Heads  were  frequent  in  his  Court; 
and  ITiftory  tells  us,  he  had  four  Kings  ftood  as  Guards  at  the 
four  Corners  of  his  Throne :  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  Pride  of 
fuch  a  Man.  To  him  Lucullus  feet  Appius  Claudius ,  (a  young 
Man  who  was  Brother  to  his  Wife)  to  demand  Mithridates  to 
be  delivered  up.  When  he  was  introduced  to  Tigranes ,  he  told 
him,  with  a  true  Roman  Intrepidity,  that  he  came  to  require 
him  to  deliver  up  Mithridates ,  who  was  due  to  the  Triumph 
of  his  General  Lucullus ,  for  many  Reafons,  and  chiefly  for 
having  been  vanquiflied  by  him  in  fair  and  open  War;  and  that 
if  he  refilled  to  comply  with  this  juft  Demand,  he  had  Orders 
to  declare  War  againft  him.  The  King,  not  ufed  to  this  fort  of 
Language,  was  aftonifli’d,  as  well  as  his  whole  Court  *  but  he 
had,  however,  Temper  enough  to  anfwer  in  a  gentle  manner, 
that  he  could  not  give  up  the  Father  of  his  Queen  ;  and  that  if 

*  Vide  Plut.  in  LucuL 
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the  Romans  did  unjuft! y  attack  him,  he  would  endeavour  to  de¬ 
fend  himfelf.  Lueullus  did  attack  him,  and  defeated  his  vail 
Armies  with  a  Handful  of  Men  •  but  this  is  nothing  to  my  Pur- 
pofe.  I  fllall  only  obferve  the  Juftice,  as  well  as  Humanity, 
of  this  Monarch  5  he  dilmifs’d  Appius  Claudius  with  great  Re¬ 
gard,  and  fent  him  Prefen ts ;  of  which  however  he  took  only  a 
Golden  Cup,  that  he  might  not  feem  infenfible  of  the  PoSitenefs 
of  Tigranes . 

The  great  Regard  the  Romans  {hevfd  to  Publick  Faith,  appears 
in  many  Inftances  ;  of  which  I  fliall  only  feled:  two  or  three  % 
The  Carthaginians  had  been  guilty  of  a  fignal  Breach  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  (a  People  who  were  not  famous  for  a  ftridr 
Adherence  to  Juftice,  as  the  Proverb  which  was  current  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  them  may  convince  11s  of,  Fides  Runic  a )  for  they  feized 
upon  one  of  the  Roman  Admirals  in  their  fir  it  War  with  that 
People,  having  by  Artifice  drawn  him  to  an  Interview  ;  but  it 
happened  not  long  after,  that  upon  a  Defeat  of  their  Fleet  near 
Sicily ,  they  (according  to  their  defponding  Genius)  immediately 
were  bent  upon  filing  for  Peace :  Amilcar ,  one  of  their  Captains, 
profefled  that  he  dared  not  to  put  himfelf  into  the  Hands  of  a 
People,  whofe  Admiral  they  had  treated  in  fo  treacherous  a  Man¬ 
ner  •  but  Hanno ,  one  of  his  Colleagues,  told  him,  that  he  knew 
the  Temper  of  the  Romans  better  than  to  judge  fo  bafely  of 
them;  and  accordingly  went  immediately  to  them.  When  he 
arrived  at  their  Camp,  a  Roman  Officer  faid,  in  the  hearing  of 
his  General,  that  Hanno  deferved  the  fame  Ufage  which  his 
Countrymen  had  beftowed  on  the  Roman  Commander  :  No, 
reply’d  the  Conful,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Carthaginian ,  you 
are  here  fecure;  the  Regard  to  Publick  Faith,  fo  conftantly 
fhewn  by  the  Roman  People,  preierves  you  from  all  Harms:* 
Ip  te  motif  Hanno,  fides  civitatis  nojtra ?  liber  at. 

The  re  is  in  the  lame  Author,  an  Action  of  the  firft  Scipio 
Africanus  much  to  be  applauded  :  It  chanced  that  he  took  a 
Carthaginian  Ship,  during  the  fecond  Runic k .War,  in  which 
were  many  of  the  chief  Perfons  of  Carthage  \  who,  trading  to 
the  Equity  of  this  General,  told  him  that  they  were  Ambafia- 
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dors  fent  ro  him :  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  this  was  an 
Invention  of  Runick  Cunning  to  avoid  the  prefect  Danger;  yet, 
not  to  fail  in  fhewing  Refpcd:  even  to  an  Appearance  of  io  fa- 
cred  a  Character,  he  difmiited  them  all  free  and  untouched. 

Nor  did  the  Roman  Senate  fhew  lefs  Fondnefs  for  Juftice 
and  Equity,  in  relation  to  Publick  Faith,  when.  Ambaffadors 
came  to  Rome  from  Apollonian  for  upon  forae  Injury  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  two  of  the  Roman  ALdiles,  the  Senate  ordered  thefe 
to  be  given  up  to  thole  Minifters,  and  fent  an  Officer  with  them 
to  prevent  the  Refcue  of  thofe  guilty  of  the  Offence,  and  to 
hinder  any  Affront  to  thefe  Ambaffadors  in  their  Journey  through 
Italy .  ~  My  Author  upon  this,  cannot  forbear  exclaiming;*  Ih 
lam  curiam ,  mortalium  quis  concilium ,  ac  non  Fidei  Temp  him 
dixerit  ?  Such  was  the  Roman  Senate  in  thofe  Times  ;  thefe 
were  fome  of  the  Virtues  which  pav’d  their  Way  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  World! 

I  shall  bring  two  more  Examples:  the  one  of  a  Regard  to 
the  Law  of  Nations  ;  the  other,  of  a  ftrong  Attachment  to  Ju¬ 
ftice  :  which  fliotild  have  been  infer  ted  before,  and  which  are 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  After  the  Death  of  Julius  CT- 
Jar,  (  one  of  the  greateft  Generals  the  Romans  ever  had,)  by 
the  Hands  of  thole  Men  whom  he  vainly  imagined  lie  had  io 
obliged  by  his  Bounty  and  Clemency,  as  to  make  them  forget 
that  he  was  their  Matter;  (1  degree  of  Superiority  exceffively 
fhocking  to  the  Romans ,  and  to  which,  in  Reality,  he  had  no 
fort  of  Right)  the  Roman  Empire  was  miferably  torn  by  the 
Ambition  of  its  Citizens,  who  had  even  then  for  the  mod  part 
degenerated  from  the  Purity  of  thofe  Times,,  which  we  have 
fpoken  of  more  than  once  in  this  Chapter  :  But  the  chief  Power 
being  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  Mark  Anthony  and  young  Oita* 
vius ,  afterwards  nam’d  Auguflus,  none  put  any  Obftacle  to  their 
Greatnels,  but  Sextus  Rompeius,  Son  to  the  great  Tompey,.  This 
young  Man  would  have  made  a  greater  Figure  in  Hiftory,  had 
he  not  had  fo  illuftrious  a  Father  before  him,  and  had  but  For¬ 
tune  been  more  favourable  to  his  Defigns  ;  however,  he  com¬ 
manded  at  that  time  a  powerful  Fleet,  and  was  formidable  to 
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Anthony  and  0  flavins:  Theft  two  therefore  concluded  a  Treaty 
with  him;  and  when  that  was  fign’d,  they  were  to  fup  on 
board  his  Galley,  as  a  Mark  of  Amity  and  Confidence.  Du¬ 
ring  the  Repaft,  Menas ,  a  Favourite  of  Romfey's,  took  him 
into  a  private  Part  of  the  Veffel  upon  fome  Pretence,  and  told 
him,  that  he  had  now  the  faireft  Opportunity  in  the  World  to 
revenge  his  Father’s  Death,  and  to  become  Matter  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire;  if  he  would  but  give  his  Confent,  he  would 
take  the  whole  Management  of  the  Matter  upon  himftlf,  and 
deliver  him  at  once  from  his  two  Rivals,  who  fhould  never 
oppofe  him  more.  To  this  Rom  fey  anfwered,  That  had  he  exe¬ 
cuted  this  Project  without  his  Knowledge,  moft  certainly  it 
would  have  been  of  infinite  Advantage  to  his  Power,  and  not 
have  offended  the  Generofity  of  his  Sentiments  ;  but  as  the 
Cafe  was,  he  could  by  no  means  confent  to  the  Death  of  Thofe, 
who  had  traded  themlelves  on  board  his  Galley  upon  the  Faith 
of  a  Treaty.  This  was  moft  hero i cal  ;  and  the  Confequence 
was,  that  Sextus  Romfeius  fell  at  laft  a  Vi  (dim  to  theft  very 
Men,  whole  Lives  he  thus  generoufly  protected 

The  other  Inftance  I  have  to  bring,  is  from  amongft  thofe 
term’d  Barbarians .  'Darius ,  King  of  Rerfia ,  (the  fame  who 
was  chofen  to  reign  over  that  vaft  Empire  upon  the  Oeftradtion 
of  the  Magi,  the  Uliirpers  of  that  Throne)  after  a  long  and  pro¬ 
sperous  Reign,  died  and  left  two  Sons,  who  both  laid  claim  to 
the  Crown;  and  both  brought  good  Reafons  to  ftrengthen  their 
Claim  ;  the  one  was  named  Artabazanes ,  the  other  Xerxes  : 
Artabazanes  was  the  eldeft  Son  of  Darius ,  when  only  a  Ber- 
ftan  Lord  ;  Xerxes  was  his  eldeft  Son,  when  chofen  Monarch 
of  Rerfia :  Darius ,  according  to  the  Laws  of  his  Country,  had 
named  Xerxes  for  his  Succeffor,  before  his  Death,  upon  his  go¬ 
ing  upon  a  particular  Expedition  5  but  as  foon  as  he  was  dead, 
Xerxes  Quitted  the  Tiara  and  Imperial  Habit,  and  went  to  meet 
his  Brother  Artabazanes ,  who  came  to  put  in  his  Claim ;  they 
both  ihewed  each  other  the  tendered  Friendship,  and  agreed  to 
refer  their  Difpute  to  their  Uncle  Artabanes  *  He  pronoun¬ 
ced  in  Savour  of  Xerxes  ;  and  the  Moment  he  had  done  So, 
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Artahazanes  fell  proftrate,  and  adored  his  Brother  as  his  So¬ 
vereign,  according  to  the  Eajlern  Cuftom,  and  with  his  own 
Hand  placed  him  on  the  Throne  of  Perfa:  And  he  continued 
ever  after  fo  affectionate  to  his  Brother,  that  when  Xerxes 
attacked  the  Greeks ,  Artahazanes  loft  his  Life  in  his  Caufe, 
fighting  bravely  for  him  at  the  famous  Battle  of  Salamina.  What 
can  fhew  more  Greatnefs  of  Soul  than  this  ACtion  ?  And  it  is 
the  more  wonderful,  as  it  is  well  known  how  jealous  rh z  E after n 
Nations  were  then  (and  continue  fo  ftill)  as  to  the  Acquifition  and 
Enjoyment  of  the  Sovereign  Power  ;  they  often  puili’d  this  even 
to  the  moft  horrid  Inhumanity.  What  fliall  we  then  fay  ?  Itmuft 
be  the  particular  happy  Temper  of  thefe  two  Brothers,  that  pro¬ 
duced  this  almoft  unexampled  Piece  of  Juftice. 

1  come  now  to  the  laft  Branch  of  that  Virtue  that  I  fhall 
treat  of  in  this  Chapter,  which  is  a  very  important  one  to  the 
Felicity  of  Mankind;  and  that  is,  the  Juftice  which  Princes, 
(or  thofe  who  Rule  in  any  Form  of  Government)  are  to  ren¬ 
der  carefully  and  impartially  to  thofe  under  their  Adminiftratiom 
Of  all  the  Characters  in  ancient  Hiftory,  fo  fertile  in  true  Patriots, 
there  are  hardly  any  more  amiable  than  that  of  Geloy  King 
of  Syracufe ,  in  whom  the  Virtue  I  am  fpeaking  of  was  remark¬ 
ably  eminent.  This  Perfbn  was  bom  of  an  obfcure  Family  at 
Gelay  a  little  Town  near  Agrigentum  in  Sicily ,  and  diftinguillied 
himlelf  very  much  in  the  Wars  of  his  Country :  In  Procefs  of 
Time,  by  the  great  Superiority  of  his  Talents,  he  became  Ma¬ 
tter  of  Syracuse,  and  totally  governed  the  Affairs  of  that  Com¬ 
monwealth :  When  the  Carthaginians  invaded  that  Iffand,  he 
commanded  the  Troops  of  Syracufe ,  and  obtained  over  them 
one  of  the  compleateft  Victories  that  we  can  meet  with  in 
Hiftory;  the  Booty  was  of  an  immenfe  Value,  and  the  Prifoners 
almoft  without  Number ;  all  this  he  diftrihuted  with  gre$t  Equity 
amongft  all  thofe  concerned  in  that  War.*  When  this  was  quite 
at  an  end,  he  ordered  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Syracufe  to  altera¬ 
ble  with  their  Arms ;  he,  for  his  Part,  came  unarmed  to  the 
Affembly,  and  in  the  common  Habit  he  ufed  to  wear  in  the 
City,  (for  we  are  to  obferve,  that  hardly  any  of  the  civilized 
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Nations  amongft  the  Ancients  wore  Swords,  or  any  fort  of  Arms, 
in  their  Towns  in  Time  of  Peace  ;  that  Cuftom,  which  is  now 
oot  into  Europe ,  is  quite  Gothick  and  Barbarian .)  Gelo  being 
in  the  midft  of  his  Citizens,  in  the  manner  I  have  related,  told 
them,  that  if  they  could  accufe  him  of  any  Crime  againft  Them, 
of  any  Male  Adminiftration,  of  any  Failure  or  Contempt  of  Ju¬ 
ftice,  or  of  any  Breach  of  the  Laws  of  Government,  he  was 
there  come  unattended  and  unarmed,  and  gave  himfelf  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Punifliment  they  fhould  think  proper  to  inflid  up¬ 
on  him.  The  People  affeded,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with-  this 
Juftice  of  Temper  and  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  unanimoufly  joined 
in  Thanks  to  him  for  his  excellent  Adminiftration  ;  and  with 
one  Voice,  they  intreated  him  to  continue  the  fame  Power  un¬ 
der  rhe  Tide  of  King ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  this 
remarkable  Incident,  they  ereded  a  Statue  to  him,  in  the  fame 
Habit  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  Affembly.  This  Statue  met 
with  a  very  Angular  Deftiny,  much  to  the  Honour  of  Gelo" s 
Memory.  Timoleon ,  one  of  the  moft  excellent  Perfons  among 
the  Greeks ,*  delivered  Syracufe  from  Tyranny,  at  the  Head  of 
the  Corinthians ,  merely  through  a  Spirit  of  Liberty,  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  Dereftation  of  Defpotick  Government:  When  he  veas  there¬ 
fore  Matter  of  Syracufe ,  many  Years  after  the  Affair  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Statues  of  thofe  Princes  who  had  pofieded  that  Ci¬ 
ty  were  to  be  fold  by  his  Order  ;  and  that  for  two  Rcafbns;  the 
one,  to  erafe  the  Remembrance  of  fuch Tyrants;  and  rhe  other, 
to  bring  Money  into  the  publick  Coffers  :  but  before  they  were 
condemned,  Timoleon  ordered  that  each  Statue  fhould  undergo  a 
formal  Trial,  (as  a  Warning  to  ambitious  and  wicked  Men  :)  Wit- 
neffes  therefore  appeared  againft  them  (as  if  the  Originals  had 
been  there,)  and  their  Vices  and  Virtues  were  nicely  canvaffed  ; 
none  flood  the  Teft,  except  the  Statue  of  Gelo ;  his  Memory 
was  in  fuch  Veneration,  that  every  one  agreed  to  preferve  it. 

He  govern'd  his  People  with  great  Virtue,  and  grew  even 
better  upon  his  being  made  King,  as  Tacitus  remarks  it  of  Ve- 
JpaJidn.  Juftice  was  his  favourite  Virtue,  as  he  fhew'd  it  to  be 
in  a  remarkable  Inftance:.  He  had  occafioa  for  Money  for  am- 

*■  Plut.  in  TimoL 
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Expedition  be  defign’d  ;  he  aflembled  therefore  his  Subjects,  and 
told  them  fo  ;  but  obferving  that  they  feemed  averfe  to  his  Pro- 
polal,  he  informed  them  that  he  only  defircd  it  as  a  Loan,  and 
that  as  loon  as  his  Expedition  was  over,  they  might  reft  al¬ 
lured  he  would  repay  it  moft  punctually  :  They  accordingly 
let  him  have  the  Sum  he  defir’d,  and  he  pay’d  it  them  again 
with  the  utmoft  ExaCtnefs.  Such  a  ftriCt  Adherence  to  their 
Promiles,  is  the  beft  Refource  Princes  can  ever  have ;  and  they 
fhould  be  careful  never  to  deprive  themfelves  of  it.  He  was  a 
great  Encourager  of  Agriculture,  as  he  had  confidered  the  Ferti¬ 
lity  of  Sicily ,  (from  whence,  and  from  Egypt,  the  Romans  drew 
afterwards  their  Supplies  of  Corn)  and  becaufe  it  might  exercife 
his  Subjects,  and  keep  them  from  Idlenefs.  In  fhort,  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Tint  arch  tell  us,  that  when  this  Monarch  died, 
every  private  Man  in  Syracuse  thought  they  had  loft  a  Father, 
and  a  true  Friend. 

But  to  Ihew  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Heathen  Virtues,  we  may 
take  Notice  in  the  Authors  above  quoted,  what  a  Sett  of  Wretches 
fiicceeded  this  excellent  Prince ;  and  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Syracufe  themfelves,  (tho’  not  indeed  the  very  fame  Men,  yet 
their.  Defcendants,  the  lame  People,  and  in  the  lame  Town)  who 
had  fliewn  fuch  a  juft  Senle  of  the  Merits  of  Gelo^  were  guilty 
of  moft  prodigious  Ingratitude  to  the  famous  Dion,  who  came 
to  free  them  from  the  Tyranny  of  Dionyfius ,  which  will  come 
under  our  Cognizance  in  its  proper  Place. 

There  are  Two  Examples  more  under  this  Head,  which 
deferve  to  be  laid  before  the  Reader.  At  a  Place  called  Locri , 
a  certain  Perfonage  named  Zaleucus ,  had  eftabliflied  feveral  very 
wholfome  and  excellent  Laws;*  amongft  the  reft  he  ordained, 
that  every  Perfon  caught  in  Adultery  fhould  have  his  Eyes  pul¬ 
led  out  ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  own  Son  was  found  guilty  of 
that  Crime  *.  The  Locrians ,  out  of  Gratitude  to  their  Legifla- 
tor,  earneftly  intreated  him  to  forgive  his  own  Son  ;  but  That 
his  Juftice  forbad  him  to  do  :  but,  after  many  Perfuafions,  he 
found  out  a  Means  to  fatisfy  Juftice,  and  his  own  Tendernefs  ; 
$nd  that  was,  inftead  of  putting  out  both  the  Eyes  of  his  Son, 

*  Valer.  Maxim. 
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he  put  cut  but  one,  and  deprived  himfclf  of  one  of  his  own  : 
Thus  he  performed  the  Part  of  a  fevere  Lcgiflator,  and  of 'a 
kind,  compaflionate  Father. 

The  other  Example  is  full  as  wonderful  :  Cbarondas  was  the 
Author  of  feveral  Laws  and  Regulations  at  Tburium  ;  and  in 
particular,  having  found  that  much  Mifchief  had  been  done  in 
the  Aflemblies  of  the  People,  by  fome  Perfons  coming  armed  to 
them,  he  forbid  it  under  Pain  of  Death  :  But  one  Day,  as  he 
returned  from  the  Country,  he  forgot  to  take  off  his  Sword 
when  he  had  aflcmbled  his  Citizens.  But  he  was  foon  put  in 
mind  of  having  broke  thro’  his  own  Law,  and  made  it  of  no  Effedt : 
No,  fays  he,  I  am  far  from  weakening  any  Law  of  mine,  but 
fliall  inftantly  confirm  it  ;  with  that,  he  drew  his  Sword,  and 
kill'd  himfelf  on  the  Spot.  Is  not  this  aftoniftiing,  to  find 
Men,  ignorant  of  all  obligatory  Rules,  and  who  had  fuch  dark 
and  confufed  Profpedts  as  to  another  Life,  fuch  rigid  Ohfer- 
yers  of  Moral  Virtue,  particularly  of  Juftice,  (which  indeed  was 
fo  effential  to  the  Happinefs  of  their  Fellow  Citizens)  at  the 
Expence  of  their  own  Lives  and  Felicity  ? 

I  think  I  have  now  given  the  Adi  ions  of  the  Ancients  a 
full  Examination,  as  far  as  relates  to  Juftice:  1  have  taken  them 
juft  as  they  came  to  my  Hand,  without  obferving  from  which 
Nation  I  colledled  each  Adtion  ;  for  as  they  were  moft  of  them 
in  the  fame  Condition,  as  to  their  having  no  binding  Moral 
Rules  to  walk  by,  and  that  their  Religion  was  pretty  much  up¬ 
on  the  fame  Foot,  I  thought  it  was  equally  ufeful  for  my  Pur- 
pofe,  which  foever  People  the  Examples  be  taken  from  :  I  have 
principally  attached  myfelf  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  for  the 
Reafons  I  gave  at  the  beginning  of  this  Work. 

Justice  is  fo  copious  a  Subjedt,  that  I  could  fay  full  more 
upon  it,  were  it  not  that  I  think  what  is  faid  will  fuffice  for  my 
Intention  5  befides,  it  would  make  this  Article  fwell  to  too  large 
a  Size,  for  it  has  already  exceeded  the  Bounds  I  propofed. 

It  might  now  be  expedted  that  I  fliould  give  fbme  Inftances 
>of  the  Depravity  of  Chriftians  ;  but,  upon  Confideration,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  an  endlefs,  unaecefTary  piece  of  Work:  Let  any 
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one  peruie  the  Hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  Nations  from  the  Times 
that  they  firft  began  to  forget  the  Primitive  Apoftolical  Parity,, 
and  he  will  there  find  a  whole  Detail  of  their  Conduct,  with¬ 
out  the  want  of  any  Comment ;  it  Ihoiild  feem  as  if  that  Inun¬ 
dation  of  Northern  Barbarians  who  broke  in  upon  the  Roman 
Empire,  had  introduced  a  Barbarity  into  Religion,  and  left  it  there  * 
for  the  H  iftor  ies  of  the  remoteft  Times  in  Italy ,  in  France ,  in 
England. ,  and  in  almoft  all  the  Nations  who  profels’d  our  holy 
Religion,  (for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Infidels )  are  fa 
full  of  lavage  Barbarity,  of  Treachery,  Perfidy,  of  all  forts  of 
Wickednefs,  (particularly  the  Hiftories  of  the  two  former  Peo¬ 
ple,)  that  they  really  ftrike  a  generous  Mind  with  Horror;  and. 
there  is  juft  Caufe  of  Wonder,  that  they  fliould  dare  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  Chriftians,  fmee  they  had  forgot  all  the  Precepts  of 
that  Religion,  and  far  exceeded  the  Heathens  in  all  Injuftice 
and  Cruelty.  The  judicious  Reader  will  find  in  Mezerayy  and 
die  beft  French  Hiftorians,  or  in  Rapin ,  or  ©<?  Larrey ,  *  fuch 
monftrous,  inhuman  Proceedings  in  France ;  and  in  moft  of  the 
beft  Italian  Hiftorians,  fuch  Abominations  in  Italy  ;  as  were 
f  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  Romans  in  their  beft  Times.  Indeed 
flltlsL  this  Ferity,  this  favage  Difpofirion  began  to  wear  off  a 

little,  as  the  Gothick  Uncouthneft  became  more  civiliz’d  by  the 
Revival  of  fuch..  Knowledge  as  could  help  to  take  off  this  lhame- 
lefs  Inhumanity;  but  the  fame  Corruption  remain’d  at  the  Root, 
(and  remains  there  ftill,)  but  ceas’d,  however,  to  fliew  itfelf  in  fb 
barefaced  and  undifguiled  a  manner. 

And  that  we  may  fee  how  little  Chriftianity  could- influence* 
thofe  who  pretended  to  be  the  moft  devout,  we  may  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  moft  of  the  Princes  of  that  Faith,  fo  far  forgot  its; 
Precepts,  as  to  enflave  their  refpedtive  Countries.  This  was  a 
capital  Breach  of  Juftice  for  even  had  they  found  their  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Subjedion,  Chriftianity  would  have  taught  them  to  have 
reftor’d  them  to  the  Rights  natural  to  Man,  as  far  as  is  confi¬ 
dent  with  the  Government  neceffary  for  his  Good;  Yet  the 
contrary  to  this  was  pradifed  by  all  the  Princes  of  Italy ,  Spain 

*  This  may  be  faid  very  particularly,  as  to  France  and  Italy  ;  but  in  the  Hiftories  of 
moft  Chriftian  Countries,  fuch  Things  will.be  found.as  are  very  repugnant  to  Chri¬ 
ftian  Purity, 

and: 
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and  Portugal ,  8cc.  nor  to  omit  France ,  and  even  here,  as  far 
they  were  able  ;  from  thence  followed  frequent  Injuftice  to 
each  private  Subjed,  and  often  to  Multitudes;  not  content  with 
this,  they  unjuftly  and  wickedly  invaded  the  PofTeflions  of  each 
other,  and  drew  their  whole  People  into  the  lame  Crimes. 

These  Enormities  would  not  iuffice  in  the  Known  World? 
they  mu  ft  leek  out  New  Worlds,  *  and  butcher  Millions  of 
poor  helplefs  defencelefs  Men,  to  fatisfy  their  Avarice  and  their 
Cruelty  :  A  Sovereign  Pontiff,  pretended  Vicar  of  the  Lord  of 
Peace  and  Mercy,  dared  to  diipofe  of  unknown  Worlds  and 
Kingdoms  to  the  Protedors  of  his  Ufurpation,  and  give  up  Num¬ 
bers  of  Creatures,  created  by  the  fame  Being  that  formed  hifti* 
to  the  mercilefs  Inhumanity  of  Nations  deceived  by  him,  and 
'blotted  to  thole  Errors. 

Such  is  the  Juftice  to  be  found  for  feveral  Ages  in  the  Cliri- 
ftian  Hiftories,  full  of  Fads  not  to  be  contefted  ;  and  the  fame 
tinjuft  Difpofition  is  come  down  to  our  Days. 

And  what  is  ftill  more  {flocking;  not  fatisfied  with  contb 
nually  running  counter  to  our  holy  Faith,  the  greateft  Part  of 
Europe  have  made  ule  of  that  very  Religion  to  commit  the 
greateft  Crimes, 

Not  many  Years  before  our  Times,  have  we  not  heard  of  a 
People,  \  who  in  one  Night  butcher'd  alrnoft  half  their  Fellow- 
Citizens,  under  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  extirpating  the  Enemies 
of  Religion  ;  but  in  effed,  as  fo  many  Sacrifices  to  the  Papal 
Power,  which,  by  their  blind  Enthufiaftick  Fury,  they  ferved 
Without  knowing  it :  Have  we  not  read  of  a  Chriftian  King, 

*  In  relation  to  this  Affair,  the  Reader  will  pleafe  to  perufe  the  Hiftory  of  the  Con - 
quejl  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  there  he  will  fee  the  horrible  Barbarities  of  the  Catholick 
People,  the  Spaniards,  who  butchered  in  thofe  Countries  fuch  Numbers  of  People,  as 
are  fufficient  to  ftrike  us  with  Horror  ;  and  the  Cruelties  in  Spain  and  Portugal  particu¬ 
larly,  and  in  general  in  all  Popifh  Countries,  upon  Pretence  of  Religion,  are  too  well, 
known  for  me  to  expatiate  upon.  But  to  return  to  the  Indies :  It  is  very  certain,  that 
the  conftant  Behaviour  of  all  the  Europeans  is  monftrous,  in  regard  to  that  unhappy  Part 
of  Mankind,  their  poor  Negro  Slaves  ;  to  mention  only  our  own  Plantations,  their 
Treatment  is  fuch,  as  is  too  hard  even  for  Brutes  ;  and  then,  fo  far  from  defiring  to 
convert  them  to  the  Chriftian  Faith,  their  Mafters  even  put  an  Obftacle  to  it,  upon 
Pretence  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  their  Affairs:  Is  this  Conclude  worthy  of  Chriftiansi1 
Are  thefe  fuch  Morals  and  fuch  Notions  as  fhould  proceed  from  Chriftianity  ? 
t  See  the  Account  of  the  Malfacre  of  St,  Bartholomew’*  Day. 
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with  mod  favage  Cruelty,  that  fatal  Night  prefiding  at  that  hor¬ 
rid  MaiTacre  ?  Nay,  even  exhorting  his  Ruffians,  (and  Petting 
them  the  Example,)  to  extirpate  his  Chriftian  Subjects,  who  had 
put  a  Confidence  in  his  Promifes  ? 

Even  a!  mo  ft  in  our  own  Days,  are  we  not  Witnefles  of  an¬ 
other  Prince  of  the  fame  Nation,  deftroying  and  banifhing  ai- 
moft  half  his  People*  for  the  pretended  Glory  of  Chriftianity ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  was  bringing  in  a  large  Army  of  barba¬ 
rous  Infidels,  by  his  Artifices,  to  attack  a  Chriftian  Prince  with 
whom  he  was  at  War  ?  Have  we  not  feen  this  fame  Prince,  who 
leaned  ib  zealous  for  the  Purity  of  his  pretended  infallible 
Church,  engage  in  unjuft  Wars,  and  facrifice  Millions  of  his 
Subjects  to  his  boundlefs  Ambition  ?  I  muft  obferve  by  the  byf 
with  a  Modern  Author,*  that  the  Romans  had  never  any  Reli¬ 
gious  Wars,  (nor  indeed  any  of  the  Ancients,  f  about  mere  fpe- 
culative  Points  of  Belief)  that  Horror  was  chiefly  referved  for 
us  ;  and  yet  certain  it  is,  that  Chriftianity  can  never  be  the 
Caufe  of  fiich  Wars,  for  it  breathes  nothing  but  Charity,  Ju- 
ftice  and  Humility, 

In  fine,  it  appears,  I  think,  that  it  is  highly  unneceffary,  for 
the  Reafons  I  have  mentioned,  to  bring  any  Examples  of  the 
Wickednefi  of  Chriftians.  |  We  are  conftant  Witnefifes  of  the 
*  In- 

*  Mr.  Voltaire’ s  Letters . 

j  As  an  Exception  to  this,  it  may  be  Laid,  Chat  the  hatred  Wars  in  Greece  were  up¬ 
on  Account  of  Religion  ;  but  then  we  muft  obferve,  they  were  commanded  by  the 
General  Council  of  Greece  j  to  revenge  an  Infult  upon  the  Deity  ;  for  one  particular  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Greece  had  plundered  the  rich  Temple  at  Delphi ,  which  was  a  juft  Caufe  for  the 
other  People  to  attack  them  ;  and  as  for  the  Religious  W ars  in  Egypt ,  which  may  be 
objected,  they  were  more  the  Effedls  of  the  Policy  of  their  Kings  ;  befides,  they  were 
the  only  People  ('that  I  can. recoiled! J  where  fuch  were  found. 

J  The  great  Fondnefs  for  Novelty,  which  (as  has  been  obferved  in  the  Preface)  is 
found  in  mo  ft  Readers,  is  one  Reafon  why  I  dwell  not  long  in  any  or  my  Chapters 
upon  the  particular  Immoralities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chriftian  World;  for,  in 
Effedfc,  what  Subjedt,  in  relation  to  thefe  Matters,  has  not  been  treated  of  largely  by 
the  heft  Divines  and  Moralifts  in  this  Nation  ?  What  is  more  trite  and  common  than 
the  conftant  Exclamations  againft  the  Injuftice,  Inhumanity  and  Cruelty  of  Mankind, 
where-ever  Avarice,  Ambition,  or  any  other  of  thofe  degenerated  and  bale  Paffions  have 
an  Influence  ?  And  this  may  be  taken  Notice  of,  both  as  to  publick  and  private  Life, 
and  amongft  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  Men.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  as  to  my  other 
Chapters  ;  for  the  Deficiency  of  moft  Men,  in  the  Virtues  therein  difeourfed  of,  has, 
in  like  manner,  been  the  conftant  Subiedf  of  the  Concern  of  Thofe  who  have  the  real 

Welfare 
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Injuftice  fo  common  amongft  Mankind  ;  whether  it  be  between 
different  Princes  and  Nations,  or  of  Princes  to  their  Subjects, 
or  between  Man  and  Man  :  I  dare  fay,  almoft  every  one’s  dai¬ 
ly  Experience  will  unfortunately  furnifb  him  with  Inftances  e- 
nough  of  the  latter. 

There  is  no  Difpute,  but  that  even  in  fo  general  a  Degene* 
racy,  there  have  been,  and  are  (till,  feveral  very  excellent 
Perfons,  whole  eminent  Virtues  are  well  worthy  of  fb  divine  a 
Source  as  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  which,  if  related,  would 
furpafs  many  Heathen  Accomplifhments  ;  but  the  question  is, 
Why  all  thofe  who  profefs  and  know  that  Religion,  are  not  the 
fame  ?  There  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  Perfections 
of  a  Chriftian,  fince  the  Wonder  lies  on  the  other  fide  ;  why 
is  not  every  Chriftian  fo  ?  The  enumerating  therefore  the  great 
ACtions  of  fuch  Men  is  to  no  Purpofe,  fince  it  requires  no 
Examination  how  they  lhould  be  capable  of  them  :  Whereas  it 
is  neceffary  to  lay  before  the  Reader  the  virtuous  ACtions  and 
Sentiments  of  the  Ancient  Heathens,  produced  from  undoubted 
Authority  ;  or  elfe  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  believe,  that  with 
fo  variable  and  uncertain  a  Syftem  of  Morals,  and  fo  wretched 
a  Theology,  the  Ancients  lliould  ever  have  been  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  fuch  as  I  have  collected  in  this  Chapter.  There  is  an 
Obfervation  befides,  which  I  mu  ft  not  omit  ;  which  is  this  : 
Suppoftng  a  Vice  to  be  equal  in  Appearance,  in  a  Chriftian  and 
in  a  Pagan  ;  yet,  if  we  confider  the  Matter,  it  will  have,  to  a 
nice  Examiner,  a  much  blacker  AfpeCt  in  the  Chriftian,  than  what 
it  has  in  the  Heathen  ;  and  this,  becaufe  of  the  fiipcrior  Incite¬ 
ments  to  Virtue,  which  we  have  over  the  Heathens  :  The  fame 
Confideration  makes  Virtue  left  furprifing  in  a  Chriftian,  than 
in  a  Pagan.  And  thus,  by  Confequence,  a  Chriftian  of  equal 
vicious  PraCfice,  is,  in  Reality,  much  more  vicious  than  a  Pa¬ 
gan.  But  as  to  Virtue,  tho’  it  is  left  furprifing  in  a  Chriftian, 
than  in  a  Heathen  ;  yet  the  very  Nature  of  Chriftian  Virtues 
make  them  fuperior  to  Pagan  ones,  as  will  appear  in  the  Sequel 
of  this  Treatile. 

Welfare  of  Mankind  at  Heart.  Why  therefore  ihould  I  expatiate  on  thefe  common 
Topicks,  any  more  than  is  requifite  to  make  the  Reader  fenfible  of  the  Truth  of  what 
I  ali'ert  -}  which  will  hill  be  confirmed  by  his  own  Reflection  ? 
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Proceed  we  therefore  to  the  different  Motives  by  which 
they  might  both  be  adhiated,  in  the  Article  of  Juftice,  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  If  we  confider  the  Practice  of  moft;  Nations  in  the 
World,  there  feems  to  be  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  as  it  were,  an 
Idea  fixed  by  Nature,  of  a  fupreme  Being;  but  this  Idea  is  va¬ 
ried  into  a  thoufand  different  Notions.*  And  before  the  World 
was  blefs’d  with  Revelation,  all  People,  except  the  Chofen  Peo¬ 
ple  of  God,  form’d  to  themfelves  fuch  Ideas  of  that  lupreme 
Being,  as  beft  fuired  with  their  own  Difpofitions,  Tempers  and 
Cuftoms.  And  in  almoft  every  Nation,  it  happened  that  fome 
Genius,  fiiperior  to  the  reft,  arofe,  and  formed  new  and  fuller 
Notions  of  the  Divine  Effence,  or  elfe  eftablifhed  its  Worfhip  in 
a  more  regular  and  better  Manner,  than  had  been  before  thought 
of;  this  is  particularly  obfervable  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  And,  as  in  each  Country  they  had  formed  their  Ideas 
of  the  Divinity  very  much  according  to  their  own  Way  of 
Thinking,  fo  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  they  eftablifhed  a  Sy- 
ftem  of  Morality  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  they  thought  was  moft  con¬ 
formable  to  the  Will  of  that  Being  which  they  had  formed,  pur- 
fuant  to  their  own  Ideas  ;  from  whence  one  would  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  their  Morals  mu  ft  be  a  great  deal  influenced  by 
their  Theology,  as  their  Theology  was  at  firft  by  their  Morals, 
were  not  the  latter  found  to  be  better  than  the  former ;  (from 


*  I  am  very  fenfible  that  Mr.  Loch  (whofe  elevated  Genius  does  Honour  to  this 
Nation,  as  well  as  to  Human  Nature)  denies  all  Innate  Ideas  of  a  fupreme  Being.  —  It 
is  not  my  Intention  to  enter  the  Lifts  in  Oppofition  to  fo  great  a  Mafter  j  but  the  Rea¬ 
der  muft  be  apprized  that  his  Notions,  however  true  they  may  be,  are  not  univerfally 
agreed  to.  —  But  not  to  enter  into  this  Controverfy,  I  think  that  it  will  fuffice  for  my^ 
:Purpofe,  (even  fuppofing  it  may  be  true  in  Fa6t,  that  there  are  fome  Nations  without 
any  Knowledge  of  a  fupreme,  invisible  Being,)  that  the  Major  Part  by  far  of  all  Man¬ 
kind  have  manifefted  fuch  Sentiments  as  plainly  (hew,  that  they  have  had,  from  Time 
out  of  Mind,  a  Veneration  for  a  fupreme  Being  ;  for  my  Bufmefs  is,  not  to  defcribe 
the  Origin  of  Religion  in  each  Country,  but  to  obferve  in  few  Words,  how  it  came  to 
be  fuch  as  is  found  in  Antiquity  ;  and  to  ftiew,  that  fuch  as  it  was,  it  could  not  influence 
Men’s  Morals  to  Good.  —  But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  ftiort  Remark  upon 
this  Dodtrine  of  there  being  no  Innate  Ideas,  the  Queftion  naturally  is,  how  comes 
there  to  have  been  ever  any  Religion  in  any  Country  ?  It  muft  have  been  begun  fome- 
where,  (granting  no  Innate  Ideas)  and  therefore  muft  be  from  Natural  Obfervation 
(which  approaches  to  Innate  Ideas)  and  Reflexion  ;  or  elfe  from  the  immediate  Revela* 
tion  of  the  Deity  ;  and  fo  from  thence  it  was  delivered  by  Tradition  to  moft  Nations, 
and  its  Purity  was  altered  by  the  Number  of  Hands  it  palled  through. 
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Bence  arifes  the  great  Difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Heathen 
Virtues,  (nice  a  vicious  Theology  could  never  produce,  as  a  na¬ 
tural  Confequence,  a  virtuous  moral  Conduct  ;  this  will  be  clear 
from  what  follows.)  It  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  feveral  Nations 
borrow’d  all  their  Ideas  and  Forms  of  Worfiiip  of  the  Deity  from 
another  People,  or  at  leaft  a  great  Part  of  them  ;  but  this  is  nothing 
to  my  Purpofe,  nor  is  it  my  Bufinefs  to  trace  the  Religion  of  each 
People  up  to  its  Source,  that  more  properly  belongs  to  Hiftory ; 
I  lhall  only  make  fome  Oblervations  upon  it,  as  I  find  it  efta~ 
bliflied. 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  feveral  Religious  Inftitutions 
(which  afterwards  became  abfurd  and  ridiculous)  were  owing 
to  wile  Legillators  amongft  the  Heathens,  and  were  intended 
by  thofe  fiiperior  Genius’s,  for  fome  good  Moral  or  Political 
End  ;  but  the  Bottom  and  thorough  Knowledge  of  thofe  Defigns5 
in  all  Probability,  was  totally  buried  with  the  Inventors  2  for 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  there  is  nothing  more  aftonilh- 
ing,  nor  more  mortifying  to  Human  Nature,  than  to  obferve  the 
monftrous  Abfurdities  in  Religion,  amongft  the  wifeft  Nations  of 
the  Ancient  Heathens.  The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks ,  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  carried  all  Parts  of  Learning,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  to  the 
greateft  Heighth  that  can  be  imagined;  and  yet  were  all  funk 
into  fuch  mean  Opinions  of  the  Deity,  into  fuch  abominable 
Superftiuons,,  as  are  fufficient  to  convince  us  to  what  confufed 
Notions,  to  what  ftrange  Irregularities  of  Thought,  mere  Mor¬ 
tal  Man,  (without  Affiftance  from  above,)  is  fubje<5L  There 
were,  perhaps,  fome  great  Men  amongft  them,  who  could  fee 
through  thefe  grofs  and  ablurd  Syftems,  and  could  refine  upon 
them  fo  far  as  to  form  better  and  more  rational  Notions  oft  a 
ftrpreme  Being  ;  bur  thefe  were  but  very  few,  and  were  unable 
to  flem  the  Torrent,  even  when  they  could  plainly  fee  that  cun¬ 
ning  and  defigning  Men  made  ufe  of  Religion  to  oppofe  their 
good  Defigns ;  as  was  often  done  in  Rome ,  where  a  Meeting 
of  the  Senate  was  put  off  frequently,  and  other  important  Mat¬ 
ters  ftop’d,  under  Pretence  that  Rrefages  were  not  favourable, 
that  the  Suffices  were  not  duly  obferved  ;  the  whole  Roman 
Hiftory  is  full  of  fuch  Inftances.  Whatever  great  Men,  there¬ 
fore,  there  might  be,  who,  in  their  own  private  Opinions,  could 
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•make  better  life  of  their  Redon,  and  think  as  became  them  3 
this  could  not  influence  the  greateft  Number  ;  nay,  io  far  from 
that,  it  is  clear  from  Hiftory,  that  there  were  Numbers  of  Men 
truly  great  in  other  Particulars,  who  yet  fhew  prodigious  Weak* 
nefs,  and  moil  childifh  Superftition,  where-ever  their  Religion 
could  be  concerned.  Thus,  whatever  each  particular  Man  might 
be  influenced  by  among  the  Ancients  to  the  Practice  of  Virtue; 
it  is  evident,  it  cannot  rationally  be  fuppofed  to  be  by  their 
Theology. 

For,  in  EffeCt,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  Purity  of 
.  true  Virtue  could  be  inculcated  by  a  Religion,  in  which  the  cri¬ 
minal  Paffions  of  Mankind  were  deify’d,  as  was  praCtifed  amongft 
all  the  Ancient  Heathens  ;  a  People  who  could  ereCt  Temples, 
and  facrifice  to  War,  under  the  Name  of  Mars  ;  to  hufi ,  under  the 
Names  of  Venus ,  Rriapus  and  Cupid  ;  to  Revenge ,  under  the 
Name  of  Nemejis ,  muft  have  ft  range  Ideas  of  the  fupreme  Be¬ 
ing  ;  *  and  but  faint  Nations  of  Juftice,  which  muft  always  be 
violated  by  War,  at  lead  on  one  Side ;  and,  I  doubt,  thofe  who 
obferve  the  Rites  of  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  run  a  great 
Hazard  of  being  not  very  fcrupulous,  for  the  Satisfaction  of 
thofe  Paftions.  The  Ancients,  indeed,  worlliip’d  feveral  Virtues, 
and  had  magnificent  Temples  raifed  to  them  ;  as  Fides ,  Concor¬ 
dia,  and  feme  others  :  But  what  a  ftrange  Contradiction  muft 
this  be,  how  muft  it  confound  the  Ideas  of  Mankind  ;  efpecially 
in  thole,  whofe  Dilpofitions  were  more  prone  to  Vice  than  to 
Virtue  ?  Becaufe  forne  Deities  muft  be  pleafed,  whilft  others  were 
offended;  and  if  the  Protection  of  fome  were  loft,  the  Favour 
of  the  others  were  acquired.  Befides,  the  very  Hiftory  and 
Account  of  their  Gods  and  Goddelfes,  is  monftrous.  And  let 
no  one  fay,  that  they  were  only  the  Fictions  of  their  Poets; 
for  they  had  Temples  dedicated  to  them,  and  Statues  made  of 
them  ;  under  fuch  Attributes,  and  upon  the  Suppofition  of  liich 
faCts  of  theirs,  as  made  their  Deities  even  worle  than  Mankind. 

B  Befides,  if  the  Reader  will  pleafe  to  examine  thofe  Books  which  treat  of  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Ancients, he  will  find,  that  nothing  could  be  more  abominable,  more  impure 
and  vicious,  and  more  productive  of  Vice,  than  the  Manner  of  celebrating  the  Fefti- 
vals  in  Honour  of  thofe  Deities  ;  and,  in  fhort,  the  whole  Method  of  paying  them 
Religious  Worfhip. 
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The  Amours  of  their  lupreme  Mailer  of  the  Gods,  Jupiter t 
were  the  Sources  of  feverai  other  Deities,  and  of  their  Rites  ;  to 
the  Lull  and  intemperate  Character  of  their  Venus ,  was  owing 
(according  to  the  Roman  Idea,)  the  very  Origin  of  that  People* * 
then  they  had  their  Divinities  who  prefided  over 4 Drunkennefs , 
Cunning ,  and  Thieving ,  as  Bacchus ,  Mercury ,  and  Laverna  ; 

- D - -  Lulchra  Laverna 

Da  mihi  fallere  *  juftum  fanBumque  videri 

No  Idem  peccatis  &  fraudibus  objice  Nubem.  H  o  r. 

Their  God  of  Riches ,  was  Llutus  ;  and,  in  fine,  there  were 
feverai  others  who  delighted  in  Human  Sacrifices ,  and  other 
mondrous,  unnatural  Rites :  Then  their  facrificing  Numbers  of 
poor  Wretches  upon  the  Tombs  of  their  Friends  and  Relations, 
to  appeafe  their  Manes ,  as  was  done  often  at  the  Funeral  Games 
of  their  great  Men,  mud  proceed  from  moft  horrid  Notions  of 
their  Infernal  Gods  ;  for  thefe  had  their  Temples  and  Religious 
Worfhip  as  well  as  the  Celeftial . 

In  fiiort,  I  think  it  is  trefpafFing  too  much  upon  the  Patience 
of  the  learned  Reader  to  infill  any  more  upon  the  Abfurdity  of 
the  Religion  of  the  Lagans ,  and  their  mean,  vile  Notions  of  a 
fupreme  Being :  All  the  ancient  Hiftories,  all  Books  which  treat 
of  Antiquity  ;  all  their  Medals,  dill  to  be  feeii  in  the  Clofets  of 
the  Curious  ;  all  the  Remains  of  the  Greek ,  Roman  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  Grandeur,  in  their  Temples,  Statues,  Pyramids  and  Obe¬ 
lisks  all  thefe  diffidently  fupport  my  AfTertion. 

Although  there  was  a  fettled  Form  of  Worfhip  in  every 
Country,  and  that  every  People  had  their  Cudoms  and  Ufages  in 
their  Religious  Inftitutions ;  yet  it  confided,  for  the  mod  Parr, 

*  When  once  the  Defendants  of  Noah  were  (battered  and  formed  into  various  Na¬ 
tions,  they  (bon  fell  into  that  Ignorance,  which  mu  ft  be  the  Share  of  Man  unlnftrubled 
from  above  ;  and  fo  began  this  ftrange  Idolatry  and  mean  Notions  of  the  Deity,  as  I 
have  sketched  them  out  to  the  Reader,  who  muft  confult  the  Account  of  Primitive  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Nations  in  the  bed  Hiftorians,  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  this  Matter. —  Befides 
the  immoral  Character  of  tlieir  Deities,  the  Number  of  them  was  prodigious,  and  very 
perplexing.  —  Major  c  cell  turn  populus  (fays  Pliny  9  Book  II.)  etlara ,  quam  hominum  intelligi 
poteft ?  cum  finguli  quoque  ex  femetlpfis  totidem  Decs  faciunt ,  Junones  Geniofque  adap - 
tando  phi. 
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in  Ceremony,  and  had  no  certain  obligatory  Precepts,  as  to  their 
Moral  Behaviour  ;  this  appears  from  the  various  Sects  of  Phi- 
lofophers  which  arofe  amongfl  them ;  all  thefe  held  different 
Notions,  and  feme  abfolutely  contradictory  to  each  other,  (and 
often  inconfiftent  with  themfelves)  concerning  the  molt  effentiai 
Points  ;  as  about  Good  and  Evil^  and  what  was  the  Summum 
Bonam ,  or  chief  Felicity  of  Mankind, They  could  never  have 
differed  thus  with  any  tolerable  Pretence,  had  there  been  fixed 
and  indifputable  Rules  laid  down,  which  fliould  flow  from  Re¬ 
ligion. 

Of  thefe  Fhilofbphers  there  were  many  SeCts;  but,  I  think, 
the  chief  that  divided  amongfl  them  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
World,  were  thefe  Five,  viz.  the  Stoic ks,  the  Old  and  New 
Academy,  the  ‘Per  if  at  sticks,  and  the  Epicureans.  I  fliall,  in 
few  Words,  give  the  Reader  their  f  principal  Notions;  and  he 
will  then  obierve  the  great  Variety  of  Sentiments  amongft  them,, 
and  how  far  they  could  be  fiippofed  to  influence  Mankind,  as 
to  Virtue  in  general,  and  particularly  as  to  that  Part  of  it  now 
before  us. 

Zeno  was  the  Founder  of  the  SeCt  of  the  Stoicks ,  who  fe¬ 
eble  f  Tenets  were,  to  conform  in  every  Thing  to  Nature  ;  but  as 
they  maintained,  that  nothing  was  natural  to  Man,  but  as  it  was 
conformable  to  Reafon,  they  meant,  that  their  Difciples  fliould 
adhere  to  nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  Virtue,  becaufe 
Virtue  is  certainly  taught  by  Reafon;  fo  that  Life ■  Fortune , 
Glory ,  Health ,  Reputation ,  are  Goods  but  of  an  indifferent  or 
middling  Quality,  unlefs  preferved  or  acquired  by  Virtue,  or 
productive  of  it  ;  and  that  if  they  cannot  be  kept  by  virtuous 
Adtions,  or  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch,  they  ought  to  be  renounced  and 
immediately  parted  with:  They diftinguifhed  two  forts  of  Duties^ 
in  Man,  viz.  feme  which  every  body  may,  and  ought  to  per¬ 
form  ;  others  which  were,  of  fo  perfeCt  a  Nature,  that  none  but: 
their  Wife  Man  was  capable  of  them :  The  Idea  they  had  of 
their  Wife  Man ,  was  entirely  out  of  Nature,  and  certainly  ab- 


q  I  only  give  here  an  Epitome  of  fome  of  their  chief  Opinions  ;  the  Reader  will 
pleafe  to  confult  Diogenes  Laertius's  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,  as  well  as  Cicero  ard  Plu¬ 
tarch's  Works,  and  other  Authors  of  Antiquity,  to  come  at  a  thorough  Knowledge  of 
their  whole  Sy Items, 
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folutely  inconfiftent  with  the  Heathen  Imperfections ;  ChriftianN 
ry  alone  might  be  fuppofed  to  carry  a  Man  to  the  Sublimity, 
which  was  a  Part  of  that  Character,  altho2  it  does  not  quite 
require  it,  for  nothing  direCtly  contrary  to  Human  Nature  can 
be  expected  :  As  for  Inftance;  with  the  Stoicks,  Tain  was  no 
Evil,  as  appears  by  the  famous  Story  of  a  Philoiophcr  of  that 
Sed,  named  ToJJidonins ,  who,  being  under  a  violent  Fit  of  the* 
Gout,  received  a  Vifit  from  Tompey  the  Great ,  at  Rhodes  •  and 
as  foon  as  this  Roman  entered  the  Room,*  the  Philofopher  be¬ 
gan  a  long  Difcourfe  to  prove  Tain  to  be  no  Evil  *  and  in  the 
Twinges  and  Torments  of  the  Diftemper,  he  cried  out.  Tain , 
be  as  impertinent  as  you  pleafe,  I  will  never  own  you  to  be  an 
Evil :  Thus  he  deftroy’d  his  own  Syftem,  by  interrupting  his 
Difcourfe  to  take  notice  of  the  very  Evil  he  would  not  acknow- 
-  ledge. 

They  had,  however,  fome Maxims,  which,  had  they  had  the 
Stamp  and  binding  Authority  of  Revelation,  muft  have  had  great 
Influence,  as  that,  nothing  was  really  ufefui  but  what  was  Honejium , 
that  is,  conformable  to  Virtue*  and  then  again,  that  he  w7ho  had 
One  Virtue,  muft  have  them  All,  as  being  infeparable,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fame  Source  ;  which  laft  is  true  in  Chriftiani- 
ty,  buc  could  not  poffibly  be  true  in  any  other  Syftem  :  But 
thefe  Tenets  were  followed  by  others  that  were  unworthy  of 
wife  Men,  as  that  upon  certain  Occafions  Virtue  required  Men 
to  renounce  Life,  and  deftroy  themfelves,  becaufe  they  held 
Life  to  be  the  only  Means  to  Greatnefs,  Virtue,  &c.  This  Sen¬ 
timent  of  theirs  is  much  exploded  by  Cicero  •  befides,  it  feems 
oppofite  to  their  own  Precepts,  becaufe  they  taught  that  Nature, 
that  is,  Natural  Reafon,  ihould  be  followed,  which  will  never 
teach  Men  to  deftroy  themfelves ;  and  as  they  taught  nothing  to 
"be  really  bad,  but  what  was  infamous,  there  can  be  no  Infamy 
in  bearing  Misfortunes;  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  Patience  and 
true  Fortitude. 

Some  miftaken Difciples  of  this  Sedt  drew  falfe  Confequences 
from  Zeno's  Maxims,  bymiftaking  the  Principles;  for  they  main¬ 
tained,  that  as  he  commanded  them  to  follow  Nature,  nothing 

*  Plutarch. 
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was  fhameful  that  was  natural;  and  that  if  nothing  was  really 
fhameful  by  Nature,  there  could  be  no  Shame  in  giving  every 
Thing  its  proper  Name  :  Thus  thofe  Neceffities  and  Impulfes  inci¬ 
dent  to  Human  Nature,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  them,, 
which  it  offends  Modefty  to  mention,  they  thought  might  as 
well  be  fpoken  of  freely,  and  are  much  lefs  fliocking  to  virtuous 
pars,  than  the  mention  of  Things  horrid  in  their  Nature;  fiich 
as  all  Crimes,  as  Murder,  Robbery,  &c.  But  this  is  a  fallacious 
Argument ;  and  the  great  Reafon  why  the  former  Things  of¬ 
fend,  is,  becaufe  fuch  Wants  and  Motions,  as  proceeding  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Body,  are  mortifying  and  degrading  to  the  no¬ 
bler  and  diviner  Part  in  us,  the  Inward  Man,  and  the  Faculty  of 
the  Mind,  the  cDivhue  particulam  Aar£,  —  which  is  afham’d  to 
be  allied  to  To  much  Infirmity, 

The  next  Sed  which  falls  under  our  Confideration,  is.  that 
of  the  Old  Academy ,  who  abfoluteiy  differ’d  with  the  Stoicks \ 
The  Head  of  this  Sed  was,  in  reality,  Tlato  ;  who  had  for  his 
Difciples  Xenocrates  and  Arifiotle ;  the  firft  of  whom,  paffed 
afterwards  for  Chief  of  this  Sed  ;  and  the  latter,  diffentingi 
from  him,  form’d  another  Sed  under  the  Name  of  Terifiate- 
ticks . 

Those  of  the  Academy  derived  their  Name  from  this,  that 
the  Meetings  of  thofe  Philofophers  were  in  the  Gardens  of  a 
Citizen  of  Athens ,  by  Nam z  Academus . 

The  chief  of  their  Tenets  was,  that  as  to  real  Good  and 
Evil,  Virtue  and  Vice,  there  were  fome  Things  certain,  and  others 
uncertain :  fo  equally  of  the  Advantages  or  Difadvantages  of 
Fortune,  in  fliort,  that  every  Thing  required  a  very  ftrong  Dif- 
quifition,  before  there  was  any  fixing. 

The  New  Academy,  with  Arcefdas  at  its  Head,  maintained', 
that  all  Things  were  but  likely  or  unlikely,  either  in  relation 
to  Fortune,  Virtue,  or  any  of  the  Goods  or  Perfedions  of  this 
World ;  and  thus  they  dill  were  for  a  more  dubious  Syftem  than 
the  former. 

The  Opinions  of  both  thele  Academies,  feem  to  me  very  de« 
ftrudive  of  Virtue,  notwithftanding  all  Cicero's  Refinements  upon 
them,  when  he  vindicates  them  from  the  abfiird  Notions  of  'Pyrrho, 
md  the  other  Scepticks,  who  indeed  denied  abfoluteiy  all  Certainty, 
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in  any  Cafe  vvhatfoever  ;  for  furely  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
true  Regularity  of  Morals,  than  an  abfolute  fixed  Syflem  con¬ 
cerning  Virtue  or  Vice,  or  any  of  the  good  or  bad  Things  inci¬ 
dent  to  Mankind.  And  had  not  that  excellent  Roman  followed 
a  better  Syflem  of  his  own  in  Reality,  (although  he  declares  for 
the  Academic ks)  his  Book  of  Offices  (from  whence  I  have  ex- 
traded  the  chief  of  what  relates  to  thefe  Sedts,)  would  not  be 
fo  much  valued  as  it  now  juftly  is. 

The  Followers  of  Blato,  and  Xenocrates ,  and  Arceftlas ,  diff 
fer’d  with  th zStoicks,  as  to  their  Summiim  Bonum ,  the  chief  Fe¬ 
licity  of  Man:  for  the  latter  made  it  to  confift  in  Virtue  alone; 
the  former  made  it  to  depend,  in  fome  meafure,  upon  Honours, 
Riches,  Health,  and  other  Gifts  of  Nature,  or  of  Fortune,  as 
well  as  upon  Virtue. 

The -Beripateticks  had  Arifioile Tor  their  Founder;  becaufe 
although  they  agreed  in  moft  Things  with  the  Academic  ks ,  yet 
as  in  time  this  Philofopher  grew  more  inclined  to  Certainty  in 
his  Opinion,  and  to  difiike  their  being  fo  very  doubtful,  he 
caufed  thole  who  gave  into  his  Notions  to  quit  the  Gardens  of 
Academus\  and  to  hold  their  Phi lofophical  Converfations  in 
the  Liccettm ,  another  Place  in  Athens ,  where  they  difputed  and 
converfed  as  they  walked  about,  from  whence  they  took  their 
Name.* 


The  laft  I  propofe  to  fpeak  to,  are  the  Difciples  of  Epi- 
earns :  The  Opinions  of  thele  Philofophers  are  too  well  known 
forme  to  infill  upon;  the  Notion  they  had  of  the  Gods,  is  fully 
exp  re  (Ted  in  Lucretius ,  and  in  all  Books  that  treat  of  their  Doc¬ 
trine  ;  that  they  placed  them  in  a  total  Inactivity,  and  made 
them  ufelefs  and  infignificant,  as  to  Human  Affairs. 

A  s  to  Morality,  the  Opinion  of  Epicurus  was  varioufiy  ta¬ 
ken  ;  they  placed  their  Summum  Bonum  or  chief  Happinefs  in 
Bleafure ,  and  their  greatefl  Evil  in  Bain :  This  was  their  Pro- 
.pofition;  their  Interpretation  of  it  was,  that  by  Bleafure ,  they 
meant  that  of  the  Mind,  as  well  as  the  Body;  and  fo  equally  of 
Bain ;  and  that  Virtue  was  more  likely  to  procure  the  one, 
and  avoid  the  other,  than  Vice:  They  chofe  Retirement,  and 


* 


& spizmw,  in  Greek,  fignifies  to  walk  about* 


avoided 


avoided  all  publiek  Foils  and  Employments ;  in  (hart,  every 
thing  that  could  difturb  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind  or  Body. 
I'he  Enemies  of  this  Sed  (which  were  indeed  all  the  others) 
laid,  that  Epicurus  might  give  himfelf  the  Appearance  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  talk  its  Language,  but  that  the  very  Source  of  his  Prin¬ 
ciples  was  contrary  to  it;  but  that  fuppofing  it  might  be  his  ori¬ 
ginal  Defign  and  Inftitution,  yet  his  Followers  foon  degenerated, 
and  placed  their  greateft  Felicity  in  Voluptuoufhefs,  and  were 
wholly  anxious  about  indulging  the  Appetites  of  Senfe,  and 
ieemed  very  negligent  of  thofe  of  the  Underftanding.  And,  in 
truth,  this  latter  Opinion  of  them,  feems  to  have  prevailed,  as 
wc  find  in  mod  Authors  of  Antiquity,  and  in  the  Pradice  and 
Behaviour  of  all  profeffed  Epicureans, 

Cicero,  in  his  laft  Book  of  Offices,  puts  the  Matter  into 
a  good  Light ;  the  Senfe  of  his  Words  is  as  follows :  “  If  it 
4C  be,  fays  he,  as  Metrodorus  tells  us  exprefly,  (this  Man  was 
44  a  Difciple  and  great  Friend  of  Epicurus,')  that  the  chief  Hap- 
44  pinels  of  Man  confifls  in  the  good  Conftitution  of  his  Bo- 
44  dy;  and  that  all  the  Wtile  he  is  to  fee k  after,  is  to  procure 
44  that  End;  why  then  it  is  certain  that  the  Honefum,  that  is, 
44  Virtue ,  muft  yield  to  the  Satisfaction  of  that  Principle  :  For, 
44  in  the  firft;  Place,  is  ‘Prudence  only  to  ferve  to  make  a  more 
44  curious  and  accurate  Search  for  what  may  pleafe  the  Sen fes  ? 
44  an  unhappy  Situation  for  one  of  the  Virtues  to  be  fubfervient 
44  to  Voluptuoufhefs !  Shall  Prudence  only  be  of  life  to  refine 
44  upon  and  (pin  out  Pie  a  fur  e  ?  I  know  it  is  agreeable,  but 
44  Purely  it  is  fhamefu!.  Thus  al(b,  if  Pain  is  made  the  great- 
44  eft  Evil,  and  the  Thing  that  is  mod  to  be  avoided,  what  will 
44  become  of  Fortitude ,  which  confifts  in  delpifing  all  Pain  and 
44  Pneafnefs  ?  I  am  fenfible  that  Epicurus  talks  finely  on  this 
44  Subjed  ;  but  we  are  not  fo  much  to  attend  to  what  he  fays, 
44  as  we  are  to  what  are  the  natural  Confequences  of  his  Prin- 
44  ciples  ;  which  are,  that  Pleafure  is  the  Sovereign  Good ,  and 
-u  Pain  the  mod  terrible  of  all  Evils.  He  (peaks  well  alfo  upon 
44  Temperance ,  but  very  inconfiftcntly  with  himfelf ;  for  if  the 
44  chief  Satisfaction  of 'Mankind,  confifts  in  Voluptuoufnefs ,  or  in 
44  Pleafure ,  as  they  term  it ;  Temperance  is  diredly  contrary  to 
44  all  Things  which  contribute  to  the  Indulgence  of  the  Senfes. 

44  The 
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“  The  Epicureans  do  indeed  admit  of  ‘Prudence ,  but  it  is  fitch 

as  I  have  mentioned :  They  acknowledge  aifo,  that  Fortitude 
u  is  a  Virtue;  but  they  make  it  confift  in  not  being  uneafy  at 
^  2 jeath,  and  in  knowing  how  to  bear  Tain ,  (which,  however, 
“  is  to  be  avoided,  if  poffible,  by  good  or  bad  Means,  as  the 

greateft  Evil ;)  and  as  for  Temperance ,  they  come  off  by 
u  laying,  that  what  they  mean  by  Tleafure ,  is  only  an  Exempt 
“  tion  from  As  for  Juflice ,  they  have  but  a  weak  No 

a  tion  of  That ;  for,  in  fhort,  no  Virtues  are  of  any  Account, 
“  if  not  cultivated  and  fought  after  for  their  own  Sakes,  and 
u  not  with  a  View  to  Tleafure .”  By  this  Pailage,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Epicureans  had  one  Interpretation  of  their  Syftexn, 
and  their  Antagonifts  another. 

Thus  have  I,  in  as  fuccind:  a  Manner  as  poffible,  given 
the  Reader  fome  of  rhe  Sentiments  of  the  chief  Seds  who  di¬ 
vided  the  Ancients.  There  were,  indeed,  feveral  other  Philo- 
fophers  who  had  different  Opinions;  but  none  received  lb  ge¬ 
neral  an  Approbation,  nor  gained  fo  great  a  Number  of  Fol¬ 
lowers,  as  thofe  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  confequently  could  not 
Be  fuppofed  to  influence  any  great  Number  amongft  the  Hea¬ 
thens. 

By  the  great  Contradidion  we  find  amongft  them,  we  may 
conceive  how  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  muft  be  confounded  and  di- 
ftraded  between  fuch  different  Opinions,  all  equally  pofitive,  and: 
delivered  with  an  equal  AiTurance  ;  and  it  is  ealy  to  imagine,, 
by  the  fmall  Sketch  I  have  given,  how  unlikely  *'  it  is  that  thefe 
fliould  have  any  great  Weight  with  the  Generality,  fince  they 
difagreed  fo  much  with  each  other,  and  none  had  any  indubita¬ 
ble  and  not  to  be  difputed  Marks  to  vouch  it  for  the  beft:  Andi 
yet  it  is  clear,  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans -  were  for  many 

*  It  is  certain  that  Cicero ,  in  his  Book  of  Offices ,  lays  down  many  noble  Rules  for? 
the  Practice  of  moll  Virtues  ;  but  whatever  he,  or  any  of  the  greateft  Philofophers  can 
have  written  on  this  Head,  cannot  have  the  binding  Force  of  Revelation;  and  his 
Book  in  particular  is  pofterior  to  many  of  the  great  A£Hons  I  have  related.  —  The 
Reader  muft  pardon  me  for  repeating  this  Argument  in  my  Work,  fince  he  muft  know 
that  in  Pieces  of  this  Nature,  a  little,  feeming  Tautology  is  abfolutely  neceilary  towards 
giving  in  proper  Places  due. Weight  to  an  Argument.  —  We  muft  obferve  then  farther, 
that  no  Moral  Difcourfes  whatfoever  can  boaft  of  that  Plainnefs  and  Eafe  of  being  un- 
derftood,  which  is  found  in  all  the.  Moral  Precepts  of  the  Holy  Gofpeh 
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Ages  even  (crapulous  in  their  Obfervance  of  Juftice,  and  did 
not  totally  quit  it  until  they  loft  their  Liberty,  and  were  ab« 
folutely  degenerated. 

But  if  we  turn  our  Eyes  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  we  dial], 
upon  Confideration,  be  (truck  with  Aftomlliment,  to  fee  Vices 
committed  in  direeft  Defiance  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  certain 
indifputahle  Syftem  of  Morality,  that  could  ever  have  been  in- 
vented  and  eftabliihedo  Let  us  but  look  upon  this  in  its  true 
and  full  Light,  and  our  Amazement  will  (till  increafe. 

The  fupreme  Author  of  Nature,  the  Creator  and  Preferver 
of  all  Things,  has  thought  fit  to  make  himfelf  known  to  a 
Particular  People,  by  a  conftant  Protection  and  Courfe  of  Mi¬ 
racles,  as  long  as  they  were  in  fome  degree  worthy  of  them  • 
and  not  only  made  himfelf  known  to  them,  but,  by  their  Means, 
to  many  Nations  befides;  with  whom  he  has  (in  his  great  Wifi 
dom  and  Goodnefs)  been  pleaied  to  renew  that  Covenant,  which 
our  indifereet  Forefather  had  fo  fatally  broke  through  ;  and  this 
by  fending  his  only  Son  into  the  World,  to  perform  the  great 
Work  of  our  Redemption. 

And  not  only  this  Myftery  was  gracioufly  to  be  (hewn  to 
us;  by  his  putting  on  Human  Nature,  this  Divine  Perfon  was 
to  be  amongft  us,  and  by  his  Docftrine  and  Example,  was  to  in- 
Arad:  Mankind  in  their  Duty  towards  the  Deity,  and  in  their 
Conducft  towards  each  other;  by  this  Means  to  bring  them  to 
fuch  a  Purity,  as  not  only  to  make  them  in  fome  Meafure  de¬ 
fer  ve  eternal  Happinefs,  but  even  to  fit  them  for  it  too  :  This 
He  has  done  in  the  brighteft  Manner  ;  and  to  give  proper 
Weight  to  his  Inftrudtions  by  vouching  the  Truth  of  his  Mrfi 
fion,  and  the  Divinity  of  his  Nature.,  his  whole  Stay  upon  Earth 
was  a  continued  Series  of  Miracles  ;  and  the  very  Time  of  his 
Coming,  and  all  the  Circumftances  of  it,  were  lb  agreeable  to 
thole  Prophecies  concerning  him,  to  the  Truth  of  which  (by  a 
wonderful  Providence)  thole  very  Men  who  refufe  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him,  are  fo  many  living  Wirnefles  ;  in  fine,  the  undoubted 
Certainty  of  every  Thing  relating  to  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
is  fo  ftrong,  and  fo  dear,  that  it  is  lofing  Time  to  prove  it  ;  the 
greateft  and  wifeftMen  in  the  whole  World  have  acknowledged  it, 
and  maintained  it  with  the  greateft  Force  5  and  none  but  thofe 

wilfully 
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wilfully  blind  can  cavil  at  or  dilpute  it.  Since  then  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  our  Divine  Legiflator  is  eftabliihed,  the  Neceffity  and 
obligatory  Nature  of  his  Precepts  are  not  to  be  diiputed.  What 
thole  Precepts  are,  I  hope  few  are  ignorant  of:  Such  a  con¬ 
tinued  Leffon  of  Juftice,  Patience,  Humility  and  Forgiveneis,  in 
lllort,  of  all  Perfections,  is  given  us  by  him,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
8  th,  as  was  never  equaled  by  any  Heathen  Syftern  ;  and  in 
which  there  is  no  Quibbling,  no  Contradiction,  no  Uncertainty  * 
in  fine,  nothing  that  is  difficult  to  be  underftood  :  nor  could 
ever  any  Doubt  arife  about  any  moral  Precepts  contained  in 
the  holy  Golpel,  did  but  Men  leave  every  thing  to  its  natural 
Senle  and  original  Simplicity. 

T  o  this  we  may  add,  that  our  Divine  InftruCtor  has  not  only 
taught  us  our  Duty?  but  made  evidently  clear  to  us  the  Confer 
quences  of  obeying  or  difobeying  his  Commands ;  f  eternal  Fe¬ 
licity  to  reward  us,  or  eternal  Mifery  to  puniih  us.  This  we 
all  know,  and  all  who  profefs  themfelves  Chriftians,  do  (or 
pretend  to)  believe  ;  is  it  not  therefore  furprifing,  that  amongft 
many  others,  they  iliould  almoft  totally  forget  that  Injunction 

f  It  has  been  objected  by  the  Enemies  of  Chriftianity,  that  this  A  durance  of  eternal 
Rewards  for  Virtue,  and  eternal  Punifhments  for  Vice,  makes  a  Chriftian’s  Motives 
mercenary  ;  but  tho’  it  is  not  my  Defign  to  enter  into  any  Controverfy,  I  mull  ob~ 
ferve,  that  this  feems  to  me  a  groundlefs  Objection  ;  for,  in  the  firft  Place,  thefe  Men 
fhould  reflect,  that  it  is  allowable,  nay,  much  more,  laudable,  to  have  a  due  Care  for 
our  whole  Frame,  and  certainly  much  more  for  that  better  Part  of  us,  our  Immortal 
Soul  ;  and  confequently,  we  fhould  confult  its  Felicity  :  Secondly,  they  (hould  confider, 
that  eternal  Happinefs  is  a  Confequence  in  Rerum  Naturd  of  a  virtuous  Habit  of  Mind, 
(in  the  Chriflian  Syftern,)  as  the  contrary  is  of  a  vicious  one.  So  that  in  reality,  the 
true  Motives  to  Virtue  among  Chriftians,  is  a  Defire  of  pleafing  the  Deity  from  a 
Spirit  of  Gratitude  for  all  his  Bounty,  and  not  with  a  View  folely  to  their  own  Con¬ 
tentment  :  And  what  can  be  more,  natural,  than  that  pleafing  the  Deity  (which  can  be 
only  by  approaching,  as  near  as  the  Frailty  of  our  Nature  will  permit  us,  to  his  Re- 
femblance)  fhould  make  us  partake  of  Immortal  Happinefs  ?  Befides,  Rewards  of  an 
eternal  Nature  are  fo  very  different  in  the  Enjoyment  and  Expectation  of  them  from 
earthly  ones,  that  they  will  admit  of  no  Companion  :  - —  Add  to  this,  that  fome  Al¬ 
lowance  is  to  be  made  to  Human  Frailty,  which  hasmuch  Influence  in  many  Minds  of 
a  lower  Species,  who  muff  be  excited  to  Goodnefs  by  ProfpeCts  of  Happinefs,  and  de¬ 
terred  from  Vice  by  Fears  of  Punifhments  5  both  which  are  to  exceed  the  fmall  tempo¬ 
rary  Satisfactions  of  this  World. 
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of  his,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Juftice,  viz.  JVhatfo - 
ever  ye  would  that  Men  Jbould  do  unto  you ,  (fays  he)  do  ye 
even  fo  unto  them  \  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  ‘Prophets. 
None,  except  Madmen  or  Fools,  can  defire  any  thing  hurtful 
or  pernicious,  in  any  relped:,  to  be  done  to  themfelves  ;  con- 
fequently,  Men  ought  to  remember  to  do  nothing  to  others  which 
will  prove  fo,  or  that  they  know  to  be  fo.  —  This  is  the  Balls 
of  the  Virtue  I  have  been  treating  of;  how  well  it  is  refpedfed 
amongft  us,  has  been  taken  notice  of.  I  proceed  therefore  to 
my  next  Chapter. 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  Love  of  their  Country,  which 
is  obferifd  amongfi  the  Ancients ;  compar'd 
with  that  in  the  Chriftian  World. 

I  Co  me  now  to  the  Particular  and  mo(t  Diftinguiihing  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Ancients,  their  ftrong  and  invincible  Love  of 
their  Country  ;  in  this  they  fhine  with  moil  remarkable  Bright- 
nefs;  to  this  (as  I  have  laid  in  my  former  Chapter)  all  their 
Virtues  concurr’d,  and  were  fublervient :  For  this  Reafon,  I  muft 
treat  of  ieveral  of  their  Virtues,  under  this  Head,  whenever  it 
appears  that  this  was  the  Source  from  whence  they  arofe.  Thofe 
that  are  not  produced  from  hence,  or  have  no  View  towards 
it,  will  demand  a  feparate  Examination  ;  for  altho’  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tues  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  this  End,  yet  in  other  Perfons,  or 
in  other  Circumftances,  they  may  have  no  relation  to  it,  and 
then  they  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  biafs’d  by  this  Motive. 

T he  Love  of  one's  Country ,  whenever  it  is  not  the  Effecft  of 
Education  alone,  arifes  from  a  Benevolence  to  Mankind,  a  Defire 
of  being  ufeful  to  Multitudes;  but  at  the  fame  time  from  a  con¬ 
fin’d  Benevolence  ;  a  Defire,  indeed,  of  being  ferviceable  to 
many,  but  not  to  all  :  which  proceeds  from  a  narrow  and  falfe 
Notion,  that  the  Service  of  all  Mankind  is  inconfiftenr  with  the 
Emolument  of  thofe  many.  This  is  evident  in  moft  Cafes, 
where  the  Love  of  our  Country  prompts  us  to  aggrandize  it  at 
I  the  Expence  of  the  juft  and  proper  Felicity  of  other  Nations, 
i  whether  it  be  done  by  Conqueft,  or  any  other  Means  of  keeping 
1  one  People  low  and  abjeeft,  and  raiding  another  to  Greatnefs  and 
k  Power;  but  even  this  is  allowable,  if  there  are  only  thele  two 
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to  chufe  out  of,  viz.  either  that  a  Man  lhall  have  this  miftaken 
Affection  for  his  Country,  or  have  none  at  all,  or  elfe  perhaps 
prefer  the  Intereft  of  another  Nation  to  that  of  his  own  *  that  is, 
in  fhort,  it  is  much  better  to  have  even  a  confin’d  and  narrow  Be¬ 
nevolence,  than  none  at  all,  or  at  lead  than  to  have  it  wrong 
or  criminally  apply’d  ;  befides,  thofe  that  have  no  Attachment 
to  their  own  Country,  are  very  unlikely  to  have  any  real  difinte- 
refted  Concern  for  any  other.  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  it 
is  laudable  to  have  a  true  Fondnefs  for  that  Part  of  the  World 
where  we  are  born,  and  for  that  Sett  of  Mortals  we  are  educa¬ 
ted  amongft;  which,  in  other  Words,  are  our  Country  and  Coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  it  is  praife-worthy,  altho’  we  are  miftaken  in  our  Me¬ 
thods  of  ferving  them,  and  are  upon  their  Accounts  ftreighten’d 
in  our  Benevolence  and  univerfal  Good-will  to  Mankind. 

But  where  this  Love  of  our  Country  confifts  in  preferving 
it  from  Harm,  in  only  defending  it  from  Injuries,  in  procuring  the 
rational  and  proper  Eafe  of  our  Fellow-Citizens,  without  found¬ 
ing  their  Felicity  upon  the  Ruins  of  that  of  the  reft  of  our  Fel¬ 
low-Creatures  ;  it  is  there  true  Patriotifm  is  feen  ;  it  is  there  it 
fhines  forth  in  its  full  Luftre :  and,  in  truth,  thofe  who  a£t  in 
this  manner,  do  in  reality  take  the  righteft  Methods  of  preferving 
the  Peace  and  Quietneis  of  their  Countrymen,  as  well  as  of  all 
Mankind  ;  for  it  is  an  Obfervation  which  is  generally  made  by 
thole  who  confult  Hiftory,  that  alrnoft  all  Nations  who  have 
endeavoured  at  Conquefts,  or  actually  obtained  them,  have  come 
ofF  very  great  Lolers  in  the  End,  and  owe  their  Deftruchon  to 
that  very  Principle.  This  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  flagrant 
Inftances  of. 

There  are  two  very  great  and  noble  Virtues  which  concur 
to  promote  and  ferve  this  Love  of  our  Country,  and  thofe  aro  Ju - 
flice  and  Benevolence ,  (already  mentioned ; )  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two,  fee  ms  to  me  to  be  this,  the  former  confifts  in  not 
doing  any  Harm  to  others,  and  in  preventing  any,  if  offered  by 
any  Part  of  the  Human  Species ;  and  the  latter  is  of  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  Nature  it  not  only  goes  fo  far  with  Juftice,  but  proceeds 
farther ;  it  is  of  an  adtive  warm  Quality  ;  it  delights  in  doing 
Good,  in  making  as  many  Perfons  eafy  as  poffible,  in  promoting 
as  much  Happinefs  as  it  can ;  Both  thefe  therefore  ftrongly  co¬ 
operate 
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operate  towards  creating  Felicity  amongft  thole  we  live  with, 
and  in  that  Fart  of  the  Earth  which  we  inhabit.  Nothing  can 
more  contribute  to  thefe  Views,  than  Liberty,  good  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  thofe  Bleffings  which  are  neceffary  toward  ma¬ 
king  Men  know  and  enjoy  their  true  Interefh 

I  n  the  Love  of  our  Country  are  included  many  Affeddons  ; 
for  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  our  Parents,  our  Children,  our  Re¬ 
lations  and  Friends  will  be  comprized  in  the  Number  of  thole 
who  are  to  be  the  better  for  any  Advantages  we  procure  it. 
But  this  Confideration  alone  did  not  fway  the  Ancients,  either 
Greeks  or  Romans ;  for  they  often  preferred  the  Good  of  their 
Countrymen  to  that  of  their  own  Families  and  Relations,  when¬ 
ever  they  came  in  Competition  :  And  I  cannot  fee  why  the 
fame  difinterefted  Spirit,  had  it  been  extended  as  it  ought,  could 
not  have  prevented  the  Romans ,  or  any  other  Nation,  from 
making  Conquefts;  that  is,  for  the  Sake  of  their  Country  (which 
is  only  a  larger  Family,)  fubduing  the  greateft  Part  of  the  World,, 
and  depriving  a  great  Number  of  their  Fellow-Creatures  of  their 
Natural  Rights  and  Liberties,  from  a  View  of  aggrandizing  one 
Spot  of  Earth,  and  one  Imall  Parcel  of  the  Human  Kind.  This 
is  certain,  that  this  Injuftice  is  more  fatal,  than  favouring  one 
private  Family  at  the  Expence  of  many  others. 

It  is  poffible,  that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  might  imagine, 
that  fubduing  all  Mankind  was  doing  them  a  real  Service  ;  that 
it  was  an  Ad:  of  Goodnefs,  and  very  meritorious,  to  civilize 
the  rude  unpolifh’d  World  ;  to  make  thofe  whom  they  confide- 
red  as  Barbarians ,  come  into  the  Notion  and  Pradice  of  Inch 
Virtues  as  were  in  efteem  in  Greece  and  Rome ,  and  at  the  fame 
time  free  them  from  Tyranny.  And  in  effed;,  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  that  moft  of  thofe  Nations  who  were  under  the  Dclpo- 
tick  Government  of  their  Kings,  (as  in  AJta)  might  be  greatly 
advantaged  by  becoming  Provinces  to  the  Romans ,  or  being  un» 
der  their  Proteddon;  until  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Virtues, 
when  not  only  the  Conquered,  but  Conquerors  themfelves,  fell 
into  moft  abjed  Slavery.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no 
queftion  but  all  Conqueft  is  diredly  contrary  to  Juftice ;  and  all 
a  true  Lover  of  his  Country  fhould  deiire^  is  to  preferve  his  Ci¬ 
tizens  from  foreign  and  domeftick  Harms  :  And  to  this  End  it 
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is  allowable*  where  Matters  are  in  Rich  a  Dilemma,  that  either 
we  mail  fuller  or  others  mu  ft,  to  repel  Violence*  and  drive  it  as 
far  from  us  as  we  can. 

I  t  is  evident  from  Hiftory,  that  amongft  the  Ancients,  mod 
Nations  were  infebted  with  a  Defire  of  Conqueft,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  ;  the  Romans  in  particular,  as  I  have  before  ohferved,  al- 
xnoft  made  it  natural  to  them,  and  fettled  it  as  their  fixed 
Maxim  from  their  very  Beginning;  to  this  all  their  Views  and 
all  their  Defigns  tended  ;  and,  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  no  Peo¬ 
ple  took  more  proper  Methods,  or  ever  were  crown’d  with  fucli 
Succefsv  The  Greeks ,  and  other  Nations*  manifefted  an  Ambi¬ 
tion  of  being  Mailers  of  their  Fellow-Creatures,  in  fome  mea- 
fare  :  but  they  and  others  fail’d,  as  to  Univerfal  Empire  ;  becaufe 
neither  their  Conftitution  of  Government  nor  many  other  Cir* 
cumftances  concurr’d  to  their  Defign. 

But  as  the  Love  of  their  Country,  by  miftaken  Notions,  in¬ 
cited  them  to  Conqueft: ;  fb  it  did  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
many  truly  excellent  Endeavours  and  laudable  Actions.  It  was 
this  produced  thofe  glorious  Struggles  for  Liberty,  amongft  both 
Greeks  and  Romans ,  and  the  many  heroical  Performances  of 
their  great  Men  to  obtain  or  preferve  that  Blefting.  They  could 
not  bear  to  fee  thofe  whom  they  were  born  amongft,  oppreffed 
or  ill  treated  ;  they  could  not  in  any  degree  tolerate  the  fla¬ 
grant  Injuftice  of  being  fiibjefted  to  the  arbitrary  Will  of  thofe, 
who  in  Nature  or  in  Reafon  could  pretend  no  Right  to  it  ;  and 
to  fliew  how  little  they  were  actuated  by  a  View  of  their  own 
Advantage,  thefe  Patriots  frequently  ventured  (and  often  loft) 
their  Lives  and  PofTeflions  in  thefe  noble  Attempts.  And  it  was 
not  upon  every  little  Clamour  of  a  fadtious  Sett  of  Men,  that 
thefe  Struggles  arofe;  their  great  Men  had  their  Judgments  as 
good  as  their  Inclinations,  and  hardly  ever  imagin’d  Liberty 
to  be  in  danger  upon  falfe  Surmifes. 

Innumerable  are  the  Examples  I  could  bring  of  the 
flrong  Attachment  of  the  Ancients  to  their  Country,  manifefted 
in  as  numerous  Shapes;  their  Fondnefs  for  Liberty  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  firft,  as  the  Bafts  of  that  Felicity  they  would  procure 
their  Fellow-Citizens  ;  but  there  were  many  other  excellent 
Productions  from  the  fame  Source. 
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T  o  this  were  owing  thofe  noble  Laws  made  by  great  and  wor¬ 
thy  Legiflators,  and  conftantly  preferv’d  and  kept  in  due  Force 
by  thole  Lovers  of  their  Country  5  who  well  knew  that  they 
tended  to  promote  the  Happinefs  of  the  People,  to  prefeive  their 
Liberties  from  domeftick  Inliilts,  to  keep  Man  from  injuring 
Man,  to  make  them  of  inch  Strength  and  Power,  as  not  to 
be  hurt  by  any  Enemies  5  in  fliort,  to  inculcate  Morality  and 
Virtue. 

T  o  this,  in  fine,  was  owing  all  the  good  Government  and 
laudable  Policy,  fo  confpicuous  amongft  the  Ancients,  in  which 
they  moft  undoubtedly  furpafs’d  the  Modems  ;  for  they  net 
only  had  moft  excellent  Laws  and  Inftitutions,  but  they  took 
care  to  fee  them  duly  obferved  and  put  in  Execution  ;  fo  that 
thefe  Regulations  were  of  real  Service  to  their  Country  :  And 
thus,  no  private  Intereft,  no  Regard  to  the  Advantage  of  any 
particular  Society  of  Men,  was  ever  put  in  the  Scale  with  the- 
publick  Benefit*  this  never  prevented  the  making  of  any  good 
Laws,  or  the  putting  them  in  Vigour,  when  made;  which  is  at 
prefent  the  Cafe  in  moft  Parts  of  the  World.  When  I  fay  this 
of  the  Ancients,  or  indeed  whatfoever  Virtues  I  celebrate  a- 
mongft  them,  I  defire  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  Times  both  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  or  any  other  Nation,  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  were  in  their  true  Greatnefs ;  that  is,  when  they 
ihew  fuch  Inclinations  and  fiich  Qualities,  as  have  fince  juftly 
rendered  their  Names  famous  to  Pofterity. 

Now  we  are  upon  this  Subjecft,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  Teems 
odd,  that  any  People  who  could  be  fo  extremely  jealous  of  their 
Liberties,  as  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were,  during  the  belt 
Times  of  their  Republick,  ftiould  have  fo  little  Regard  to  the 
natural  Liberty  of  others,  and  particularly  the  latter;  for  the 
Greeks  in  general  feem  to  have  been  greater  Friends  to  univer¬ 
sal  Liberty,  than  the  Romans ,  as  appears  by  feveral  PafTages  in 
Hiftory.  There  is  fome  reafon  perhaps  to  be  given  for  this  Fond- 
nefs  of  their  own  Liberty,  and  Oppreffion  of  that  of  the  reft  of 
Mankind  amongft  the  Roman  People  at'firft  ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  had  they  been  under  Oppreffion  themfelves,  they  could  not 
have  been  in  a  Condition  to  iubdue  others  :  which,  as  I  have 
obferved  already,  was  their  Fundamental  Maxim  from  their  very 
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Origin,  and  almoft  necefTarily  fo  5  for  their  Situation  at  firft  feems 
to  have  admitted  of  no  Medium,  that  is,  they  muft  either  have 
been  fubdued,  or  have  fubdued  others.  But  notwithftandingChri- 
ftianity  in  the  plained  Manner  iliews  the  Injuftice  of  iuch  Pro¬ 
ceeding*  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  fame  Spirit  is  always  feen, 
even  amongft  Chriftian  Nations;  for  let  but  one  People  get  the 
Maftery  over  another,  altho*  never  fo  fond  of  Liberty  themfelves,  - 
and  we  fliall  then  obferve  how  well  they  confult  that  of  others, 
even  in  thefe  latter  Times! 

This  Affection  for  their  Country  amongft  the  Ancients, 
which  is  the  chief  Subject  of  this  Chapter,  was  fo  very  prevalent, 
that  it  is  often  met  with,  in  Hiftory,  in  Men  who  had  no  other 
Virtue,  or  remarkable  good  Quality  ;  and  then  again  in  others, 
where  Virtue  and  Vice  were  ftrangely  mixed.  This  was  always 
mofl  remarkable  ;  and  even  in  thofe  who  were  in  the  mod  con- 
ftant  Courfe  of  Goodnefs,  and  were  an  Honour  to  mere  Human 
Nature,  this  Affebtion  made  all  their  Virtues  more  confpicuous, 
and  appear  as  if  they  were  implanted  in  their  Breads  chiefly  for 
this  End.  I  iliall  give  fome  Examples  of  both  thefe  Species  to 
fupport  my  Affertion. 

The  Things  that  ufually  captivate  the  Minds  of  Men,  and 
which  are  the  hidden  Caufes  of  mod  of  their  Abtions,  and  fome- 
times  the  avowed  and  open  Springs  of  their  Behaviour  in  all 
Circumftances  of  Life,  are  generally  thefe  ;  the  Love  of  Life, 
the  ftrong  and  natural  Attachment  to  their  Children,  their  Fond- 
nefs  for  Riches  and  all  worldly  PofTeflions,  and  the  Enjoyment 
of  all  thefe  in  Peace  and  Quietnefs  in  their  Native  Land:  Yet 
thefe  have  all  been  facrificed  at  feveral  times,  fometimes  feparate- 
ly,  and  fometimes  altogether,  by  the  Ancients,  for  the  Good  and 
Profperity  of  their  Country. 

Of  all  the  Inftances  wherein  they  have  {hewn  us  their  Great- 
nefs  of  Soul,  none  ought  more  to  ftrike  us  with  Wonder,  than 
their  Contempt  of  Life,  to  ferve  any  Furpofes  whatfbever  ;  for 
the  dark  Profpebt  they  had  of  Futurity,  the  great  Uncertainty 
they  were  in,  as  to  Rewards  and  Punilhments  in  another  Life, 
nay  even  their  dubious  Ideas  of  a  Life  after  this  ;  all  this  gives 
us  juft  Caufes  of  Aftonifhment,  to  find  them  prefer  many  Virtues 
and  Advantages  to  their  very  Being,  the  Continuation  of  which, 
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in  another  State,  was  amongft  them  fb  very  precarious.  I  fhali 
not  inftance  thofe  who  in  Battle  hazarded  their  Lives  for  their 
Country,  fince  there  a  thoufand  Paffions  may  atftuate  them ;  be- 
fides  that  a  Fear  of  Shame  and  a  Spirit  of  Emulation  may  of¬ 
ten  be  the  Motives,  in  War,  there  is  a  Brightnefs  of  Glory  and 
Fame  which  dazzles  moft  Men,  and  which  prevents  their  think¬ 
ing  upon  the  DifTblution  of  their  Being,  when  fuch  Profpedts 
are  in  View  ;  befides,  that  this  is  a  Method  of  deipi Ting  Life,  which 
is  common  even  with  the  lowed  of  Mankind.  I  fliali  rather 
ehufe  fome  of  thofe  A  diions  which  are  the  Refult  of  cool  Deli¬ 
beration,  without  any  of  thofe  gaudy  Incentives,  and  which  muft 
proceed  from  a  Strength  of  Mind. 

Of  ail  the  People  we  read  of  in  Hiftory,  there  is  none  whole 
Laws  and  Conftitution  are  more  lurprifmg  than  thole  of  the 
Spartans.  Amongft  them  Temperance ,  Foverty^  and  Obedience 
to  thofe  whom  the  Laws  commanded  them  to  obey,  a  Contempt 
of  Life  in  Battle ,  that  is,  to  prefer  Death  to  Flight  or  Sla¬ 
very*  were  the  reigning,  conftant,  eftablifhed  Maxims.  Thefe 
excellent  Qualities  were  owing  to  the  wife  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions  of  their  famous  Legiflator  Lycurgus ,  (whom  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  my  former  Chapter :  )  This  great  Man  made 
it  his  whole  Endeavour  to  procure  the  true  Felicity-  of  his 
Fellow-Citizens  ;  he  intended  to  preferve  them  from  foreign  In- 
fulrs,  and  from  the  treacherous  and  as  dangerous  Attacks  of  do- 
meftick  Vices  ;  and  true  it  is,  that  no  People  could  be  more  juftly 
renown'd  for  Virtue  than  they  were,  as  long  as  his  Regulations 
were  ftridtly  obfefved.  I  do  not  intend  to  juftify  all  his  Laws, 
I  know  there  were  fome  which  were  far  from  being  right  ;  but 
I  fpeak  of  the  Majority  and  moft  effential  of  them,  as  to  the 
Welfare  of  a  People. 

But  this  great  Legiflator  thought  he  had  done  little  in  giv¬ 
ing  fuch  Rules  to  his  Country,  if  they  were  to  be  but  of  a 
Ihort  Duration  :  His  great  Anxiety  therefore  was  how  to  make 

^  T  he  Bravery  of  this  People  is  fo  remarkable,  that  they  were  the  only  Nation  in 
Greece  who  had  ho  Boxing  nor  the  Pancratium ,  (which  was  a  Method  of  Wreftling,  ini 
which  all  Means  to  conquer  the  Adverfary  were  allowable,)  becaufe  to  cau'e  a  Victory  in 
fheie  Combats,  one  of  the  Combatants  mufi;  confefs  himfelf  conquered  ;  and  this  was 
thought  unworthy  the  Courage  and  Heroifm  of  the  S part  ate  s.  See  Potter ,  &c.  , 
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them  fix'd  and  lading,  that  no  Accident  or  Alteration  of  Difpo- 
fitions  might  in  the  lead  affed:  them.  This  incited  him  to  make 
the  greated  Effort  to  fecure  his  Laws;  'and  as  he  thought  no 
other  Method  lb  certain  could  be  found,  he  refolved  to  facrifice 
his  own  Life  for  the  good  of  the  Lacedemonians .  He  affembled 

<D 

therefore  the  Inhabitants  of  Sparta,  and  told  them,  that  altho’ 
he  thought  the  Laws  he  had  edablilhed  amongd  them  were  fuf- 
ficent  to  make  them  virtuous,  and  (by  Confequence)  happy;  yet 
there  was  dill  an  important  Article  behind,  which  he  could  not 
communicate  to  them,  until  he  had  confulted  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi :  He  defired  them,  for  this  Reafon,  to  take  a 
folemn  Oath  that  they  would  dri&ly  obferve  his  Eftablifliment 
until  his  Return.  Upon  this,  the  two  Kings  of  Sparta ,  the  Se¬ 
nators,  and  all  the  People,  folemnly  fwore  the  exacd  Obfervance 
of  all  the  new  Regulations,  until  Lycurgus  iliould  come  again 
to  Sparta.  When  this  true  Patriot  was  arrived  at  Delphi ,  and 
had  confulted  the  Oracle,  whether  his  Laws  were  fuch  as  would 
fecure  the  Peace  and  Virtue  of  the  Spartans‘1  He  received  for 
Anfwer,  that  whild  they  would  dribtly  obey  them,  they  fliould 
be  the  greated  and  happied  People  upon  Earth.  He  immediately 
had  this  Prophecy  put  in  Writing,  and  fent  it  to  Sparta ;  and 
now,  to  cut  off  all  Podibility  of  his  ever  going  there,  and  con- 
icq  neatly  never  to  free  his  Fellow-Citizens  from  their  Oath,  he 
took  his  lad  Refolution,  which  was  to  part;  with  Life :  Having 
therefore  calmly  embraced  his  Son,  and  all  his  Friends,  he  ab* 
dained  from  Eating,  and  all  manner  of  Sudenance,  and  thus  put 
an  End  to  his  Being  ;  for  he  thought  (fays  ‘Plutarch,  from 
whence  I  have  taken  this  Account,)  that  not  only  the  Lives  of 
thofe  who  are  zealous  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick,  ought  to 
be  of  Service  to  it,  but  even  their  Deaths  fliould  be  of  fome 
Advantage.  *  ..... 

Is  not  this  a  Greatnefs  of  Mind  beyond  Expreflion,  thus  to 
devote  himfelf  to  Death  for  the  Service  of  his  Country  ?  Not 
that  his  putting  himfelf  to  Death  was  right,  nor  do  I  think  it 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  Intent;  for  he  might  have  gone 
fo  far  as  never  to  have  been  heard  of :  But  it  was  the  Opinion 
of  the  Ancients,  that  they  might  and  ought  to  quit  Life  upon  a 
proper  Call  ;  (but  they  made  themfelves  Judges  which  was  a 
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proper  one  :  Since  therefore  it  was  allowable  amongft  them, 
Lycurgus  fhew’d  mod  unaccountable  Spirit  in  this  Acftion,  if  we 
refled:  upon  the  Uncertainty  he  muft  be  in,  as  to  any  Reward 
he  was  to  receive  in  a  Future  State. 

And  as  he  fet  this  Example  to  the  Spartans ;  as  he  taught 
them  this  Contempt  of  Death,  whenever  their  Country  required 
it;  fo  the  whole  Nation,  from  that  Time  forwards,  fhew'd  them- 
felves  worthy  Difciples  of  fo  great  a  Matter;  even  the  Women 
in  Sparta  put  off  the  Fears  natural  to  that  Sex,  and  manifefted 
moft  heroick  Bravery  for  the  Sake  of  their  Country. 

I  could  produce  many  Inftances  in  relation  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  Men,  did  I  not  fear  to  fwell  this  Treatife  to  too  great 
a  Size  ;  efpecially  as  two  or  three  Examples  of  each  fort  are 
fufficient  to  fliew  what  the  Ancients  were  capable  of;  and  by 
what  I  fliew  they  did  perform,  the  judicious  Reader  may  eafily 
fiiggeft  to  himfelf  what  they  could  perform. 

Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta ,  was  a  Prince  of  many  Ac- 
compliihments,  but  chiefly  fhin’d  in  War ;  he  had  had  for  fome 
time  very  great  Succeftes,  but  at  laft  his  Affairs  were  reduced 
to  fo  low  a  Condition,  that  to  make  Head  againft  his  Enemies,  he 
was  obliged  to  ask  the  Affiftance  of  Ptolemy  King  of  Egypt ; 
this  Prince  confented  to  his  Requeft,  but  very  ungeneroufly 
required  him  to  fend  his  Mother  and  his  Son  Hoftages  to 
Egypt,  (for  his  Queen  was  dead  fome  little  time  before,)  as 
Security  for  his  faithful  Alliance  and  Gratitude  for  the  promis'd 
Succours. 

There  is  fomething  fo  exceeding  tender  in  this  whole  Story, 
as  we  find  it  related  in  Plutarch ,  that  I  cannot  forbear  fetting  it 
down  more  at  length  than  I  fliould  otherwife  do. 

Cleomenes,  cruelly  divided  between  this  fatal  Neceffity, 
and  the  Thoughts  of  making  (what  he  thought)  fo  monftrous  a 
Propofal  to  his  Mother,  often  went  to  her  with  an  Intent  of 
mentioning  it,  and  as  often  came  away  without  daring  to  do  it. 
Crateficlea  (for  that  was  the  Name  of  this  Princefs,)  obferved 
his  Uneafinefs,  which  he  could  not  fo  far  conceal  ;  and  upon 
this  flie  enquired  of  thofe  who  were  moft  intimate  with  him,  if 
her  Son  had  not  fome  Thing  of  Importance  to  difclofe  to  her, 
which  his  Refpedl  for  her  prevented  him  doing  ?  But  at  laft  the 
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King  himfelf  prevail’d  upon  his  Tendernefs  enough  to  tell  her 
the  Subjedt  of  his  Concern :  What  (faid  Hie,  with  an  Air  of 
Cheerfulnefs,)  is  this  the  mighty  Matter  you  were  afraid  to  in¬ 
form  me  of  ?  Why  do  you  not  immediately  put  me  into  a  Ship, 
and  fend  me  where-ever  you  think  I  can  be  of  Service  to  Sparta  ? 
Why  do  you  not  make  feme  glorious  Ufe  of  this  old  and  decre¬ 
pit  Car  calc,  before  it  becomes  totally  decay’d,  and  an  ufelefs 
Lump  of  Clay  ?  Her  Behaviour  was  alfo  worthy  of  thefe  Senti¬ 
ments;  for  when  Die  was  to  embark,  fee  led  her  Son  into  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  and  there  they  embraced  each  other,  without 
befeg  able  to  fpeak  ;  their  Tears  alone  exprefs’d  their  exceffive 
Grief :  Come,  King  of  Sparta ,  (fays  Cratejiclea  to  her  Son)  let 
us  dry  thefe  Tears  before  we  leave  the  Temple,  that  the  World 
may  fee  us  do  nothing  unworthy  of  our  Country  \  This  is  in 
our  Power ;  the  Event  of  this  Affair,  as  of  all  others,  is  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Immortal  Gods. 

And  when  fee  was  in  Egypt,  fee  heard  that  her  Son  delay’d 
concluding  an  advantagious  Treaty,  for  fear  of  what  might  be- 
fal  her,  (becaufe  it  was  to  be  done  without  the  Confent  of  *Pto- 
lemyf)  fee  therefore  wrote  immediately  to  Cleomenes ,  and  ear- 
neftly  defired  him  to  do  whatever  was  for  the  Advantage  of 
Sparta ,  and  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  Apprehenfion  of  what 
might  happen  to  a  Child  and  an  Old  Woman. 

Thus  did  this  Heroine  willingly  expofe  her  Life  for  the  Good 
of  her  Country !  and  altho’  fee  was  not  in  immediate  Danger, 
yet  fee  was  far  from  being  fecure  ;  for  the  King  fee  was  lent  to 
was  like  mo  ft  of  the  AJiatick  Princes,  devoid  of  Juftice,  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Virtue,  and  no  Regarder  of  the  Law  of  Nations;  for 
fee  and  her  Grandfbn  were  afterwards  put  to  Death  by  his  Or¬ 
der,  after  that  Cleomenes  had  bravely  loft  his  Life  in  Egypt . 

Such  were  the  Spartans ,  and  Inch  their  Notion  of  Life, 
when  it  came  in  Competition  with  their  Country ;  nor  were  the 
Athenians  behind-hand  in  this  Affedtion,  nor  many  other  of 
the  People  of  Greece . 

W  e  find,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Athenians ,  a  King  of  theirs, 
by  Name  Codr  us  p  who  generoufiy  facrificed  his  Life  for  the 
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Good  of  his  Country  :  An  Oracle,  it  feems,  had  pronounc’d, 
upon  a  War  between  the  Athenians  and  fome  other  People,  that 
they  who  loft  their  General  fiiould  gain  the  Victory  ;  it  matters 
not  as  to  the  Truth  or  Meaning  of  the  Oracle,  it  is  fufficient 
for  my  Purpofe  that  it  was  believed  :  The  Enemy  had  given 
ftricft  Charge,  upon  this,  to  fpare  the  Commander  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  Codrus ,  on  his  Part,,  took  all  imaginable  Pains  to  be 
kill’d  ;  he  difcuis’d  himfelf  in  the  Habit  of  a  Peafant,  and  went 
into  the  Enemy’s  Camp,  where  he  pick’d  a  Quarrel  on  purpofe 
with  fome  Soldier,  and  was  accordingly  (lain.  The  Enemy  find¬ 
ing  it  was  the  King,  drew  off  their  Troops,  and  foon  came  to 
a  fubmifiive  Accommodation,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  Battle  ;  thus 
the  Oracle  was  fulfilled,  the  only  Way  perhaps  that  it  could  have 
been  ;  and  the  very  Belief  of  its  being  certain,  did  in  reality 
caufe  it  to  be  fo. 

Amongst  the  Romans ,  we  have  many  Examples  of  this 
noble  and  generous  Love  of  their  Country  ;  they  are  moft  of 
them  already  fo  well  known,  that  I  fliall  but  juft  mention  one  or 
two  of  them. 

When  the  Romans  had  obtained  moft  remarkable SuccciTes  in 
Africa  over  the  Carthaginians,  Regains  the  Roman  General  re- 
fufed  to  liften  to  any  reafonable  Propofals  of  Peace  ;  he  foon 
after  had  Caufe  to  repent  of  his  too  great  Confidence  in  his 
Strength,  for  he  loft  a  Battle,  and  was  taken  Prifoner.  The  Se¬ 
nate  of  Carthage  lent  him  to  Rome  to  propofe  the  Exchange  of 
the  Prifoners,  becaufe  the  Romans  had  feveral  of  their  beft  Of¬ 
ficers  in  their  Hands.  They  let  him  go,  upon  a  Promife  of  re¬ 
turning  in  cafe  he  could  not  fiicceed.  When  he  was  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate,  inftead  of  ufing  any  Arguments  to  perfuade  them  to 
comply  with  the  Defires  of  Carthage ,  he  told  them  plainly,  that 
it  was  his  Opinion,  that  they  ought  never  to  redeem  any  Roman 
Soldiers  who  could  fuffer  themfeives  to  be  taken,  for  it  would 
prove  a  Precedent  for  Cowardice;  and  that  the  Carthaginian 
Chiefs  then  in  their  Power,  were  of  too  great  Confequence  to 
be  let  loofe  ;  and  as  for  himfelf,  let  them  not  regard  him,  his 
Life  was  not  of  that  Value  as  to  balance  the  leaft  Injury  to 
Rome.  Thus  this  great  Man  returned  back  to  Carthage ,  where 
it  was  rational  to  fuppofe  he  fiiould  find  certain  Death,  amongft 
an  exalp erated  and  cruel  People.  Fer* 
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Fertur  pudktc  Conjugis  Ofculum 
Rarvofque  Natos ,  ut  Capitis  Minor , 

Ab  fe  removijfe ,  &  virilem 
Towns  humi  pofuijfe  vultum : 

Donee  labantes  concilio  Ratres 
Firmaret  Au£t or  nunquam  alias  dato , 

Interque  mterentes  Amicos 
Egregius  properaret  Exul . 

Atqui  fciebat  qti£  fibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet  :  non  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obf  antes  propinquos , 

Et  Ropulum  reditus  morantem , 
g^uam  Ji  Clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicatd  Lite  relinqueret , 

Tendens  Venafranos  /V/  agros, 

Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum .  Hor,  Lib.  3,  Ode 5*. 

The  Story  of  the  three  Romans  of  the  Family  of  the  Decii, 
who  at  different  Times  devoted  themfelves  to  Death  for  their 
Country,  and  mill'd  headlong  into  the  oppofite  Army  to  certain 
Deftrudtion,  to  obtain  Victory  to  the  Roman  Arms,  is  well  known  ; 
of  thefe  a  great  Poet*  of  our  Nation  fpeaks,  when  he  is  ex¬ 
aggerating  Ctefafs  Fortune  : 

For  him  the  Self-devoted  Decii  dy  d. 

x  • 

(it  was  a  fuperftitious  Belief  amongft  the  Ancients,  that  fuch 
Actions  procured  Vidfory  to  a  People.)  And  Juvenal  is  fo 
charm’d  with  their  generous  Contempt  of  Death  to  ferve  their 
Country,  that  he  fays  in  his  fatyrical  Manner, 

Rluris  enim  Decii  quam  qui  fervantur  ab  illis . 

That  is,  in  fhort,  that  thefe  Heroes  were  more  valuable  than  all 
their  Country  put  together. 

*  Mr ,  Addison. 
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The  memorable  Account  of  Curtins ,  who,  to  be  of  Service 
10  Rome,  leap’d  with  his  Horfe  into  an  Abyfs  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  to  clofe  upon  him,  may  feem  too  fabulous  in  Inch  a  Work 
as  this  ^  but  which,  however,  gave  occafion  ro  that  beautiful  an¬ 
tique  Figure  which  I  have  feen  at  one  of  the  charming  Villa's 
near  Rome . 

I  have  now  mentioned  fome  of  thofe  Inftances  which  fhew 
that  the  Ancients  have  willingly  run  to  ceftain  and  almoft  un¬ 
avoidable  Death,  to  fave  or  benefit  their  Country  :  There  are 
many  other  Occafions,  where  Perlons  have  much  hazarded  their 
Being  in  this  World:,  by  freeing  their  Country  from  Oppreffion  by 
bold  Confpiracies,  or  by  preferving  it  by  vigorous  Abtions  from 
the  Deftrudtion  of  foreign  or  domeftick  Enemies  •  or  elfe  by 
oppofing  the  Bent  of  a  wild  and  rude  Multitude  for  their  Good  ; 
or  elfe  they  have  delpifed  the  Danger  of  Death  threaten’d  by 
their  malicious  and  enraged  Enemies  in  the  Government,  or  the 
Threats  and  Menaces  of  proud  OpprefFors  !  Such  Men  were 
found  amongft  the  Anciets  5  in  fine,  who 

Refold'd  and  feddy  to  their  Trufi, 

Inflexible  to  III ,  and  objlinately  Juft , 

Could  the  rude  Rabble's  Infolence  defpife , 

Their  fenfelefs  Clamours  and  tumultuous  Cries ; 

The  Tyrant's  Fiercenefs  they  beguil'd ,  y 

And  the  fern  Brow  and  the  harjh  Voice  defy  C 

And  with  fuferior  Greatnefs  fmil'd*  j 

Non  Civium  Ardor  prava  jubentiumx 
Non  vultus  inftantis  Tyranni 
Mente  quatit  folida ; 

All  thefe  generous  Spirits,  thefe  noble  Difpofitions,  in  whatfb- 
ever  Branch  they  fhin’d,  cannot  have  each  their  feparate  and  due 
Praife  in  this  Work;  but  fome  of  them  will  fall  under  our 
Notice  to  illuflrate  my  Subjedt,  and  fhew  the  Reader  how  much 
the  Virtue  I  treat  of  was  cheriflfd  and  honour’d  by  the  general 
Concurrence  of  the  greateft  Nations, 

\ 
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The  famous  AStteii  of  C  Mutius  Scavola ,  is  of  too  great  ‘ 
a  Spirit  to  be  palled  over  in  Silence.  At  the  Time  that  Tor- 
Jenna  King  of  the  Tttfcans  had  befieged  Rome ,  and  prefTed  it 
very  dole,  this*  young  Man  got  into  the  Tufcan  Camp,  with  a 
Defign  to  free  the  Romans  from  fo  formidable  an  Enemy.  He 
was  not  acquainted  with  T  or  Jenna!  s  Perfon,  fo  he  eafily  miftook 
one  of  thole  about  him,  for  him,  and  accordingly  plung'd  his 
Dagger  into  the  Bread  of  hiip)  he  imagin’d  to  be  the  King.  He 
was  immediately  brought  .before  that  Prince,  who  having  threa¬ 
ten'd  him  to  make*  him  dilcover  his  Accomplices,  Mutius ,  to 
ihew  how  little  he  was  to  be  terrify ’d,  thruft  his  Hand  into  a 
Fire  which  chanc’d  to  be  there,  and  ftedfaftly  looked  at  Tor- 
Jenna  whilft  it  burn’d.  The  King,  ft  ruck  with  Admiration  at  this 
Addon,  commanded  him  to  be  let  free:  The  young  Roman ,  *on 
his  Part,  was  moved  with  Gratitude  for  this  Humanity,  and  ge- 
nerouftytold  the  Tufcan  Monarch,  that  had  he  put  him  to  Death, 
it  would  not  have  allur’d  his  Safety,  for  that  thare  were  no  lels 
than  three  Hundred  Romans  difguiled  in  his  Camp  upon  the  fame 
Defign  ;  and  that  he  was  glad  he  had  miftaken  his  Blow,  for 
he  had  rather  have  fo  generous  a  Prince  a  Friend  of  the  Roman 
State,  than  luffer  by  their  Means.  Upon  this  my  Authors  (who 
are  Livy  and  Tlutarch)  tell  us,  that  P  Or  Jenna  foon  endeavour'd 
at  an  Accommodation  with  Rome. 

What  I  have  mentioned  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas ,  (in 
my  fir  ft  Chapter)  may  Hill  confirm  my  Affertion,  that  the  An¬ 
cients  made  light  of  Death  or  Pain,  upon  all  Occasions  where 
they  could  be  of  any  Service  to  their  Fellow-Citizens;  nor  were 
they  lefs  heroical  in  conquering  thofe  AfFedions  lo  natural  to 
Man  in  regard  to  the  deareft  Ties  in  Life,  to  fatisfy  this  impor¬ 
tant  Duty  ;  of  this  there  are  many  Inftances,  out  of  which  I 
fhall  felcd  two  or  three,  that  will  put  what  I  advance  in  the 
ftrongeft  Light. 

W  hen  the  Romans  had  driven  out  their  Kings,  which  is  the  true 
Epocha  from  whence  we  may  date  the  firft  Rile  of  their  Great- 
nefs,  Tarquin  never  ceas'd  entertaining  Hopes  of  his  Re  eft a- 
bliihment ;  and  to  this  Purpofe  he  tried  a  thoufand  Methods,  by 
Force  or  Artifice,  to  obtain  his  End.  He  fent  therefore  AmbaT 
fadors  to  Rome  upon  fame  Pretence,  but  in  effedfc  to  endeavour 

to 
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to  make  a  Party  in  his  Favour  :  Thefe  Minifters  found  Means 
to  engage  two  Sons  of  M.  Junius  Brutus  (the  great  Patron  of 
Liberty,)  in  a  Confpiracy  againft  the  New  Republic!.  This 
Plot  was  fbon  difcovered  by  a  Slave,  and  the  whole  Matter 
brought  before  Brutus ,  then  Conful.  There  cannot  be  a  Scene 
more  worthy  our  Attention  ;  the  Youths  were  led  Prifoners  to 
their  Father,  who  fate  in  the  publick  Place  before  all  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  as  fovereign  Magiftrate  upon  his  Tribunal;  his  Collegue  in 
the  Confulfhip  propos’d  Banifhment ;  every  Body  eife  there  pre- 
lent  flood  filent,  with  their  Eyes  fixed  upon  the  Ground  :  But 
Brutus ,  putting  off'  the  Father,  and  a  (fling  only  as  one  intruded 
with  the  Care  of  Rome,  interrogated  his  Sons  with  an  unmov’d 
and  fix’d  Severiry.  They  had  nothing  to  fay  in  their  own  Vin¬ 
dication;  upon  which  Brutus  commanded  his  Licflors  to  do 
their  Duty;  thefe  immediately  ftripped  and  bound  the  Youths, 
and  having  feverely  fco urged  them,  (according  to  the  Roman 
Cuftom)  they  then  beheaded  them.  Their  Father  all  the  time 
beheld  the  Execution,  with  a  dry  and  fteady  Eye ;  and  as  loon 
as  it  was  over,  he  withdrew  with  great  Calmnefs,  and  left  the 
other  Prifoners  (for  there  were  more  in  the  Confpiracy)  to  their 
due  Punifhment/  This  Acflion  was  of  double  Service  to  the 
Roman  State;  for  it  fet  a  dreadful  Example  before  the  Eyes  of 
all  Traitors,  and  Ihew’d  the  Inflexibility  of  the  Roman  Juft  ice,  and 
at  the  fame  time  cut  Tar  quin  off  from  all  Hopes  of  fubduing  a 
People  of  fuch  Fortitude  and  Magnanimity. 

Plutarch,  from  whence  this  Account  is  taken,  is  fo  a- 
ftoniflf  d  at  this  Acflion,  that  he  makes  this  Refle<Aion :  u  It  was 
a  (fays  he)  either  an  exceeding  Greatnefs  of  Virtue,  which  thus 
a  elevated  the  Soul  of  Brutus ,  or  elfe  a  great  degree  of  Infen- 
“  Ability,  that  produced  this  amazing  Behaviour  ;  in  fine,  it 
a  was  either  the  Acflion  of  a  God,  or  of  a  Beaft  :  but,  fays  he, 
u  we  ought  to  determine  in  Favour  of  the  former,  for  the  Weak- 
<c  nefs  of  our  Virtue  ought  not  to  make  us  judge  difadvantageoufly 
**  of  the  Force  of  his ;  for  the  Romans  are  of  Opinion,  that  it 
u  was  not  more  difficult  for  Romulus  to  found  Rome ,  than  for 
a  Brutus  to  eftablifli,  in  this  manner,  the  Republick,  upon  the 
u  Ruins  of  the  Regal  Power/’  Thus  far  this  wife  Hiftorian  ; 
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and  certainly  nothing  can  be  a  greater  Mark  of  *  the  ftrongeft 
Love  of  our  Country,  than  fuch  a  Sacrifice.  This  that  follows 
is  of  as  much  Force. 

The  Roman  Army  had  taken  the  Field  againft  fome  of  their 
neighbouring  Enemies ;  when,  for  fome  particular  Reafons,  the 
Confiil  Manlius ,  firnam’d  Torquatus ,  had  given  ftrid:  Orders 
that  none  fliould  dare  to  fight  without  Orders,  or  leave  his  Rank 
for  that  Purpofe ;  but  a  Horfeman  of  the  Enemy's  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  reft,  and  ufing  thofe  inciting  Methods  (fo  well  known 
in  Armies)  to  draw  out  an  Antagonift  ;  the  Son  of  Manlius  the 
Roman  General,  who  was  one  of  the  foremoft  amongft  the  Ro¬ 
man  Horfe,  could  not  withftand  the  Temptation,  nor  bear  the 
Vauntings  of  this  Enemy  ;  he  therefore  rode  out  of  his  Rank 
and  attacked  him,  and  after  a  iharp  Difpute  he  killed  him,  and 
carry’d  his  Spoils  triumphantly  to  his  Father.  The  Roman 
Chief,  inftead  of  receiving  this  Prefent  with  Joy,  immediately 
affembled  his  Officers,  and  made  a  moft  -pathetick  Speech,  in  which 
he  infilled  upon  the  Neceffity  of  obeying  the  Orders  of  their  Gene¬ 
ral,  and  defir’d  that  his  private  Misfortune  might  not  give  any 
Encouragement  to  the  Relaxation  of  Military  Difcipline,  fo  ne- 
ceftary  towards  the  Defence  and  Profperity  of  Rome ;  in  fine,  it 
is  a  moft  beautiful  Speech,  as  it  is  found  in  Livy ,  and  the  Clofe 
of  it  is,  that  he  concludes  upon  the  Punifhment  of  his  Son  by 
Death.  The  Execution  quickly  followed  the  Sentence,  and  thus 
this  young  Vidtor  fell  in  the  midft  of  his  Triumph;  and  thus, 
for  the  Good  of  Rome ,  the  General  of  the  Republick  ftifled  all 
the  tendereft  Sentiments  of  Nature ! 

Whoever  reads  fuch  noble  Actions  of  the  Romans,  muft 
conclude  them  to  have  been,  from  the  firft,  mark’d  out  for 
Empire. 

*  Vis  &  Tarquinios  Reges ,  animamque  fuperham 
Ultoris  Bruti,  Fafcefque  videre  receptos  ? 

Confulis  imperium  hie  primus ,  feevafque  fe cures 
Accipiet ;  Natofque  Pater ,  nova  bclla  moventes , 

Ad  Peer, am  pulchra  pro  Libertate  vocabit , 

Infelix  ;  utcunque  ferent  ea  faff  a  Minor  es^ 

Vincet  Amor  Patrice  Laudumque  irnmenfa  Cupido . 
dfuin  Decios,  Drufofque  procul ,  fcevumque  fecuri, 

Jfpice  Torquatum,  &  referent  cm  figna  Camillum!  Virg. 

■  f 
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I  shall  give  one  more  Inftance  of  the  fame  Nature  from 
amongft  the  Greeks ,  to  lhew  however  that  the  Romans  were 
not  the  only  People  amongft  the  Ancients,  capable  of  fuch  Mag¬ 
nanimity. 

Timoleon  was  one  of  the  worthieft  Men  we  read  of  in 
any  Hiftory,  and  adorned  with  fo  many  Virtues,  that  he  was 
truly  an  Honour  to  his  Country.  He  was  of  one  of  the  beft  Fa¬ 
milies  in  Corinth ,  and  had  a  Brother  nam'd  Timofhanes.  The 
Corinthians ,  for  Reafons  of  State,  hired  four  Hundred  foreign 
Soldiers,  and  gave  the  Command  of  them  to  this  Man  ;  but  he* 
through  an  Excefs  of  Ambition,  and  a  Fondnefs  for  Power,  fo 
natural  to  frail  Man,  made  me  of  thefe  Troops  to  enflave  his 
Country.  Timoleon ,  who  was  a  true  Patriot  by  Nature  and  by 
Principle,  employ'd  all  the  Arts  of  Perfuafion  to  prevail  upon 
his  Brother,  (whom  he  always  tenderly  lov’d,)  to  quit  this  ill- 
got  Power,  and  let  his  Citizens  free.  But  finding  nothing  would 
lucceed,  he  at  laft  took  with  him  two  chofen  Friends,  true  Lo¬ 
vers  of  Liberty,  and  accompanied  by  them,  he  went  to  Timo - 
f banes  ♦  he  there  again  renewed  his  moft  earneft  Entreaties, 
which  were,  as  ufual,  rejected  with  great  Anger  and  Difdain  ; 
upon  this  he  withdrew  afide,  cover’d  his  Face,  and  burft  into 
Tears,  whilft  his  two  Friends  (as  was  agreed  upon)  fell  upon 
Timofhanes ,  and  flew  him.*  Thus  Timoleon  ft i fled  the  natural 
Tendernefs  he  had  for  his  Brother,  which  he  would  not  fuffer 
in  any  mcafure  to  rival  that  which  he  had  for  Corinth  l  I  fhall 
not  examine  whether  it  was  not  too  rigorous  Juftice  upon  the 
Offender,  and  whether  it  was  decent  for  a  Brother  to  infliCt  the 
Punifhment ;  it  is  enough  for  my  Purpofe,  that  he  conquered 
his  deareft  Affections  and  ftrongeft  Attachment  for  the  Sake  of 
his  Country. 

I  must  not  omit  one  Inftance  more,  to  Ibew  how  far  even 
thofe  called  Barbarians  would  go  for  the  Love  of  their  Coun¬ 
try  :  When  the  Magi  had  ufurped  the  Throne  of  Terjia,  after 
the  Murder  of  one  of  the  Sons  of  Cyrus, \  (who  was  perfona- 
ted  by  one  of  thofe  Villains,)  they  ruled  that  great  Empire  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  difpleafed  the  Terfian  Lords  \  upon  this  (and 
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the  Difcovery  of  the  Artifice  of  thefe  Ufurpers)  a  Confpiracy 
was  immediately  formed  by  feven  of  the  great  Men  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  who  attacked  the  Ufurpers  in  their  Palace ;  and  as  in  the 
Struggle  Gobryas,  one  of  the  Confpirators,  had  feized  one  of 
the  Magi  about  the  Body,  the  other  Confpirators  were  afraid  to 
ftab  the  Ufurper  in  the  Obfcurity  of  the  Night,  for  fear  of  kil¬ 
ling  this  Lord  ;  when  he  moft  magnanimoufly  called  out,  Never 
fear,  lays  he  to  them,  do  not  hefitate  to  rid  the  World  of  this 
Wretch,  out  of  any  Apprehenfion  of  doing  me  harm;  if  there 
be  no  other  Way,  run  your  Swords  through  my  Body,  rather 
than  mifs  his !  But,  very  fortunately,  it  was  done  without  doing 
the  lead  Harm  to  this  brave  Man. 

The  Ancients  not  only  very  chearfully  gave  up  their  Lives* 
when  their  Country  demanded  them,  but  parted  with  all  rhofe 
Things  which  Men  hold  moft  dear,  without  the  leaft  Reluctance, 
and  bore  moft  of  what  the  World  thinks  intolerable  with  great; 
Patience,  whenever  the  Service  of  their  Country  required  it  ; 
They  have  frequently  lacrificed  to  This  their  Fortunes,  their  Eafe, 
their  Health,  their  Plealiire;  they  have  borne  Banifhment  and 
the  worft  of  Treatment,  by  publick  Injuries  and  Abufes,  and 
even  lofs  of  Reputation  (for  a  time)  for  this  good  End  ;  they 
have  forgiven  private  as  well  as  publick  Injuries,  and  never  fail’d 
in  their  conftant  Affecftion,  even  for  an  ungrateful  Country ; 
they  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  contribute  with  Alacrity  to  the 
Reputation  of  their  very  Enemies,  where-ever  they  could  lerva 
their  Country  by  fo  doing. 

Of  all  thefe  Virtues  I  fiiali  give  fome  Inftances,  as  they 
come  to  my  Hand. 

I  have,  in  my  former  Chapter,  given  fome  remarkable  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  excellent  Difpofition  in  general  of  the  Athenian l- 
People  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  how  apt  they  were  to  run  from 
one  Extream  to  the  other :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  In- 
conftancy  feems  to  have  been  the  very  Chara&eriftick  of  the 
Athenian  Tempers.*  This  frequently  made  them  hate  thofe 

great 

*■  Now  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  Athenians ,  I  muft  not  omit  a  moft  excellent  Cuftom  , 
-amongft  that  People,  which  was  of  great  Efficacy  towards  promoting  the  Love  and 
Service  of  their  Country  \  it  was  this  ;  As  foon  as  any  Athenian  was  to  bt  regifter’d  in 
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great  Men,  whom  but  a  little  before  they  looked  upon  as  Demi- 
Gods  ;  and  beftow  all  forts  of  bad  Treatment  upon  them:  This 
that  excellent  Perfon  I  have  before  mentioned,  Arijlides ,  foon 
experienced.  This  great  Man  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fuels 
Virtues  as  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  either  in  Hiftory,  or  in  the 
World;  but  thefe  very  Virtues  created  him  Enemies  (as  is  ufual) 
amongft  thofe  who  could  not  attain  to  his  degree  of  Perfec¬ 
tion. 

There  was  a  Law  eftabliihed  at  Athens,  wifely  intended 
to  put  a  Stop  to  the  growing  Ambition  of  any  Man  who  ihould 
become  too  great  in  the  Republick,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  have 
it  in  his  Power  to  deftroy  their  Liberty  ;  but  this  Law  (which 
was  called  the  OJIraciJm,  becaufe  each  Citizen  was  to  write  his 
Name  upon  a  Shell,  in  Greek  named  Oftrakon )  was  often  made 
ufe  of  to  opprefs  thofe  worthy  Men  who  were  Gbjedts  of  Envy, 
from  the  Greatnefs  of  their  Merit.  And  tho’,  in  reality,  fuch  a 
Banilhment,  (for  that  was  the  Punilhment  by  this  Law)  was 
rather  *  an  Honour  than  an  Indignity,  when  drawn  upon  a  Man 
by  fuch  Motives;  yet  it  was  no  pleafant Thing  to  be  exil’d  Ten 
Years  from  their  Native  Land,  and  deprived  for  fo  long  of  the 
Converlation  of  their  Relations  and  Friends.  The  Enemies  of 


the  Lift  of  the  Citizens  of  Athens ,  (which  keeping  of  Lifts  was  a  Method  pra&ifed  a- 
mongft  the  Ancients  to  great  Advantage, )  they  were  obliged  to  take  an  Oath,  which 
Pollux  and  Stobaus  have  tranfmitted  to  us  in  thefe  Terms  :  66  I  will  not  difhonour  the 
Military  Profeftion  5  I  will  not  fave  my  Life  by  an  ignominious  Flight  ;  I  will  fight  to 
thelaft  Gafp  for  the  good  of  Religion  and  the  State,  with  the  reft  of  my  Fellow-Citi¬ 
zens,  or  alone,  if  it  be  neceflary  ;  I  will  not  put  my  Country  into  a  worfe  Condition 
than  I  found  it,  but  endeavour  to  make  it  fiourifh  more  ;  1  will  fubmit  to  the  Authori¬ 
ty  of  the  Magiftrates,  and  to  every  thing  fettled  by  the  common  Confent  of  the  People; , 
if  any  one  violates,  or  endeavours  to  annul  the  Laws,  1  will  not  conceal  fuch  Defigns, 
but  oppofe  them  with  my  Fellow- Citizens,  or  alone  ;  laftly,  I  will  ftridtly  adhere  to 
the  Religion  of  my  Anceftors.”  This  was  fworn  to  in  the  Name  of  the  moft  venerable 
Deities,  and  we  know  how  ftridf  the  Ancients  were  in  keeping  their  Oaths:  each  Per- 
fon  took  the  Oath  at  Twenty  Years  of  Age,  and  was  not  till  then  reputed  a  Citizen 
of  Athens . 

*  There  is  fomething  fo  particular  in  relation  to  this  OJlracifm ,  that  it  is  worthy  our 
Notice.  The  different  Factions  in  Athens ,  at  a  certain  Time  were  in  high  Contention 
about  whom  it  Ihould  fall  upon  ;  at  laft  it  fell  upon  a  mean,  worth  lefs  Wretch,  named 
Hyperbolus :  This  feemed  fo  contrary  to  the  Deftgn  of  this  honourable  Punifhment,  and 
was  thought  fuch  a  Degradation  of  it,  that  from  that  'Lime  it  was  entirely  negledled. 
Plut.  in  Nic. 
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Ariftides  found  Means  to  make  this  fall  upon  him,  by  irritating 
and  exaiperating  the  Athenians  by  falfe  and  fcandalous  Reports. 
The  People  of  Athens  alTembled  therefore,  and  proceeded  to 
give  their  Votes;  and  upon  this  Occafion  we  have  a  fignal  Proof 
of  the  Moderation  and  Greatnefs  of  Soul  of  Ariftides :  As  he 
was  in  this  AlTembly,  one  of  the  Common  People  addreffed 
himfelf  to  him,  not  knowing  him  perfonally,  and  defired  him 
to  write  his  Name  for  him  upon  the  Shell  in  which  he  was  to 
give  his  Vote  again  ft  Arijiides ,  j  for  that  he  could  not  write 
himfelf.  Ariftides ,  upon  this,  asked  him  what  Injury  he  had 
received  from  this  Perfon  whom  he  voted  to  Banifhment  ?  None, 
reply’d  the  Clown  5  but  I  am  uneafy,  and  my  Ears  are  tired  with 
hearing  him  conftantly  called  The  Juft.  Ariftides ,  without  an- 
fwering  one  Word,  took  the  Shell,  and  did  as  he  was  defired. 
When  Banifhment  was  decreed  againft  him,  he  left  Athens ,  and 
as  he  went,  he  lifted  up  his  Elands  to  Heaven,  and  earneftly 
pray’d  the  Gods,  that  nothing  might  ever  happen  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  make  them  repent  this  Treatment  of  him,  and  wifh 
again  for  their  Ariftides! 

This  Purely  is  one  of  the  Effedis  of  the  fublimeft  Virtue  ; 
and  when  upon  feme  particular  Occafion  he  was  recalled,  about 
three  Years  after,  he  let  himfelf  with  as  much  Affedbion  as  ever 
to  ferve  his  ungrateful  Citizens.  This  he  fhew'd  mo  ft  remark¬ 
ably  in  what  follows. 

Themistocles,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  one  of 
the  greateft  Captains  the  Athenians  ever  had,  but  not  of  that 
eftablifhed  Probity  which  was  univerfally  acknowledged  in  ArT 
ftides ,  had  a  conftant  *  Enmity  againft  that  great  Man  in  the 

r- 

f  Plut.  in  Ariftid. 

*  Such  was  the  real  and  well  judged  Affe£tion  that  the  Ancients  had  for  their  Coun¬ 
try,  that  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  altho’  Themiftocles  was  the  chief  Caufe  of  the  Banifhment 
of  Ariftides ,  yet  when  he  faw,  upon  the  Invafion  of  Greece  by  the  Perftans ,  that  fuch 
■a  Citizen  was  neceilary  to  Athens ,  he  us’d  all  his  Credit  to  have  him  recall’d.  —  And 
Pericles ,  who  was  always  at  Variance  with  Cimon ,  who  was  of  a  different  Party,  and 
who  had  been  banifhed  by  his  Contrivance,  yet  had  him  recalled  as  foon  as  he  found 
that  anion’s  Prefence  was  of  Ufe  to  the  Athenians  .*  So  much  (fays  the  Hiftorian,J 
5C  did  they  love  their  Country,  that  their  private  Quarrels  and  Animofity,  even  their 

Ambition  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  that  Affe£tion  !  ”  — -  How  different  has  been  the 
.Conduct  of  the  World  fince  that  Time,  in  this  Matter  ! 
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Management  of  the  publick  Affairs,  and  always  fliew'd  himfelf 
his  chief  Antagonid,  and  oppofed  him  in  every  thing,  and  to 
him  was  principally  owing  his  late  Exile.  Notwithdanding  all 
this,  when  upon  the  formidable  Invafion  of  Greece  by  the  vad 
Army  of  Xerxes ,  Themiftocles  was  intruded  with  the  Command 
of  the  Athenian  Forces;  Ariftides  went  one  Night  privately  to 
his  Tent,  and  faid  to  him,  Let  us  quit  this  vain  and  childilh  Con- 
tention,  and  let  us  throw  ourfelves  into  a  more  noble  Emula¬ 
tion  ;  let  us  try  which  can  bed  contribute  to  the  Safety  of 
Greece ;  you  by  doing  the  Duty  of  a  great  and  wife  General,  and 
1  by  giving  you  all  podlble  Aflidance  with  my  Perfon  and  Ad¬ 
vice.  I  am  much  concerned,  anfwered  Themiftocles ,  that  you 
fhould  be  the  fird  who  enter  into  fo  generous  a  Dilpute  5  I 
fhall  condantly  do  my  Endeavour  to  vie  with,  and  even  fur- 
pafs,  if  podible,  the  Noblenefs  of  this  ACtion  ;  they  then  em¬ 
braced,  and  Ariftides  punctually  kept  his  Word  in  every  Parti- 
cular. 

What  a  Pattern  is  here  for  thofe  concern'd  at  any  time  fti 
the  Management  of  Publick  Affairs,  to  prefer  the  Publick  Good 
to  their  own  Criminal  Animodcies ! 

There  is  an  ACtion  or  two  of  this  very  Themiftocles ,  mucli 
worthy  our  Attention  :  At  the  Time  of  that  Invafion  of  Greece 
by  the  Terftans ,  which  I  have  taken  notice  of,  Eurybiades ,  a 
Lacedemonian ,  was  made  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  all  the  Naval  Forces;  and  the  Allies  were  fubordinate 
to  him,  the’  each  commanded  their  feparate  Troops :  In  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  War,  Themiftocles  happened  to  differ  with  him  in  Opi¬ 
nion,  and  with  fome  Smartncfs  ;  the  other,  who  had  really  no 
other  Merit  than  his  Pod,  lifted  up  his  Baton  of  Command  at 
the  Athenian ;  who  fhew’d  no  Relentmenr  upon  it,  but  calmly 
reply’d,  I  confent  you  fhould  drike  me,  if  you  will  but  liden 
to  my  Advice.  Such  was  the  Regard  this  great  Man  had  to  the 
Common  Good  and  Security  of  Greece ,  that  he  pafied  over  the 
Indignity  of  fuch  an  Affront ! 

What  a  Lefion  is  this  to  thofe  Officers,  who,  out  of  a 
Pique  of  falfe  Honour,  or  out  of  a  Jealoufy  of  Command  and 
Envy  to  others,  will  hazard  every  thing  rather  than  bear  the 
lead  Contradiction,  or  fhare  the  lead  Glory  or  Authority  with 

thofe 


thofe  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  them  in  everything,  but  perhaps 
their  Command! 

1  sh  all  not  infill:  upon  the  Death  of  ThemiJIocles,  that  is,  of 
his  putting  himfelf  to  Death,  rather  than  ferve  the  King  of  Fer- 
jut,  (in  whole  Court  he  had  taken  Refuge  from  the  Perfecution  of 
his  Citizens,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  great  Favour,)  againft  his 
Country ;  becaufe  I  find  two  celebrated  Authors,  and  both  of 
great  Veracity,  do  not  agree,  and  indeed  are  not  certain  them- 
felves,  as  to  the  Manner  of  his  Death  •  and  thole  are  Flutarch 
and  Thucydides  ;  the  Sentiment  of  the  iaft  is  efpoufed  by  Ci- 
cero ,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Oratore.  — — 

Let  us  now,  for  a  little  Variety,  return  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
here  we  iliall  find  the  fame  Tendernefs  and  Affection  for  their 
Country,  of  which  Cam'dlus  has  fet  a  great  Example.:  This 
Roman  (whom  I  have  mentioned  in  my  former  Chapter,)  com¬ 
manded  the  Forces  of  his  Country  againft  an  Enemy  over  whom 
they  gained  the  Victory  ;  and  as  it  was  an  Opinion  much  pre¬ 
valent  amongft  the  Ancients,  that  great  Prolperity  was  often 
counterbalanced  by  Lome  notable  Adverfity,  he  addreffed  himfelf 
to  the  Gods  in  a  moft  earned  Prayer,  that  they  would  vouchfafe 
to  turn  upon  him  alone  all  the  Misfortunes  which  might  upon 
this  Occafion  fall  upon  Rome .  And  when  he  was  forced  into 
Exile  by  the  Injuftice  of  his  cruel  Enemies,  he  rerained  his  Love 
for  Rome  ;  for  when  he  knew  that  the  formidable  Army  of  the 
Gauls  was  befieging  the  Capitol  very  clofely,  he  affembled 
Lome  Troops  at  Ardea ,  where  he  liv’d,  fell  upon  the  Barba¬ 
rians ■,  and  gain’d  a  fignal  Victory  over  them,  and  thus  faved  his 
Country. 

And,  to  fliew  how  the  Ancients  contemn’d  all  thofe  little 
Reflections  which  are  made  upon  great  Men  who  have  wife  and 
fuperior  Views,  not  eafily  penetrable  by  vulgar  Eyes ;  we  may 
only  obfbrve  the  Conduct  of  Fabins  Maximus ,  the  firft  of  the 
Roman  Generals  who  could  in  the  lead  flop  that  Torrent  which 
had  overflow’d  Italy ,  under  the  Conduct  of  Hanibal  •  for  all  the 
4-eft  had  been  defeated  thro’  their  own  Incapacity  and  Rafhnefs :  * 

*  ldii0  fe£um  rapids  Fabii  P  Tu  Maximus  ilk  es  ' 

Units  am  nobis  Cunttendo  rejlituis  renu  Vi  r  g  i 
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This  great  Man  laid  it  down  for  a  Maxim,  (and  very  wifely) 
that  after  fuch  Defeats  as  the  Romans  had  lately  experienced, 
the  bed:  Method  of  carrying  on  the  War,  was  to  give  the  Sol¬ 
diers  time  to  recover  their  Spirits,  and  continually  to  follow, 
watch  and  diftrefs  the  Enemy ;  this  Maxim  he  purfu’d  fo  Rea¬ 
dily,  that  had  not  Hannibal  efcaped  by  a  remarkable  Stratagem, 
Fabius  had  certainly  inclofed  his  whole  Army,  and  had  him  at 
Difcretion ;  but  it  was  the  Fate  of  this  General,  as  Dictator,  to 
have  for  his  Commander  of  the  Cavalry,  (for  thofe  two  Com¬ 
mands  always  went  together,  the  latter  fubordinate  to  the  for¬ 
mer,)  a  Man  as  rafli  and  vain,  as  he  himfelf  was*  wife  and  pru¬ 
dent.  This  Officer  made  it  his  conftant  ftudy  to  defame  his 
General,  and  blame  his  exceffive  Caution ;  and  affirmed,  that  had 
he  had  the  chief  Command,  Hannibal  had  long  before  been  de¬ 
feated.  Such  Difcourfes  as  thefe  not  only  influenced  the  Army, 
but  gained  too  much  Credit  at  Rome ,  where  they  had  the  Im¬ 
prudence  to  make  Minucius  (for  that  was  his  Name)  equal  in 
Command  to  the  Dictator  ;  when  he  was  invefted  with  this  Power, 
he  formed  a  feparate  Camp,  and  would  have  all  the  Glory  and 
all  the  Danger  to  himfelf :  No  fooner  did  the  Carthaginian  Ge¬ 
neral  perceive  this,  which  was  the  Thing  in  the  World  he  mo  ft 
defired,  but  he  foon  attack’d  him,  and  was  very  near  gaining  a 
compleat  Victory  over  him  and  his  Troops,  had  not  the  injured 
Fabius  come  to  his  Relcue. 

This  generous  Roman  was  not  like  thole  narrow  Spirits,  who, 
to  revenge  their  own  Injuries  and  the  Calumnies  thrown  upon 
them,  would  facrifice  the  Lives  of  many,  but  immediately  re- 
folved  to  fave  his  Countrymen  from  Deftnuftion.  The  Beha¬ 
viour  of  Fabius  and  Minucius  too,  on  this  Occafion,  is  worth 
obferving ;  as  foon  as  the  Dictator  perceiv’d  the  approaching  De¬ 
feat  of  the  imprudent  Minucius ,  “  It  is,  faid  he,  what  I  cxpe&> 
46  ed,  but  let  us  find  another  time  for  reproaching  him  with  his 
Temerity;  let  us  firft  get  Victory  out  of  the  Enemy’s  Hands, 
and  then  we  (hall  expert  our  Citizens  will  own  their  Mi¬ 
yake.”  Sed  aliud  jurgandi  fuccenfendique  tempus  erit ,  nunc 
Jigna  extra  vallum  proferte .  Vtbforiam  hofti  extorqueamus ,  con* 
fejjionem  Erroris  Civibus !  Livy.  As  foon  as  the  Danger  was 
over,  (for  Hannibal ,  upon  the  Approach  of  Fabius ,  founded  a 
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Retreat  and  drew  off  his  Troops j)  Mimic  ms,  in  a  handfome 
Speech  to  his  Soldiers,  reprefented  to  them  their  Rafhnefs  and  his 
own  ;  and  concluded  by  laying,  that  he  gave  up  his  new  Dignity, 
and  reiblv’d  for  the  future  to  obey  his  General,  and  defired  them 
to  accompany  him  to  return  Thanks  to  their  Benefactors,  and  join 
Camps  for  the  time  to  come.  The  Affair  is  related  at  large  in 
the  22d  Book  of  Livy ,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader. 

We  find  the  lame  fteady  Firmnefs  in  delpifing  fuch  Attacks 
upon  Reputation,  and  fuch  Detraction  of  the  Ignorant  and  En¬ 
vious,  the  lame  conftant  Purfuit  of  the  Good  of  his  Country, 
notwithftanding  all  thofe  Murmurings,  in  ‘Pericles  the  Athe¬ 
nian.  This  Ferfon,  the  molt  verfed  in  the  Art  of  Government 
of  any  we  meet  with  in  Hiftory,  fince  he  had  the  peculiar  Se¬ 
cret  of  managing  in  Chief  all  the  publick  Affairs  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians ,  ( a  People  as  difficult  to  rule  as  any  we  read  of, )  for 
Forty  Years, ( with  very  little  Interruption,  and  even  that  Inter¬ 
ruption  turn’d  to  his  Glory,  for  his  Citizens  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  asked  his  Pardon,  and  begg’d  of  him  once  more  to  take 
the  Reins  into  his  Hands  :  I  fay,  this  Perfon  gave  very  great 
Inftances  of  his  ftrong  AffeCtion  for  Athens . 

I  n  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Pelofonnefian  War,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  Promoter,  fatally  (as  it  afterwards  proved,)  for 
his  Country,  his  chief  Scheme  was  not  to  oppofe  any  Army 
to  the  Enemy  by  Land,  but  to  Unit  the  Athenians  up  within 
their  Gates,  and  do  all  the  Execution  by  Sea,  where  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  very  ftrong  :  The  wiiole  Country  round  Athens  was 
laid  wafte,  and  the  Inhabitants’  Perfons  and  EffeCts  fecured  with¬ 
in  the  Town.  It  is  ealy  to  imagine  the  Impatience,  the  Rage  of 
fo  haughty  a  Nation,  to  lee  their  Enemies  infiilt  them  near  their 
very  Walls,  and  what  Loads  of  Curfes  and  Reproaches  were 
plentifully  bellowed  upon  Pericles  ;  but  he,  by  a  Superiority  of 
Genius,  abfolutely  neceflary  to  thofe  who  pretend  to  meddle  in 
publick  Affairs,  and  thro’  his  ftrong  Attachment  to  the  Good 
of  Athens ,  was  regard  lefs  of  thefe  idle  Murmurs,  and  forced 
his  Countrymen  into  Safety  againft  their  Will. 

T  here  is  a  Paffage  in  Plutarch  relating  to  this  great  Man^ 
which  Ihews  his  Gentlenefs  of  Manners,  and  his  Love  for  his 
Country.  When  he  was  in  the  lalt  Illnefs,  which  deprived  Athens 
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of  this  Illuftrious  Citizen  ;  his  Friends  who  remain’d  in  his  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  who  thought  that  Tericles  was  pad  hearing  what  they 
faid,  were  enumerating  the  great  Adions  of  his  Life,  how  many 
Victories  he  had  gained  as  General  of  the  Athenians,  (for  he 
had  erected  no  Ids  than  Nine  Trophies,  which  was  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Greeks  after  Victory;)  and,  in  fine,  how  he  had  beauti¬ 
fied  and  adorned  Athens ,  for  to  him  were  owing  the  chief  Beau¬ 
ties  of  that  City,  as  to  Buildings,  Statues,  &c.  and  add  to  this, 
his  excellent  Government  of  the  People  :  The  dying  Man,  who 
had  not  loft  a  Word  of  what  they  faid,  with  a  faint  Voice  told 
them,  that  he  wondered  they  fhould  omit  the  Circumftance  which 
he  thought  the  moft  glorious  Part  of  his  Character,  viz.  that  no 
Athenian  ever  put  on  Mourning  through  his  Fault  ! 

I  shall  now  feleCt  fome  great  Men  from  amongft  both 
Greeks  and  Romans ,  whofe  Actions  will  fupport  my  Aftertion 
in  this  Chapter ;  I  fhall  fix  upon  Rhocion ,  Agis,  E)ion ,  Cimon , 
Relofidas  and? hi lop amen  among  the  Greeks ,  to  which  we  may 
add,  Solon ,  Timoleon  and  Agefilaus ;  and  amongft  the  Romans , 
Numa ,  Rublicola ,  Raulus  Emilias ,  the  Two  Cato9s ,  Fabius 
Maximus ,  and  the  Two  Brutus's.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  fome 
of  the  moft  unexceptionable  Perfons  of  Antiquity. 

T  o  begin  with  the  two  famous  Legiflators  of  the  two  great* 
eft  People  in  the  World,  I  mean  the  Romans  and  Athenians , 
which  are  Numa  and  Solon  ;  we  are  particularly  to  remember 
what  I  before  obferved,  that  one  principal  Branch  which  fhoots 
from  that  noble  Root,  a  true  AffcCtion  for  the  Land  we  are 
born  in,  is  the  making  fiich  Laws,  and  the  eftabliihing  fuch  Re¬ 
gulations,  as  are  moft  likely  to  make  and  preferve  a  People  really 
happy.  Thefe  Two  have  rendered  themfelves  truly  illuftrious, 
by  having  a  fincere  Regard  for  the  Welfare  of  Athens  and 
Rome ,  which  they  manifefted  in  the  manner  I  have  now  men¬ 
tioned:  Both  thought  the  chief  Felicity  of  their  Country  depend¬ 
ed  upon  fuch  Laws  as  fhould  beft  afcertain  their  Religious  and 
Moral  Duties  ;  and  though  they  were  undoubtedly  Authors  of 
moft  excellent  Eftablifhments,  yet  fuch  is  the  Imperfection  of 
Human  Nature,  unaffifted  by  the  Divine  Grace,  that  of  both  of 
them,  efpecially  the  latter,  feveral  of  their  Laws  are  contradic¬ 
tory  to  what  one  may  venture  to  pronounce  to  be  even  natural 
.  M  x  Morality; 
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Morality  ;  thefe  two  great  Perfons  have  the  Glory  to  have 
refilled  a  Crown.*  Numa ,  who  had  lov’d  and  liv’d  a  retir’d 
Life,  was  long  before  he  could  be  prevail’d  upon  to  afcend  the 
Throne  of  Rome  ;  and  then  feems  to  have  done  fo,  folely  with 
a  View  of  being  ferviceable  to  the  People  he  was  to  govern; 
and  indeed  in  his  whole  Courfe  of  Life,  his  continued  Aim  was 
to  cftablifli  Laws  of  Peace  and  Humanity  amongft  a  turbulent 
and  haughty  People,  and  to  break  their  Minds  to  the  Influence 
of  Religion;  but  howfoever  Juft  and  Good  his  Laws  might  be, 
they  certainly  (for  that  Reafon)  were  not  calculated  for  a  Nation 
of  Conquerors,  whofe  real  fundamental  Maxim  upon  which  they 
(perhaps  ignorantly)  went,  was  Injuftice.  The  Laws  of  Solon  were 
better  fuited  to  the  Athenians,  whofe  Views  and  Defigns  did  not 
fo  naturally  tend  to  Conqueft,  which  feems  to  have  been  only 
accidental  to  their  Government,  and  always  prov'd  unfortunate 
either  immediately  or  in  the  End. 

Solon,  not  only  fliew’d  his  great  Care  and  Solicitude  for 
Athens ,  by  his  Vigilance  in  eftablifliing  wholfome  Lawrs,  but 
manifefted  alfo  great  Courage  and  Magnanimity ;  for  when  Tiji- 
flrates  had  prevail’d  upon  the  People^  by  many  Artifices,  to  al¬ 
low  him  a  certain  Number  of  Guards  for  the  Security  of  his 
Perfon,  (which  he  immediately  made  a  Means  for  becoming  the 
Tyrant  of  his  Country,)  Solon  bravely  came  into  the  pubiick 
Place,  tho’  then  old  and  weak,  and  reprefented  ftrongly  to  the 
Athenians  their  Credulity  and  Folly,  and  fliew’d  plainly  he  nei¬ 
ther  fear’d  Tijiftrates  nor  his  Satellites,  when  the  Good  of  his 
Country  came  in  Competition. 

And  furely  if  any  Man  had  a  right  to  talk  in  this  manner 
to  the  Citizens,  it  was  he,  who  had  with  fo  much  Virtue  refufed 
to  be  made  King  of  Athens  ;  when  not  only  his  Friends  alone,  but 
the  major  Part  of  the  Citizens,  feemed  not  only  favourable  to 
but  evemdefirous  of  it. 

*  $uis  pro cul  ille ,  autem  Ramis  injignis  Oliva , 

Sacra  ferens  ?  Nofco  Crines  incanaque  Menta 
Regis  Romani  ;  primus  qui  legibus  Urberrt 
Fundabit ,  Curibus  parvis  &  pauper e  terra 

Miffs  in  Imperium, - - — - - -  Virgil. 
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The  next  in  order,  which  I  find  in  that  inimitable  Work  of 
‘Plutarch's,  wherein  he  fo  juftly  defcribes  to  ns  the  great  Perfo- 
nages  amongft  the  Ancients,  and  in  which  he  lets  us  into  all  their 
Sentiments,  and  into  the  very  bottom  of  their  Characters,  (and 
who  is  therefore  my  chief  Guide  in  what  I  am  now  upon,)  is 
Publius  Valerius ,  firnamed  Publicola  :  This  illuftrious  Roman 
was  chief  Magiftrate  of  Rome ,  at  the  firft  Eftablifhment  of  their 
Republick,  not  long  after  the  Expulfion  of  their  Kings:  That 
was  a  critical  Time,  and  required  Men  of  the  greateft  Probity, 
as  well  as  the  greateft  Wildom  :  It  was  a  Time  that  was  to 
decide  whether  the  Romans  were  to  be  free,  or  to  be  Slaves; 
whether  they  fhould  be  Matters  of  the  World,  or  remain  an  ob~ 
lcure  People  in  Italy ;  for,  in  Reality,  thefe  were  the  two  Al¬ 
ternatives  of  their  Fate.  P.  Valerhis  conftantly  ihew’d  himfelf 
fenfible  of  the  Importance  of  Liberty  to  the  Well-being  of  a  Na¬ 
tion,  and  conftantly  aCfed  up  to  that  Principle ;  one  Inftance  of 
his  ConduCt  will  ferve  to  fhew  how  very  careful  he  was  not 
to  give  the  leaft  Umbrage  to  his  Fellow-Citizens. 

H  e  had  the  Misfortune  to  lofe  his  Collegue,  the  great  Bru¬ 
tus  \  and  from  thatTime  till  the  Election  of  the  new  Confuls, 
he  remain’d  alone  poffefs’d  of  that  high  Dignity  ;  and  it  chan* 
ced  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  lived  in  a  Houfe,  which,  by  its 
Magnificence  and  its  Situation,  much  difpleafed  the  Romans ,  and 
gave  them  too  ftrong  a  Reprefentation  of  the  Pomp  of  Regal 
Power;  and  add  to  thefe  two  Things  another  Circumftance,  which 
ftill  heighten’d  the  Offence,  they  did  not  like  his  Fafces  with 
Axes  at  the  Top.  As  foon  as  ever  he  was  inform'd  of  all  this, 
he  affembled  a  Number  of  Workmen,  and  in  one  Night  abfolute- 
Jy  demolifhed  his  Palace,  even  witli  the  Ground.  The  People 
the  next  Morning  were  furprifed,  and  (according  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  Levity  of  the  Populace,)  much  concerned  at  the  DeftruCfion 
of  fuch  a  Building  ;  and  being  alhamed  to  fee  their  fovereign 
Magiftrate  thus  meanly  lodged,  (for  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
his  Friends.)  they  allotted  him  a  Place,  where  he  caufed  an 
Houle  to  be  built  of  an  humbler  Form  and  Situation  :  And  as 
to  the  other  Article,  he  ordered  the  Axes  to  be  taken  off,  and 
only  worn  upon  the  Fafces  when  the  Conful  fliould  be  out  of 
Rome ;  and  whenloever  he  appeared  in  the  Publick  AfTemblies  of 
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the  People,  he  commanded  his  Fafces  (the  Marks  of  the  Confix 
lar  Power)  to  be  laid  at  their  Feet,  to  fhew  that  he  confidered 
himfelf  only  as  their  Minifter,  chofen  to  govern  them  for  their 
own  Good.  This  great  Man  knew  full  well,  that  a  People  juft 
broke  from  Oppreftion,  muft  be  nourilhed  and  fed  up  to  Li¬ 
berty,  and  at  fuch  a  particular  Juncture  be  made  fond  of  their 
new  Government,  for  fear  of  falling  into  their  former  State  thro" 
Folly  or  Supinenefs,  or  an  abjed  Way  of  Thinking:  To  this 
great  End,  he  willingly  facrificed  his  own  private  Eafe,  Plea- 
lure  and  Grandeur. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  mention  Liberty ,  I  fhall  beg  the 
Reader's  Patience,  whilft  I  flop  him  a  little,  to  make  fome  Ob- 
fervations  upon  that  Word  ’  efpecially  as  it  was  the  great  Mobile 
upon  which  turn’d  mo  ft  of  the  great  Addons  of  both  Greeks 
and  Romans.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  being,  a  Word  that  has 
been  bandied  about,  and  tiled  to  more  Purpoles,  and  at  the  fame 
time  lels  underftood.  The  Senfe  it  is  received  in,  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  each  different  Form  of  Government.  By  it  we  mean 
here,  the  Prince’s  Prerogative  not  encroaching  upon  the  Rights 
of  the  Subjed;  in  Republicks,  they  underftand  by  it  all  Steps 
towards  Regal  Power  being  carefully  prevented ;  even  in  abfo- 
lute  Governments,  the  People  have  what  they  think  Privileges, 
which  it  would  not  be  quite  fafe  for  even  an  Arbitrary  Prince  to 
meddle  with.  I  need  not  quote  Examples  to  prove  this  Truth. 
Liberty  has  in  rnoft  Countries  been  like  Religion,  the  Pretence 
of  the  Fadious  and  Seditious,  and  Men  have  ufed  its  facred 
Name  to  cover  their  own  dark  Deftgns  ;  this  has  created  Strug¬ 
gles  in  leveral  Countries,  which,  through  different  Accidents  and 
Circumftances,  have  had  different  Ends,  and  have  turned  out  to 
the  Advantage  of  the  Many  or  the  Few  :  And  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  who  have  had  the  beft  Fate  in  thofe  Contentions,  the  Com¬ 
plaints  are  continual  of  decreafing  Liberty. 

But  I  take  the  Cafe  to  have  been  this  every  where,  that  the 
corrupted  Paffions  of  the  People,  their  flagrant  Vices,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  Caule  of  their  Uneafmefs  or  Oppreftion.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  grumble  for  ever  againft  their  Governors,  in  what  is 
called  a  free  Country,  and  make  loud  Complaints  that  they  are 
not  governed  as  they  like ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  themfelves  who 
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are  to  blame.  Were  they  not  of  a  corrupt  Nature,  did  not  their 
Paffions  and  Appetites  of  all  kinds  bear  .too  great  a  Sway,,  there 
could  be  no  Oppreffion,  becaufe  the  Means  would  be  wanting, 
Befides,  it  generally  happens  (except  in  fome  very  particular 
Cafes  which  are  plain  and  undeniable)  that  the  Governed  com¬ 
plain  without  a  Caui'e ;  for  let  us  but  obferve  the  Injuftice  of 
moft  People,  they  would  have  all  Perlbns  in  Office,  of  all  De¬ 
grees  and  Ranks  whadbever,  ablblutely  exempted  from  thole 
Paffions  and  Infirmities  which  they  mult  be  confcious  they  are 
too  much  fubjed  to  themlelves ;  which  is"  as  unreafonable  as  it 
is  impoffible.  The  Truth  is,  none  care  to  be  govern'd,  every 
Body  would  be  the  Governors  ;  and  we  generally  obferve,  that 
upon  any  Change  of  Adminiftration,  in  almoft  all  Countries, 
the- fame  general  Maxims  are  purfued  with  only  the  Alteration 
of  fome  particular  Circumftances.  The  Source  therefore  of  bad 
Government,  is  in  the  Nature  of  the  People  themfelyes,  as  Men| 
and  till  that  is  altered,  it  is  in  vain  to  exped  a  perfed  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Liberty,  therefore,  is  of  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  Na¬ 
ture;  it  is  almoft  as  fatal  for  a  People  to  be  too  jealous  of  it,  as 
to  be  too  remifs  in  their  Care  for  it ;  both  ExcefTes  are  dangerous  ; 
TheHiftoryof  the  Ancients,  both  as  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Re¬ 
public!^,  iufficienrly  proves  this  Affiertion  ;  and  one  Reaion  feeins 
to  be,  becaule  in  their  extreamCare  for  it,  Paffion  has,  generally 
fpeaking,  too  great  a  Sway,  and  blinded  by  that,  they  overfhoot  the 
Mark.  This  has  often  been  the  Cafe  in  violent  Alterations.  The 
true  Prefervation  of  Liberty  leans  to  confift  in  the  making  whof- 
fome  Laws,  and  in  the  due  Execution  of  them*  but  as  long  as  in 
any  Country,  from  a  refped  to  private  Intereft,  (by  which  I  mean 
a  Regard  to  particular  Bodies  of  Men,)  fome  Laws  fliall  not  be  made3 
and  others  that  are  made  fliall  be  negleded,  it  is  impoffible  the 
whole  Community  fliould  be  right ;  for  certainly  a  true  Idea  of 
Liberty  does  not  only  confift  in  not  being  oppreffed  fay  our 
Governors,  but  in  not  fuffering  by  each  other. 

Thus  in  our  Nation,  where  moft  certainly  the  beft  Govern¬ 
ment  that  can  be  imagined,  in  our  imperfed  State  on  Earth,  is 
eftabliflied ;  and  where  not  only  our  Laws  have  placed  a  due  Re¬ 
lation  between  Prince  and  Subjed,  but  where  alio  the  fnclina- 
;  ’  *  lion 
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tion  of  Him  now  on  the  Throne,  (till  ftrengthens  that  juft  and 
amiable  Tie :  I  fay,  even  amongft  us,  with  all  thefe  Advantages, 
we  are  far  from  being  truly  free,  not  as  to  our  Governors,  but 
as  to  each  other ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  People  who  have  it  more 
in  their  Power  to  plague  one  another,  than  we  have.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  an  Oppreffion  from  the  Rich  or  Mighty  ;  our 
Form  of  Government  fecures  us  from  that  ;  but  I  mean  be¬ 
tween  Equals.  It  would  be  odious  to  enter  into  Particulars,  I 
therefore  fpare  the  ungrateful  Subject:  I  lhall  only  fay,  that 
were  any  Prince,  or  any  Legiflature,  out  of  Compaffion  to  our 
cruel  Vexations  of  each  other,  to  endeavour  to  debar  us  from 
this  fatal  Power,  the  Cry  would  be,  An  Encroachment  upon  Li¬ 
berty  !  whereas  it  would,  in  truth,  be  fetting  us  free  from  the 
miferable  Confequences  of  our  tyrannick  Paffions. 

And  as  a  Proof  of  what  I  advance,  we  may  oblerve,  that  a 
miftaken  Idea  of  Liberty,  a  Pretence  of  preventing  Man  from  in¬ 
juring  Man,  has  created  fuch  Abufes  in  fome  Countries  which 
boafl  of  their  happy  Liberty,  that  it  has  given  Rife  to  a  Pro- 
feffion,  wherein  what  are  now  thought  the  necefTary  Emolu¬ 
ments  are  fo  great,  and  the  Art  and  Duplicity  got  to  fuch  a 
Pitch,  that  a  People  really  born  to  Freedom  fink  into  a  fer- 
vile  Condition,  by  the  Treatment  of  thofe  of  that  Profeflion  or 
of  each  other,  whenever  their  own  Paffions  or  the  Injuftice  of 
others  oblige  them  to  it.  This  is  generally  known  and  complain¬ 
ed  of;  and  yet  fuch  are  the  Paffions  of  Mankind,  that  rather  than 
not  fatisfy  them,  they  will  fubmit  to  this  ruinous  Oppreffion ;  and 
fo  large  and  powerful  is  the  Body  of  thofe  who  lay  this  Load 
upon  Society,  that  (granting  the  Neceffity  of  there  being  fuch 
Men  in  Societies,  which  indeed  the  Injuftice  of  Men  towards 
each  other  has  made  necefTary,)  if  any  Law  was  to  be  made 
to  fet  proper  Bounds  to  the  Rewards  due  to  their  Labours,  it  is 
certain  beyond  Contradiction,  that  the  Clamour  would  be,  Muft 
Men  be  deprived  of  their  Right,  of  their  decent  Maintenance  ? 
that  is,  of  a  liberty  of  getting  as  much  as  they  can  to  indulge 
their  Luxury  or  Avarice,  and  tranfmit  fuch  Paffions,  and  a  Power 
of  fatisfying  them,  to  their  Children,  at  the  Expence  of  the 
Unfortunate  ? 

■  *.  *  4  .  * 
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This  is  only  one  Body  of  Men,  which  I  bring  as  an  In- 
ftance,  becaufe  this  Evil  is  moft  felt ;  there  *  are  many  others 
whofe  particular  Intereft  prevents  a  general  Good,  which  are  too 
numerous  to  relate  here  But  I  mull  in  Juftice  add,  that  in  this, 
as  well  as  all  other  Bodies,  the  beft  Men  are  highly  fenfible  of 
all  the  Abules  in  it,  and  would  be  greatly  plealed,  could  the 
whole  Fraternity  be  brought  to  let  juft  Bounds  to  their  immode¬ 
rate  Gains,  and  to  put  an  End  to  whatever  is  of  Prejudice  to 
their  Fellow-Citizens.  From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  eafy  to 
conclude,  that  as  long  as  Men  have  degenerated  Paffions,  the 
true  and  genuine  Meaning  of  Liberty  will  never  be  rightly  under  - 
ftood,  nor  the  Thing  perfectly  felt:  The  great  Men  of  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  wrho  knew  Human  Nature  well,  were,  however,  miftaken  in 
this  Point,  if  they  intended^  to  attain  to  luch  Perfection  in  their 
reipeCtive  Countries ;  the  moft  therefore  they  could  expeCt  and 
aim  at,  according  to  found  Reafon,  in  my  Opinion,  was  to  ftave 
off  Oppreffion  as  much  as  poflible.  In  fine,  they  made  it  their 
utmoft  ftudy  to  promote  the  Felicity  of  their  Countrymen,  by 
procuring  Liberty  ;  that  is,  in  the  moft  natural  Senfe  of  it,  the 
preventing  as  much  as  they  could  all  degrees  of  Vexation,  either 
from  Superiors,  or  from  each  other,  f 

T  o  them  therefore  I  return,  and  lhall  obferve  how  they  made 
their  Virtues  co-operate  to  this  laudable  End. 

Amongst  all  the  worthy  Perfons  of  Antiquity,  none  de« 
ferve  our  Applaule  more  than  ePhocion\  he  managed  the  pub- 
lick  Affairs  of  the  Athenians  for  a  long  time  with  the  greateft 

*  In  like  manner,  the  Fear  of  Death  and  the  great  Care  of  our  outward  Frame, 
have  produced  fome  Profeffions  where  the  Oppreffion  is  fo  heavy,  by  the  immoderate 
Gains  annexed  to  them,  and  fuch  has  been  the  Folly  and  Extravagance  of  Mankind  in 
fome  particular  Nations,  that  People  of  moderate  Fortunes  in  thofe  Countries  have 
only  thefe  to  chufe  out  of,  either  to  be  deftitute  of  Help  and  fo  lofe  their  Lives,  or  at 
beft  live  in  Torment,  or  elfe  recover  their  Healths  and  become  Beggars.  Does  not 
this  want  Regulation  for  the  Good  of  the  whole  Community  ? 

f  Nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the  general  Liberty  of  Greece ,  nor  could  there 
be  a  more  noble  Eftablifhment  than  the  great  Council  of  the  Amphyftions ,  which  was  as  it 
were  the  publick  Convention  of  all  Greece  ;  there  each  People  fent  their  Deputies  \  and 
when  any  Town  or  Country  was  aggriev’d  or  opprefs’d  by  their  Neighbours,  they  made 
there  their  Complaints,  and  the  Council  gave  Judgment  againft  the  Aggreflors  ;  and  if 
they  did  not  fubmit  to  it,  a \\  Greece  join’d  and  brought  them  to  acknowledge  their  Fault* 
This  was  praftifed  during  the  flourifhing  Times  of  Greece . 
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Integrity,  $  His  particular  Virtues  will  come  under  our  Exa¬ 
mination  in  feme  following  Chapter :  I  fliall  only  now  fay,  that 
nothing  could  equal  his  Affection  for  his  Countrymen  ;  for 
when  he  was  moft  inhumanly  and  moft  unjuft ly  put  to  Death 
by  their  Order,  his  friends  before  his  Execution  asked  him,  if  he 
had  nothing  particularly  to  fay  to  his  Son?  Yes,  fays  he,  l 
have  a  moft  important  Charge  to  leave  him,  and  that  is,  that 
I  exprefly  command  him  totally  to  forget  this  flagrant  Injuftice 
of  the  Athenians e 

If  we  will  obferve  in  a  young  Prince  the  utmoft  Care  for 
Ptiblick  Good,  even  to  the  Diminution  and  almoft  Deftrudion 
of  his  own  Fortunes,  and  the  Lofs  of  his  Life,  let  us  confider 
Ag  iSj  King  of  Sparta .  Nothing  was  of  more  Force  towards  the 
Virtue,  and  confequently  towards  the  Strength  of  Sparta ,  than 
thofe  Laws  eftabliihed  by  Lycurgus,  which  ordain’d  an  equal 
Diftribution  of  the  Land,  thereby  to  bring  the  Citizens  as  near 
upon  a  Level  with  each  other  as  it  was  poffible  ;  and  the  Rea- 
fon  is  evident,  for  by  this  Means  every  Man  had  an  equal 
Incitement  to  defend  his  Country;  and  then  it  cut  off  all  the 
Sources  of  thofe  Commotions  which  naturally  tend  to  difturb 
and  ruin  a  State,  by  having  one  part  of  it  Rich,  and  the  other 
in  extreme  Mifery.*  This  young  Man  was  fenftble  of  the  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  Eftablilhment,  and  utterly  uneafy  to  fee  it  broke 
through,  as  it  had  been  for  feme  Years,  in  which  time  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  had  funk  much  from  their  ancient  Power  and  Virtue. 
He  was  but  twenty  Years  of  Age  when  thefe  Ideas  made  fo 
lively  an  Impreflion  upon  him,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  all 

J  This  Perfon  was  chofen  Forty-five  times  to  command  the  Athenian  Army,  and  al¬ 
ways  without  making  any  Intereft  for  it  ;  he  was  of  equal  Capacity  for  Civil  and  Mi¬ 
litary  Affairs,  and  nothing  can  be  a  greater  Proof  of  That,  and  of  his  great  Probity, 
than  that  he  fiiould  be  fo  often  employ’d  and  preferred  to  all  others,  by  a  People,  whom 
his  auftere  Temper  would  not  permit  him  to  court  or  flatter  in  the  leaft,  but  always 
treated,  with  a  noble  Franknefs  and  Sincerity.  See  Plut.  in  Pho. 

*  There  is  fomething  very  abfurd  and  unjuft  in  the  unequal  Diftribution  of  Property 
and  Pofleflions,  at  prefent  in  all  Countries,  as  well  as  in  the  Ufe  that  is  made  of  it  5  for 
Inftance,  that  the  poorer  Sort  fhould  be  hired  (and  often  forced)  for  6  d.  per  Day,  to 
hazard  their  Lives  to  defend  the  immenfe  Pofleflions  of  thofe  who  will  not  ftir  a  Step  to 
prote&  their  own  Lives  or  Fortunes  >  whereas  the  former  have  really  little  reafon  to 
have  any  Care  for  their  Country, 
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the  Eafe  and  Indulgence  of  a  rich  and  opulent  Family ;  but 
no  fooner  was  he  on  the  Throne  of  Sparta,  but  he  took  to 
the  ancient  Simplicity  of  Manners  of  the  Lacedemonians ,  and 
had  frequently  this  excellent  Saying  in  his  Mouth,  That  he 
iliould  think  himfelf  King  to  no  purpofe,  if  it  were  not  to 
revive  the  Ancient  Difcipline  of  Sparta.  In  fliort,  he  de¬ 
clared  publickly,  that  he  was  ready  to  divide  all  his  own  For-' 
tunes  amongd  his  Citizens,  to  fet  the  Example :  We  are  to 
take  Notice,  that  his  own  Revenues  were  of  an  immenfe 
Value,  as  being  of  the  Regal  Family,  who  were  exempted  from 
fome  of  the  Hardihips  of  the  Spartan  Citizens.  But  a  contrary 
Faction  prevailed  againft  this  young  Heroe,  and  indead  of  fuc» 
ceeding  to  his  Wiih,  he  was  put  into  Prifon  by  the  Ephori , 
thole  Checks  upon  the  Regal  Authority  fin  Sparta ;  where  he 
was  drangled,  for  having  contrived  Things  prejudicial  to  his 
Country  ;  fuch  was  their  Injudice  and  Corruption !  The  Beha¬ 
viour  of  this  Prince  at  his  Death,  is  worthy  Obfervation  :  The 
Executioner  was  (truck  with  Concern  that  io  much  Virtue  ihould 
fuffer  by  a  Cabal  of  Villains,  in  fo  glorious  an  Attempt;  Weep 
not  my  Friend,  faid  he,  for  me,  for  fince  I  die  contrary  to  Law 
and  Juftice,  I  deferve  to  be  envied  more  than  they  that  have 
condemned  me. 

And  when  his  Enemies  had  the  Inhumanity  to  put  his  Mother 
and  Grandmother  to  Death,  they  both  behaved  with  great  For¬ 
titude;  the  former  feeing  the  dead  Bodies  of  her  Mother  and  her 
Son,  prefented  her  Neck  to  the  fatal  Cord,  (for  they  were  exe¬ 
cuted  firft,)  and  died  with  this  tender  Willi  for  her  cruel  Coun¬ 
try,  At  lead,  faid  Hie,  I  hope  This  may  be  of  Service  to  Sparta  l 
Thus  fell  this  Patriot  in  fo  tender  an  Age,  for  the  Service  of  his 
People;  and,  in  my  Opinion,  died  a  more  glorious  Death  than  he 
could  have  done  after  a  long  Life  (pent  in  continual  Conquefts* 
He  feemed  to  have  gain'd  the  moft  difficult  Victory  in  the  Prime 
of  Youth,  That  over  Himfelf. 

And  now  I  am  upon  Sparta ,  I  mud  not  omit  one  Particula¬ 
rity  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus ,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  already,  which  (hews  the  Gentlenefs  of  his  Difpoli- 
lion,  and  his  AfFe&ion  for  his  Fellow-Citizens:  When  this  Le- 
giflator  had  publilhed  that  Law  which  Agis  (as  I  have  related 
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above)  endeavoured  to  revive,  and  for  which  he  loft  his  Life, 
it  created  (as  is  eafy  to  conceive)  no  fmall  Difturbance  an>ongft 
the  Wealthy  and  Mighty ;  infomuch  that  one  Day,  by  their 
Means,  there  was  a  Tumult  raifed  about  the  Law-giver,  as  he 
appeared  on  the  publick  Place  ;  and  in  this  Riot,  a  young  Man, 
named  Alcander ,  in  the  Violence  of  his  Rage,  put  out  one  of 
the  Eyes  of  Lycurgus  with  a  Stick.  The  Legiflator  made  no 
Complaint,  nor  laid  one  fingle  Word,  butfhew’d  his  bloody  mang¬ 
led  Face  to  the  People.  Th t  Lacedemonians,  who  had  really  then  a 
Fund  of  Probity,  although  carried  to  Extravagancies  by  their 
Paffion*  were  afhamed  and  confounded  to  fee  their  Legiflator 
treated  in  this  manner  by  their  Violence,  and  therefore  they  im¬ 
mediately  feized  upon  Alcander ,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Lycur - 
gns ,  to  do  juft  as  he  fliould  think  proper  with  him  ;  and  they 
themfelves  asked  his  Pardon.  This  great  Man  took  the  moft 
glorious  Revenge  upon  Alcander ;  that  is,  he  made  him  lenfible 
of  his  Fault,  he  carried  him  to  his  Houfe,  and  commanded  him 
to  attend  him  for  fome  time.  Thus  the  young  Man  foon  difco- 
vered  the  Meric  of  the  Perfon  he  had  fo  cruelly  injured,  and 
confequently  his  own  Crime  ;  and  from  admiring,  he  foon  fell  to 
imitating  him ;  and  when  Lycurgus  difmified  him,  he  went  a- 
way  as  gentle  and  temperate  a  Youth,  as  he  had  been  before 
headftrong,  rafli  and  violent. 

The  next  Perfon  who  fhall  come  under  our  Confideration, 
fliall  be  a  Sicilian ,  a  Man  of  fuch  Accomplilhments  as  I  think 
are  hardly  to  be  lurpafted  in  ancient  Hiftory  ;  I  mean  the  re¬ 
nowned  Dion  :  In  him  we  Ihall  oblerve  many  Branches  of  that 
Affedtion  which  all  good  Men  have  for  their  Native  Land. 

Sicily,  like  all  fmall  Illands  inhabited  by  an  inconftant 
and  divided  People,  and  with  no  Force  at  Sea,  was  conftantly 
fobjed:  either  to  foreign  Invasions  or  Infolts,  or  to  domeftick 
Treachery  and  Tyranny  $  and  few  People  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Hiftory,  who  have  oftner  regained  their  Liberty,  and  oftner  loft 
it  again.  At  the  Time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  Dionyjius  had 
ufurped  the  Sovereign  Power,  and  reign’d  in  Syracufe ,  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Ifland,  with  a  moft  Delpotick  and  Arbitrary  Sway : 
Dion  was  Brother  to  a  Lady  whom  this  Monarch  had  married, 
aud  was  a  young  Man  of  great  Quality  and  Fortune  in  the  Ifland, 

much 
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much  in  Favour  with  the  Tyrant;  by  the  greateft  good  Fortune 
in  the  World,  the  famous  ‘Plato  came  to  Syracufe ;  “It  feems, 
“  (fays  Tint  arch  f)  as  if  Providence  intended  by  that  to  lay 
“  the  Foundations  of  the  Liberty  of  that  People : "  for  fo  in 
efFedf  it  proved;  for  ‘Dion  imbibed  fuch  a  Tincture  of  Virtue 
from  the  excellent  Precepts  of  that  Philofopher,  that  his  Mind 
foon  became  prepared  for  fuch  an  Enterprize  as  that  was,  of 
delivering  Syracufe  from  Tyranny.  He  did  not,  however,  en¬ 
tertain  any  fixed  Thoughts  of  it,  till  the  younger  Dionyfius  as¬ 
cended  the  Throne  of  Syracufe ;  and  he  firft  had  the  Patience 
to  fee  whether  there  was  any  Prolpe<9:  of  bringing  the  young 
Tyrant  into  the  Paths  of  Virtue;  particularly  as  at  that  Time 
Dionyfus  had  ‘Plato  with  him,  and  conceived  an  inexpreffible 
Fondnefs  for  him :  But  he  foon  found  that  Dionyfus  fell  in~ 
to  the  Snares  of  his  Flatterers,  who  incited  him  to  all  forts 
of  Wickednefs,  and  confequently  to  an  ill  ufe  of  his  Power: 
The  Breach  then  in  a  fhort  time  grew  wide  between  Dion  and 
this  Prince,  who  foon  after  baniilfd  him  from  Sicily .  It  was 
,  not  long  before  Dion  (who  was  retired  to  Greece ,  where 
he  had  received  all  the  Honours  due  to  his  Merit,)  found  a 
proper  Time;  and  to  this  Purpofe  he  hired  a  (mall  Body  of 
Troops  at  his  own  Expence,  and  embarked  for  Sicily . 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  Particulars  of  this  Expedition, 
but  fhall  proceed  to  obferve,  that  fuch  was  the  Ingratitude  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Syracufe  to  this  great  Man,  that  even  before 
the  Tyrant's  Power  was  quite  deftroy’d,  and  whilft  his  Troops 
were  ftill  in  Syracufe ,  they,  upon  falfe  Suggeftions  and  vile  Ima¬ 
ginations,  drove  Dion  and  his  final!  Band  of  faithful  Soldiers 
out  of  the  Town  ;  They  made  one  of  his  Perfonal  Enemies 
Admiral  of  Sicily  without  his  Privity,  regardlefs  of  the  Hazard 
and  Expence  Dion  had  been  at  for  their  Sakes.  This  Heroe 
Ihew’d  true  Magnanimity  and  Affection  for  his  Country  under 
fuch  Treatment ;  for  when  the  Inhabitants  of  Syracufe ,  upon 
his  Complaints,  had  taken  away  the  Admirallhip  from  Hera - 
elides ,  (for  that  was  the  Name  of  his  Enemy,)  he  called  him 
ro  him,  and  having  gently  reprimanded  him,  created  him  again 
Admiral,  before  the  whole  People  affembled  for  that  Purpofe, 
and  advifed  the  People  to  pay  him  the  fame  Honours  as  to  him- 
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fe If.  And  when  his  ungrateful  Citizens  had  forced  him  and  his 
Soldiers  to  leave  the  Town,  he  ftill  forgave  them  ;  for  as  foon 
as  ever  the  Troops  of  Dionyfius  perceived  the  Folly  of  the  Si¬ 
cilians,  they  Tallied  out  upon  them  from  the  Citadel,  fet  fire  to 
the  Town,  and  killed  and  plundered  whatever  they  could  find. 
In  this  fatal  Extremity  there  was  no  Refource  but  'Dion :  To 
him  therefore  and  his  Troops  the  Syracufeans  fent,  and  own’d 
their  Folly  and  Ingratitude.  His  Behaviour  upon  this  Occafion 
was  very  fine  :  Senfibly  touched  with  the  deplorable  State  of 
Syracufe,  he  refolved  to  forget  their  ill  Ufage,  and  to  relieve 
them}  but  he  was  afhamed  to  ask  the  Aid  of  his  Troops  who 
had  met  with  fuch  Treatment,  and  had  not  the  fame  Motives  to 
forgive  it.  However,  upon  the  Arrival  of  thefe  Deputies,  the 
Soldiers  flock’d  about  him,  (for  both  he  and  they  were  encamp¬ 
ed  in  the  Territory  of  the  Leontines ,  not  far  from  Syracufe , 
whither  thefe  faithful  Troops  had  followed  him,  and  guarded 
him  from  the  Infults  of  his  Citizens,  who  would  have  attacked 
him  in  his  Retreat;)  Dion  role  up  in  the  midfl  of  theAflembly 
of  Leontines ,  and  of  thefe  Soldiers,  and  as  foon  as  he  would 
have  fpoke,  burft  into  Tears:  His  Troops  upon  this,  exhorted 
him  to  fpeak  ;  at  length  he  told  them,  “  That  he  could  not  ex- 
“  pe6t  they  fhould  lend  their  Succour  to  fuch  an  ungrateful  City, 
“  but  that  for  his  Part  he  could  not  deliberate  in  the  leaft,  his 
Refolution  was  to  help  his  Country,  or  perifh  with  it ;  but 
“  that  whether  their  Compaffion  would  move  them  once  more 
u  to  forget  their  ill  Ufage  and  fave  Syracufe ,  or  whether  they 
a  would  do  nothing  more  for  it,  he  ftill  implored  the  Bleffing 
a  and  Rewards  of  the  Immortal  Gods  upon  them  for  their  pall 
a  Fidelity  and  Services.”  In  fine,  the  Refult  was,  that  they 
immediately  prefs’d  him  to  march  at  their  Head  to  relieve  the 
Town.  The  Tyrant  was  at  laft^ driven  out,  and  Syracufe  re- 
ftored  to  Liberty  ;  for  Dion  never  pretended  to  the  Sovereign 
Power,  more  than  the  Laws  allowed  him.  He  continued  all 
his  Life  in  a  conftant  Courfe  for  the  Publick  Good;  and  there  is 
but  one  Crime  to  reproach  him  with,  and  of  which  he  himfelf 
leverely  repented :  The  very  Heraclides ,  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned,  had  many  times  manifefted  his  Ill-will  and  mon- 
ftrous  Ingratitude  to  him,  and  Dion  had  as  often  pardoned  him. 
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altho’  many  of  his  Friends  prefFed  him  to  rid  Syracufe  of  fa 
troublefome  a  Villain;  to  which  he  often  reply’d,  with  a  true 
Greatnefs  of  Soul,  “  That  other  Generals  paffed  their  Time  in 
“  perfecting  themfelves  in  Arms,  but  that  he  had  been  a  great 
u  while  with  Rlato  and  his  SeCt,  (that  is  th t  Academy)  to  learn 
a  to  conquer  Anger,  Envy  and  Qbftinacy,  and  he  thought  Re- 
u  venge  a  mean  and  bale  Paffion  5  Mull  "Dion  fully  his  Virtue, 

“  becaufe  Heraclides  is  a  Villain  ?”  f  By  Reafoning  in  this 
manner,  he  long  fpared  his  Life ;  but  at  laft,  tired  out  with 
his  ill  Ufage,  and  finding  him  a  continual  Gbftacle  to  the 
Form  of  Government  he  defired  to  eflablilh  at  Syracufe ,  he  at 
laft  confented  to  his  Death.  My  Author  obferves,  he  was  never 
eafy  after,  but  conftantly  felt  the  Stings  of  Conlcience.  This 
Action  ftiJJ  confirms  my  Afiertion  in  the  former  Part  of  this 
Treadle,  viz.  The  unequal  Character  of  the  Heathen  Virtues, 
for  a  Chriftian  fo  perfed:  in  other  Points,  as  "Dion  was,  could 
never  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  Murder,  upon  any  Account  or 
Provocation  whatfoever  ;  this  great  Perfon  was  at  laft  bafely  kil¬ 
led  by  the  Treachery  of  a  Villain  whom  he  thought  his  Friend, 
who  made  ufe  of  fome  mercenary  Soldiers  for  this  inhuman 
Purpofe. 

There  was  hardly  ever  a  more  fortunate  General  amongft 
the  Athenians ,  than  Cimon  ;  none  ever  humbled  more  the 
fans  amongft  all  the  Greeks ,  until  the  Time  of  Alexander .  He 
conftantly  Ihew’d  a  moft  inviolable  AfFeCtion  for  his  Country  ; 
and  befides  feveral  other  Inftances  I  could  name,  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  kind  to  his  Citizens,  in  letting  them  partake  of  thofe 
great  Fortunes  which  he  was  Mafter  of,  chiefly  by  his  glori- 
cus  Victories  over  the  Barbarians.  It  feemed  as  if  he  thought 
that  he  polFelFed  them  only  for  their  Ufe  and  Service.  In  the 
firft  Place,  he  took  away  all  Inclolures,  &c.  from  his  Lands  and 
Gardens,  that  all  the  neceflitous  Athenians,  and  Strangers  who 
Ihould  be  under  the  fame  Misfortune,  might  freely  go  in  and  ga¬ 
ther  what  they  wanted  or  lik’d;  every  Night  (for  we  arc  to  ob- 
lerve,  that  was  the  chief  Time  of  Eating,  amongft  both  Greeks 
and  Romans ,)  there  was  a  good  Repaft  prepared  for  a  great  Nuin- 

f  Plut,  In  Dion. 
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ber  of  Perfons,  and  all  the  Poor  were  welcome ;  when  he  walk¬ 
ed  the  Streets,  he  was  always  followed  by  a  great  Number  of 
Servants  well  cloathed,  and  whenever  he  met  any  poor  Man,  he 
made  one  of  his  Servants  change  Cloaths  with  him  *  and  befides 
this,  his  Attendants  always  had  Orders  to  carry  a  good  deal  of 
Money  with  them,  and  whenever  they  perceived  a  poor  Citizen, 
who  ieemed  to  be  an  honeftMan,  Cimon  had  commanded  them  to 
thruft  fome  Money  into  his  Hand,  without  being  obferved  and 
ieen ;  and  by  that  Means  to  make  the  Gift  doubtly  welcome. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  was  done  to  flatter  the 
People,  fmce  he  had  already  arrived  at  the  greateflr  Honours 
and  Command  that  could  be  expedted  in  Athens .  Nor  was  this 
Money  acquired  by  finifter  Methods,  for  it  was  the  honeft  Fruit 
of  his  Victories ;  for  he  was  always  incorruptible. 

I  shall  add  but  one  more  Circumftance,  to  fliew  how  this 
great  Man  was  (juftly)  efteemed  by  his  Countrymen:  He,  as 
many  others,  was  banilhed  by  the  Law  of  the  Oftracifm,  of  which 
I  have  before  made  mention;  but  notwithftanding  this,  upon  a 
War  which  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in,  he  repaired  to  their 
Army  in  the  Day  of  Battle  ;  but  thofe  who  commanded  it  for¬ 
ced  him  to  retire  as  a  baniflied  Man :  Upon  this,  a  feledt  Body 
of  his  Friends  beg’d  of  him  to  leave  with  them  his  compleat 
Suit  of  Armour ;  this  they  placed  in  the  midft  of  their  Battalion, 
and  bravely  loft  their  Lives  round  it. 

W  e  are  now  come  to  rake  Notice  of  Telopidas  and  cPhilo~ 
$>oemen\  we  fhall  begin  with  the  firft,  of  whom  we  have  only  this 
to  fay,  that  he  was  at  the  Head  of  a  moft  bold  Confpiracy  to  de¬ 
liver  Thebes ,  his  Country,  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Lacedemo* 
mans ,  who  had  furprifed  it  by  the  Means  of  Thtfbidas,  as  has 
been  before  obferved.  The  Confpiracy  was  contrived  with  great 
Spirit,  and  executed  with  the  utmoft  Bravery,  filch  as  became 
Men  concerned  in  fo  important  a  Caufe ;  he  behaved  himfelf, 
during  his  whole  Life  as  a  True  Patriot,  and  fell  at  laft  in  the 
Service  of  his  Country. 

Philopoemen  was  one  of  the  laft  Heroes  we  find  in  Greece ; 
for  foon  after  it  fell  under  the  Dominion  of  Rome,  and  then 
there  was  little  Opportunity  left  for  any  Anxiety  or  Care  of 
Liberty.  He  was  always  at  the  Head  of  the  League  of  Achaia , 
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and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  Power  to  preferve  the  Liberty,  and 
keep  up  the  Spirits  of  Greece ;  at  laft,  in  an  Action  again  It  the 
Meffenians ,  when  he  was  drawing  towards  the  Verge  of  Life,  his 
extreme  Care  for  his  Soldiers,  who  were  overpowered  by  the 
Enemy,  was  the  Caufe  of  his  being  taken,  and  carried  bound  as 
a  Captive  to  Mefjene  ;  for  he  was  the  laft  who  endeavoured  to 
make  his  Retreat :  When  he  was  brought  into  Mejfene ,  he  had 
there  Lome  perfonal  Enemies,  vvhofe  Influence  was  lb  great  as  to 
have  him  call  into  a  Dungeon  and  condemned  to  Death.  His 
Behaviour  in  his  laft  Moments,  is  as  remarkable  for  its  great 
Tranquillity,  as  for  his  affectionate  Care  for  his  Countrymen ;  for 
when  the  Executioner  carried  him  the  Poifon,  (which  was  the 
Means  of  Death  made  ufe  of  for  Men  of  Fafhion  in  Greece ,  as 
appears  by  Hiftory,)  he  found  him  lying  on  his  Cloak;  Phi- 
lofcemen  feeing  him,  railed  himielf  a  little,  took  the  Cup  in  his 
Hand,  and  asked  the  Executioner,  if  he  knew  whether  the  young 
Troopers  that  were  with  him  were  in  Safety  ?  And  upon  his 
anfwering,  that  he  was  informed  that  they  had  all  efcaped  ;  he 
gave  him  a  gentle  Look,  and  bowed  his  Head  to  thank  him,  “For, 
“  fays  he,  you  tell  me  good  News,  we  are  not  then  unfortunate 
“  in  every  Thing!”  He  then  drank  the  Poilbn,  laid  not  a  Word 
more,  laid  himfelf  down  quietly  again  on  his  Garment,  and  loon 
after  expired. 

Amongst  thofe  Greeks  which  I  had  undertaken  to  give 
fome  Account  of,  I  have  already  mentioned  'Pericles  and  Age - 
filaus  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  and  in  the  former.  I 
lhall  now  therefore  proceed  to  the  Romans ,  which  I  have  fe- 
lecfted  ;  of  thele  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  \  I  now  come  therefore  to  Paulas  Emilias \  under  whole 
Conducft  the  Romans  deftroy’d  the  formidable  Empire  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians.  He  indeed,  like  all  the  reft  of  the  great  Men  amongft 
them,  gave  into  that  unjuft  Scheme  of  Conqueft ;  but  as  they 
were  educated  lb,  and  taught  to  believe  it  one  of  the  greateft 
Services  they  could  do  to  Rome ,  in  line,  as  it  was,  as  one  may 
fay,  a  Precept  of  Morality  peculiar  to  the  Romans ,  and  as  they 
always  found  fome  Pretences  for  it,  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
exculable;  thole  that  began  and  cftablifhed  the  Maxim,  were  the 
moft  to  blame.  fkfides  many  great  and  glorious  Victories,  where* 
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by  which  he  aggrandized  his  Country,  ‘Paulas  Emilias  fliewed  a 
fmgular  Affection  for  it  in  that  Prayer,  which,  according  to  Vel¬ 
leius  Paterculus ,  he  made  before  the  People  (the  Day  before 
his  Triumph)  without  the  Gates  of  Rome  :  “  He  earneftly  in- 
u  treated  the  Gods,  that  if  they  dilapproved  of  his  great  Succefs 
“  and  looked  upon  it  with  a  jealous  Eye,  (  whereby  we  may 
u  obferve  what  ftrange  Ideas  thefe  Pagans  had  of  the  Divinity,) 
u  that  they  would  vouchfafe  to  let  fall  their  Indignation  upon 
“  him  and  his  Family,  rather  than  upon  the  Republick,  and  let  That 
“  be  fecure  by  his  Calamities/'  j Deos  immortales  frecatus  eft, 
(fays  Velleius J  lit  Ji  quis  eorum  invideret  oferibus  ac  Fortune 
fua,  in  if  fiim  f  otitis  fievirent ,  quam  in  Remfublicam  ! 

A  s  for  the  Two  Cato's,  the  Cenfor  was  certainly  a  Man  ex- 
ceffively  attach'd  to  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  Rome ,  and  very 
anxious  about  the  Chaftity,  Temperance  and  Greatnels  of  his 
Countrymen,  and  firmly  refolved  to  root  out  all  Corruption : 
In  fine,  he  is  Ipoken  of  by  Hiftorians  as  the  perfcd  Image  of 
Virtue  5  but  there  are  two  or  three  Things  in  his  Character 
which  difpleafe  me  much.  He  was,  in  the  firft  place,  a  true 
Humourift,  abfolutely  fingular  in  his  Opinions,  which  yet  (fome 
of  them  at  leaft)  were  none  of  the  mod  extraordinary:  Then, 
in  the  next  Place,  he  had  fome  Maxims  in  Life,  which  I  cannot 
approve  of,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  come  under  our  Exami¬ 
nation  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work  ;  but  the  principal  Thing,  and 
which  regards  our  prelent  Subject,  is,  I  think,  very  unjuftifiabie, 
but  ftill  lhews  his  extreme  Affection  for  his  Country. 

The  Carthaginians ,  after  two  long  and  bloody  Wars,  the  laft 
of  which  proved  fatal,  had  enjoy'd  fome  Years  of  Peace,  but  in 
a  State  of  Humiliation ;  they  at  length  began  to  recover  their 
Spirits,  tho’  not  (as  far  as  I  can  perceive  by  Hiftory,)  to  be  any 
ways  formidable  to  Rome *  yet  Cato  had  it  firmly  fixed  in  his 
Opinion,  that  the  Romans  could  never  be  in  perfect  Security, 
whilft  there  were  the  leaft  Remains  of  Carthage  ;  and  he  was  lb 
bent  upon  its  total  Deftrudion,  that  whenever  he  gave  his  Opi¬ 
nion,  or  (poke  in  the  Senate,  let  it  be  upon  any  Subjed  what- 
foever,  he  always  concluded,  Aio  \ Eelenaam  ejfe  Carthaginem— 
It  is  my  Opinion  Carthage  ought  to  be  deftroy'd.  Was  this 
reconcileable  to  theStridnefs  of  his  Virtue,  to  extirpate  a  People 
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becaufe  they  might  perhaps  be  once  more  a  Match  for  Rome  ? 
Yet  this  Advice  was  what  the  Romans  did  follow  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  in  a  fcandalous  Manner. 

As  for  the  younger  Cato,  the  Defcendant  of  this  Cenfor,  his 
Story  is  fo  well  known,  and  his  Character  is  fo  well  drawn  in 
the  noblefl  Dramatick  Performance  known  unto  this  Time  in  this 
Nation,  that  I  ihall  forbear  dwelling  long  upon  it;  I  Ihall  only 
obferve,  that  from  his  whole  Conduit  he  iecms  to  have  been  a 
better  Man  than  his  before-mentioned  Anceftor,  in  every  re- 
fpeit. 

The  elder  Brutus  has  already  come  under  our  Notice;  the 
younger  I  ihall  fay  little  of,  for  he  is  too  well  known  for  me  to 
dwell  upon  ;  to  him  his  great  Anceftor  had  left  the  Extirpation 
of  Tyranny  as  a  Debt  in  the  Family  :*  And  I  muft  give  it  as 
my  Opinion,  that  he  fcems  to  have  been  a  moil  excellent  Per- 
fon  ;  and  that  both  before  and  fmce  his  Confpiracy  againft  CW- 
far ,  his  Conduit  was  iiich,  that  it  appears  he  had  nothing  in 
View  but  the  Liberty  and  Profperity  of  his  Country,  and  had 
no  private  Views  or  Paffions  to  fatisfy  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced,  that  it  was  with  Reluitance  and  Concern,  that  he 
was  forced  by  his  Principles  to  attack  the  Life  of  Ctefar,  who 
certainly  loved  him ;  and  for  that  reafon,  a  Man  poffefled  of  io 
many  Virtues  as  Marcus  Brutus  was,  could  not  but  love  him 
in  return,  for  a  virtuous  Man  cannot  be  ungrateful;  but  when 
there  was  only  this  Choice,  to  preferve  the  Life  of  Cocfar,  and 
fo  continue  the  Slavery  of  his  Country,  or  deftroy  this  Con¬ 
queror,  and  free  Rome ,  this  generous  Roman  thought  there 
could  be  no  room  for  Hefitation,  and  fo  undertook  a  Deed,, 
which,  through  the  Corruption  of  the  Romans ,  was  far  wide  of 
its  defir’d  Succefs, 

I  h  a  v  e  now,  in  as  fuccinit  a  manner  as  poffibie,  made  it 
plain,  by  enumerating  the  different  Methods  in  which  the  great 
Men  I  have  leleited  did  ferve  their  Country,  that  all  the  Virtues 
were  put  in  ufe  in  different  Perfons,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame, 
to  this  great  End;  and  I  have  fhewn,  that  they  thought  no¬ 
thing  too  much  for  their  Country.  I  fliall  now,  as  briefly  as  I 
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can,  fliew  the  Reader  how  Men,*  whofe  Chara<der  was  far  from 
being  virtuous  in  other  Points,  yet  all  concurred  in  this  one  Af¬ 
fection,  viz.  of  contributing  what  they  could,  either  to  the  Eafe, 
Welfare,  or  Reputation  of  their  Native  Land. 

Themistocles  I  have  already  taken  Notice  of,  who  altho’ 
he  was  not  of  that  exadt  Probity,  yet  he  was  not  abfolutely  a 
bad  Man  :  Alcibiades ,  therefore,  is  a  great  Indance  of  this,  who, 
given  up  to  Luxury,  and  i  miner  led  in  Debauchery,  and  full  of 
apparent  Pride  and  Vain-glory,  yet  in  one  particular  Iuftance,  I 
think,  fhew’d  plainly,  that  he  had  in  his  Bread  a  true  AfFedtion 
for  his  Country  :  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  any  Hidory,  fo 
f  Extraordinary  a  Pcrfbn  as  Akibiades ,  nor  whofe  Life  is  mixed 
with  greater  Variety.  He  joined  the  greated  Valour,  and  even 
Science  of  Military  Affairs,  with  the  mod  luxurious  Temper  that 
can  be  imagined.  His  Paffions  and  his  immoderate  A*mbition 
had  been  the  Source  of  feveral  evil  Counfels  he  had  given  the 
Athenians ,  and  at  other  times  the  Spring  of  many  valuable  Ser¬ 
vices;  fo  that  he  was  by  turns  hated  and  belov’d,  banifli’d  and  re¬ 
call’d,  and  at  lad  banifh’d  again. During  his  lad  Exile,  he 
was  inform’d  that  the  Athenian  Fleet  was  fituated  near  the  Place 
where  he  redded  ;  this  he  rightly  judged  to  be  from  the  Incapa¬ 
city  of  their  Commanders ;  forgetting  therefore  all  Refentment 
againd  Athens ,  he  takes  Horfe  and  comes  in  all  hade  to  the 
Fleet,  and  represents  drongly  to  the  Admirals  how  they  might  pod 

*  There  cannot  be,  I  think,  a  more  remarkable  Inftance  of  the  Love  of  his  Coun¬ 
try  in  a  Man  who  was  wide  of  Perfection,  than  i n  Antipater,  who  had  been  one  of 
Alexander's  Captains,  and  was  made  Regent  of  Macedon  ;  who  at  his  Death,  inflea  d  of 
naming  his  Son  Cajfander  to  fucceed  him,  appointed  Polyfpercbon ,  one  of  the  ancientefr 
Officers  of  their  deceafed  Heroe,  to  rule  the  Empire  in  his  room,  only  becaufe  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  more  for  the  Advantage  of  Macedon  ;  not  that  Cafander  was  abfolute¬ 
ly  worthlefs,  but,  as  being  younger,  had  lefs  Experience.  Thus  Galba  in  Tacitus  fays, 
Auguflus  in  Domo  fuccefforem  qucsfiuit  \  Ego  in  Republic  a.  For  the  former  Account,  fee 
Diodor and  Plutarch  in  Phocion. 

f  When  I  fay  Extraordinary,  I  mean  for  the  Singularity  of  his  T alents,  for  he. had* 
a  wonderful  Difpofition  of  conforming  with  Eafe  to  the  Manners  of  thofe  he  lived  a  • 
mongft  ;  with  the  Perfians  he  was  mote  pompous  and  luxurious  than  they  were,  if  pof- 
fible  ;  with  the  Spartans  he  was  temperate  and  laborious,  always  praifmg  their  Difci- 
pijne  :  with  the  Thracians  he  was  for  ever  on  Horfebaek,  and  gave  himfelf  to  Drinking, 
for  fuch  was  the  Genius  and  fuch  the  Cuftoms  of  that  People, 
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themfelves  to  more  Advantage,  and  be  in  greater  Security ;  they, 
like  all  ignorant,  prefumptuous  Men,  received  his  Advice  with 
Difdain,  and  even  with  Rudenefs,  and  bid  him  retire;  he  there¬ 
upon  went  away,  and  left  them  to  their  own  Folly  :  And  immedi¬ 
ately  Lyfander ,  who  commanded  the  Lacedemonian  Fleet,  (for 
it  was  during  the  famous  B  eloponnefian  War)  gained  a  compleat 
Victory  over  them  a x.  Adgos  Botamos,  and  having  deftroy’d  their 
Naval  Force,  made  himlelf  Mailer  of  Athens  :  All  this  might 
have  been  prevented,  had  Alcibiades  been  believed. 

To  Alcibiad.es  we  may  join  Sylla  ;  one  who  coil  more  Blood 
to  the  Romans  than  any  before  him,  except  his  Rival  Marius . 
Yet  this  very  Man  ffiew’d  a  refpedl  for  the  Roman  Name,  for 
the  Glory  of  their  Arms,  and  the  Incr'eafe  of  their  Power  ;  fox 
being  employ’d  in  the  War  again  ft  Mithridates ,  all  the  Cruelties 
and  Injuftice  of  his  Enemies  againft  thofe  of  his  Party  could 
not  force  him  home,  until  he  had  fettled  the  Affairs  relating  to 
that  War,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  agreeable  to  the  Greatnels 
and  Majefty  of  Rome . 

W e  muft  not  omit  Sertorius ,  one  of  the  greateft  Generals  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  Story.  This  Captain  deferves  that  we 
ffiould  flop  one  Moment  to  confider  his  generous  Love  of  his 
Country,  and  his  other  good  Qualities  :  Not  that  he  was  of  that 
eminent  Virtue  as  thole  I  have  fir  ft  taken  notice  of;  but  yet  he 
was  not  of  fo  vicious  a  Dilpofition  as  Alcibiades ,  nor  fo  inhuman 
an  one  as  Sylla .  He  was  of  that  Party  of  the  Republick  which 
was  oppofed  to  this  factious  Roman ,  and  found  it  neceffary  to 
retire  into  Spain ;  his  Behaviour  was  fuch  in  that  Part  of  the 
World,  as  to  gain  him  the  univerfal  Efteem  of  all  thofe  Barba-- 
rians ;  but  fuch  was  his  Magnanimity,  and  Inch  his  Care  for 
Rome ,  that  he  never  advanced  any  of  the  Spaniards  into  any  of 
his  great  Polls,  or  ever  trailed  them  with  any  of  the  chief  Com¬ 
mands  in  his  Army,  altho’  at  the  fame  time  his  chief  Strength 
was  evidently  in  their  Troops.  So  far  from  this,  he  made  all 
thofe  of  his  own  Party  (who  were  forced  to  be  abfent  from  Rome 
for  the  fame  Reafon  that  he  was,)  principal  Officers  and  Gover¬ 
nors  of  Towns*  and  he  frequently  lent  word  to  Metellus  and 
Bompey,  (who  were  always  vanquiftfd  by  him  in  the  Field,  by 
his  great  Superiority  in  the  Art  of  War,)  that  if  he  were  per¬ 
mitted 
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mitted  to  retire  as  a  private  Man  to  Rome ,  he  would  quit 
the  high  Command  and  Power  which  he  had  in  Sfain  •  for  that 
he  rather  chofe  to  be  in  the  lowed  Station  in  his  own  Country, 
than  the  Chief  in  Greatnefs  elfewhere.  His  Behaviour,  as  to 
Mithridates ,  is  an  evident  Proof  of  his  Tendernds  for  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  his  Country:  This  King  of  cPontus ,  who  had  been  long 
a  formidable  Enemy  to  the  Romans ,  judly  thought  that  if  he 
could  join  with  Sertorius ,  who  was  then  making  Head  againfl 
the  Roman  Power,  then  they  Two,  who  were  beyond  Contra¬ 
diction  the  greated  Generals  in  the  World,  Ihould  foon  didrels 
the  Republick,  and  bring  it  at  lead  to  honourable  Terms  :  He 
therefore  fent  an  Embady  to  Sertorius,  offered  him  very  great  Suc¬ 
cours,  and  propofed  making  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  him  up¬ 
on  this  Condition,  That  Mithridates  Ihould  enjoy  that  Part  oiAJia 
quietly,  which  he  had  yielded  to  Sjlla  by  a  late  Agreement. 
Upon  thefe  Propofols,  Sertorius  affembled  his  Senate,  all  com- 
poled  of  Romans ,  who  were  unanimoufly  of  Opinion  that  he 
Ihould  accept  the  Offers :  No,  anfwered  that  General,  I  cannot 
confent  to  it ;  the  Power  of  Rome  mud  increafe,  not  diminifh 
by  my  Victories  !  and  thus  he  ablolutely  refufed  the  Conditions. 
When  Mithridates  was  informed  of  this  true  Roman  Spirit,  What 
Laws,  cry’d  he,  will  Sertorius  lay  down  for  us  to  obey,  when 
in  the  midd  of  the  Roman  Senate,  if,  banifhed  as  he  is  up¬ 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  he  refufes  to  accept 
our  Friendfhip  if  we  attack  AJia  ?  Mithridates ,  however,  fub- 
mitted  to  his  Terms. 

After  what  has  been  laid  before  the  judicious  Reader  in  this 
Chapter,  he  will  not  be  furprized  to  find  in  all  the  Writings  of 
the  Ancients,  the  dronged  Notions  of  the  Love  of  their  Country 
inculcated,  and  this  Affedtion  expreffed  where-ever  it  could  poffi- 
bly  be  expedted ;  in  Cicero's  Letters  particularly,  we  may  obferve 
it  in  the  greated  Force.  In  thefe  precious  Remains  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  (perhaps  fome  of  the  mod  valuable  extant,  for  we  find 
many  Things  in  them  which  are  very  effential  to  the  Hidory 
and  the  Cudoms  of  thole  Times,  not  found  elfewhere,)  we  fee  as 
it  were  the  very  Soul  of  that  great  Man,  and  of  all  thofe  who 
were  his  Correspondents.  I  fhall  not  dwell  long  upon  his  Man¬ 
ner  ;  that  is  well  known  to  be  the  mod  beautiful  we  can  find 

among 
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among  the  Ancients ;  but  his  Sentiments,  and  the  Pains  he  takes 
to  bring  others  into  them,  are  particularly  much  worthy  our  No¬ 
tice. 

This  Perfonage  (whom  I  have  purpofely  omitted  till  now, 
that  I  might  have  the  more  Time  to  give  him  that  Regard  which 
is  his  due,)  is  well  enough  known  for  his  Affedion  for  his  Coun¬ 
try  ;  his  extreme  Vigilance  in  preferving  it  from  the  dangerous 
Confpiracy  of  Catiline ,  and  for  all  the  Virtues  of  his  Life;  but 
perhaps  his  Letters  are  Ids  known.  There  cannot  be  any  Thing 
better  written  in  the  Epiftolary  Way  ;  they  are  free  and  eafy,  and 
full  of  that  Oratory  which  was  natural  to  Cicero . 

Wi  th  what  Force  and  Elegance  does  he  exhort  Curio ,  and 
fome  other  turbulent  Spirits,  whom  he  forefaw  would  run  into 
Ctefar's  Mealures!  With  how  much  Art  does  he  perfuade  them 
to  their  Duty,  and  to  ferve  in  all  Relpeds  the  Republick !  * 
With  how  much  Strength  and  Energy  does  he  lament  to  Sulfi- 
ciits ,  Marcellus ,  &c.  the  Lofs  of  the  Roman  Liberty  at  ePhar- 
falia\  With  how  much Tendernels  and  Oratory  does  he  com¬ 
fort  his  afflided  Friends,  opprdTcd  by  the  Vidorious  Party, 
and  dejeded  for  the  Lofs  of  the  Republick  !  With  how  much 
natural  Beauty  and  unaffeded  Art  does  he  make  it  his  Study 
to  fix  ‘Dolabella ,  Rlancus  and:  Lefidus,  &c.  in  a  true  Affec¬ 
tion  for  their  Country  !  In  Ihort,  nothing  can  go  beyond  the 
Merit  of  thefe  Pieces ;  and  I  muft  confefs,  there  is  nothing  in 
all  Antiquity  which  delights  me  more.  Quotations  would  be 
endlefs,  and  would  iwell  this  Chapter  to  an  immenle  Size  :  The 
learned  Reader  may  himfelf  conlult  his  Epiftles,  Ad  Familiares 
&  ad Attic  urn  ;  and  I  am  confident,  his  Pleafure  will  amply  re¬ 
ward  him  for  his  Pains.  And  it  is  not  only  in  his  Letters  that 
the  Roman  Orator  has  expreffed  his  Sentiments,  relating  to  the 
Love  of  his  Country  ;  aimoft  all  his  Works  bear  ample  Teftimo- 
ny  of  the  Purity  of  his  Afledions. 

This  great  Man  however  has  been  taxed  with  being  too  Timid 
and  Luke-warm,  before  and  after  C£far  s  Vidory  ;  but  if  we 

* 

*  He  expreftes  his  Affection  for  his  Fellow  Citizens  in  the  ftrongeft  Terms,  in  his 
Letter  to  his  Friend  Pcetus^  (Book  9.  Letter  24.  ad  Famil.)  thefe  are  his  Words,  Sic  tibi 
mi  Pate,  perfuade ,  me  dies  mflefque  nihil  aliud  egere  nihil  curare >  nifi  ut  mei  Gives  falvi  U- 
berique  fnt , 
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are  to  do  Juftice  to  the  Memory  of  any  one,  we  ought  to  con- 
fefs,  as  far  as  appears  by  Hi  (lory,  and  by  the  Letters  I  have  men* 
tioned,  that  had  thofe  Romans ,  whom  he  fo  earneftly  and  fo  em¬ 
phatically  perfuades  to  their  Duty,  been  as  felicitous  and  as  care- 
iul  in  Reality  for  Liberty,  and  the  Good  of  Rome  as  he  was,  the 
Freedom  of  its  Citizens  might  have  been  preferved,  or  reco¬ 
vered. 

To  me,  his  whole  Conduit  appears  wife  and  honeft;  he  was 
not  by  his  Profeffion  or  natural  Temper  inclined  to  Arms,  but 
his  Advice  was  to  be  regarded  ;  he  was  always  for  compounding 
Matters  with  C at  far,  at  leaft  until  the  Repubiick  was  able  to  fu- 
Rain  the  Shock  of  fuch  a  General,  and  fo  Veteran  an  Army ;  and 
he  well  knew  that  a  Victory  was  Cte fir's  Defire,  and  the  De- 
ftrudtion  of  Rome .  Now  he  eafily  forelaw  that  Pomfey,  the  Con- 
Luis,  &c.  were  quite  unprepared  ;  and  therefore  rationally  belie¬ 
ved  that  C&fars  Party  would  prevail.  When  this  did  happen,  he 
was  abfoluteiy  againft  the  Renewal  of  the  War  in  Africk,  under 
Scifio  and  Juba  :  For,  lays  he,  how  fhould  a  broken  and  defeat¬ 
ed  Party  be  able  to  do  any  Good,  when,  with  all  our  Forces,  we 
were  beaten  at  F  barf  alia  ?  As  to  killing  himfelf,  his  Reafon  nor 
his  Philolophy  would  not  give  him  Leave,  (became  he  did  not 
jud^e  it  to  be  a  proper  Call ;)  he  therefore  made  his  Peace  with 
C o’ far,  lived  quietly  under  him,  and  employed  his  Intereft  with 
this  Clement  and  Humane  Vidtor,  (for  foch  he  was)  to  reflore  his 
Friends,  and  put  them  in  PofTeffion  once  more  of  their  Country 
and  their  Fortunes;  and  Ctefar,  who  knew  his  Worth,  loved  and 
honoured  him*  and  from  thence  Cicero  doubted  not  but  in  Time 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  do  as  much  for  the  Repubiick,  as  his  own 
Intereft  would  permit  him.  Was  not  this  ailing  like  a  good  Pa¬ 
triot,  and  a  truly  wile  and  prudent  Man  ? 

And  not  only  in  Cicero's  Writings  do  we  find  this  Love  of 
their  Country  *  but,  as  I  laid  before,  in  all  the  Works  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  which,  I  think,  it  is  now  fuperfluous  to  enumerate. 

That  Mankind  fhould  be  thus  attached  to  their  refpedtive 
Countries,  may  not  appear  perhaps  fo  very  wonderful ;  but  what 
fhall  we  then  lay  to  a  Man,  and  to  a  People,  who  made  it  their 
oreateft  Pleafure  to  free  Nations  from  Slavery,  to  which  they  had 
no  immediate  Relation,  nor  had  any  Obligations  to  perform  fuch 

gene-* 
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generous  Adfions.  But  this  we  find  in  the  famous  Timoleon # 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  who,  at  the  Head  of  the  Co*  - 
rinthians ,  delivered  Syracufe  from  Tyranny.  This  illuftrious 
Greek  has  before  been  fpoken  of  as  he  defer ves  ;  he  and  his  Fel¬ 
low-Citizens  can  never  be  enough  commended,  for  when  the 
Corinthians  under  his  Conduit  had  freed  Sicily  from  Oppreffion, 
they  never  offered  in  the  leaf!;  to  poffefs  it,  or  make  it  iubjedt  to 
Corinth ,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  Liberty  and  PofTeffion  of  its 
Natives;  and  Timoleon  paffed  his  Days  there  in  the  general  E- 
fteem  and  Veneration,  being  looked  upon  as  long  as  he  lived 
as  their  Father,  and  their  Guardian  God.* 

The  great  Aratus ,  General  of  Achaia ,  and  Telopidas  with 
the  Thebans ,  are  taken  Notice  of  in  Hiftory,  for  the  lame  Affec¬ 
tion  for  the  Liberty  of  others,  and  for  feveral  glorious  Exploits 
on  Inch  Occafions. 

This  fhews  what  I  faid  before,  that  the  Greeks  in  general  feem  to 
have  been  much  lefs  defirous  of  Conqueft  than  the  Romans  ;  and 
really  Greece  has  been  more  conftant  in  producing  true  Patriots;  for 
almoftall  the  great  Lovers  of  their  Country,  almoft  all  thofe  whofo 
remarkably  fhine  in  Hiftory  upon  that  Account  amongft  the  Ro¬ 
mans  are  to  be  found  before  fltheir  State  was  either  what  we  call 
Polifhed,  or  had  attained  to  any  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  and  at  the 
Time  that  Inch  Virtues  were  abfolutely  neceffary  to  their  very 
Exiftence  ;  but  the  Greeks  were  loon  polite,  and  yet  had  Num¬ 
bers  of  Men  of  the  utmoft  Virtue  and  Probity,  long  after  they 
were  famous  for  Arts  as  well  as  Arms.  The  Romans  indeed  had 
fome  great  Men,  and  true  Lovers  of  their  Country,  even  in  the 
word:  Times  ;  but  then  they  were  rare,  and  decreafed  as  the 
Empire  increafed-  The  Romans  were,  by  the  Situation  and  Na¬ 
ture  of  their  State,  and  by  Education,  Soldiers;  and  as  long  as 
they  had  wherewithal  to  employ  their  Talent,  they  profper’d, 
and  whatever  Diffentions  or  Feuds  they  had  at  home,  they  all 
united  againft  the  common  Enemy  ;  but  when  all  Enemies  were 
fubdued,  they  quarrei’d  with  one  another,  forgot  their  Patriotifm, 
firft  deftroy’d  their  Virtues,  and  then,  by  a  natural  Gradation, 
themfelves. 

Before  I  end  this  Article,  I  muff  not  defraud  the  Ladies 
of  the  Praife  that  is  due  to  them  ;  they  have  in  ancient  Hiftory 
*  See  Plut.  in  Timol 
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given  many  Proofs  of  molt  fublime  Virtues,  and  amongft  others 
of  a  ftrong  Affection  for  their  Country  ;  out  of  many  Exam¬ 
ples,  I  lliall  feleCt  two  or  three. 

Camillus,  who  has  come  under  the  Reader's  Notice  more 
than  once,  had  made  a  Vow  upon  his  going  upon  a  certain  Expedi¬ 
tion,  that  if  he  fucceeded,  he  would  make  an  Offering  to  Apollo 
of  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  Spoils  ;  but  either  thro’  Forgetfulneft,, 
or  thro’  Bufinefs,  this  Vow  was  entirely  neglecfted,  and  the  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Citizens  were  enriched  with  all  the  Plunder  of  the~ 
Town  he  had  taken  ;  but,  juft  before  the  Time  of  his  Office  ex¬ 
pired,  he  recolledxd  this  Vow,  and  made  his  Report  of  it  to 
the  Senate.  This  auguft  and  wife  AiTembly  could  not  then  think 
of  any  other  Way  to  rectify  this  Matter,  than  by  iffuing  an 
Order,  that  every  Perfon,  who  had  received  a  Share,  fhould 
bring  exacftly  the  Tenth  Part  of  it  upon  Oath.  This  Order 
could  not  be  obey’d  without  extreme  Reluctance,  Murmuring 
and  Difficulty,  as  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  upon  fiich  an  Occafion, 
where  a  Number  of  People  are  forced  to  refund  what  it  may  be 
they  have  already  fpent ;  but  however,  it  was  done,  and  created 
no  little  Hatred  to  Camillus .  But  the  great  Difficulty  remained 
behind ;  for  the  Senate  had  decreed,  that  of  the  Worth  of  this 
Money,  a  large  Golden  Vafe  fhould  be  made  for  the  Offering  to 
Apollo ;  but  it  was  not  poffible  at  that  time  to  find  Gold  enough 
in  Rome  for  fuch  a  Purpofe,  (fuch  was  the  Miftrefs  of  the  World 
in  her  Beginnings.)  The  Roman  Ladies  upon  this,  with  great 
Ghearfulneft,  and  of  their  own  Good-will,  gave  up  all  their  Or¬ 
naments  and  Finery  they  had  of  that  Metal,  of  which  a  Vafe 
was  made  of  the  Weight  of  Eight  Talents,  (which  I  take  to 
be  1400/.  Sterling ,  or  fomething  more)  which  was  all  the  Gold  in 
the  Poffeffion  of  the  Fair  Sex  then  at  Rome.  The  Senate  paid 
the  Ladies  the  Value  of  their  Gold  in  Money,  as  Livy  tell  us 
but  Rlutarch  fays  not  a  Word  of  that:  Be  it  as  it  will,  it  is  a 
a  great  Inftance  of  the  generous  Spirits  of  that  Sex  at  Rome ,  and 
of  their  high  AffeCtion  for  their  Country  ;  and  may  feem  the  more 
fo  now,  in  an  Age  when  fuch  a  Value  is  put,  and  fuch  a  Streft  is 
laid  upon  Trifles  of  chat  fort. 

Nor  are  the  Spartan  Ladies  lefs  to  be  admired,  *  when  Agis 
was  entering  upon  that  noble  Scheme  which  coft  him  his  Life, 

*  Plut.  in  the  Life  of  Agis. 
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of  putting  all  Perfon’s  Lands  upon  an  equal  Foot,  according  to 
the  Regulation  of  Lycurgus  ;  for  the  Queen-Mother  of  Sparta* 
convinced  of  the  Goodnefs  of  this  Defgn,  as  well  as  all  the  La¬ 
dies  of  her  Court,  did  all  they  could  to  make  it  fucceed  ;  altho5 
they  were  poffels’d  of  great  Fortunes  themfelves,  they  made  In- 
tereft  with  all  their  Friends,  and  fpoke  earneftly  to  all  the  other 
Women  of  Sparta ,  and,  in  fine,  did  whatever  was  in  ther  Power 
to  forward  the  Scheme:  All  the  Women  indeed  did  not  come 
into  it  fo  readily  ;  but  when  the  Principal  of  thefe  of  the  great- 
eft  Quality  and  Fortunes  (and  who  had  moil  Intereft  to  oppofe 
it)  did,  that  juftly  claims  our  Wonder  and  our  Praife. 

There  is  one  Inftance  more  behind,  to  the  Honour  of  the 
Dames  of  Sparta ,  which  I  muft  bring  to  fupport  my  Caufe  : 
When  Brafidas,\  who  commanded  the  Lacedemonian  Fleet,  had 
loft  his  Life  during  the  Beloponnejian  War,  a  Friend  of  his  was 
lamenting  the  Lofs  of  him  to  his  Mother,  a  Lady  of  excellent 
Virtues;  and  in  fo  doing  he  ran  out  to  great  Encomiums  of  him, 
for  he  was  indeed  a  Man  of  great  Integrity,  Jtiftice,  Valour, 
and,  in  fhort,  of  many  good  Qualities;  all  thefe  his  Friend  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  Reafon,  and  concluded  by  faying,  Where  will 
Sparta  find  fuch  another  Man  ?  The  Mother  of  this  great  Per- 
fon,  inftead  of  feeming  pleafed  at  thefe  Expreffions,  and  joining 
with  the  Friend  in  thefe  Sentiments,  replied  with  feme  Warmth, 
I  own  my  Son  was  a  virtuous  and  good  Man,  and  worthy  of 
his  Country  ;  but  let  us  hope,  nay  let  us  be  perfiiaded,  that 
Sparta  has  many  as  good  as  him,  and  perhaps  better!  Such 
were  thefe  Spartan  Women,  who  were  taught  to  look  upon 
every  thing  as  inferior  to  the  Profpetity  and  Honour  of  their 
Country ! 

I  have  now  fully  fhewn  how  much  the  Ancients  firm'd  in 
the  Article  before  us  ;  the  Reader  muft  be  now  convinced,  that 
their  Country  was  dearer  to  them  than  every  thing  elfe,  and  was 
the  Source  of  Numbers  of  virtuous  A<ftion$  and  Sentiments  which 
they  could  never  have  had  without  this  :  For,  (as  I  have  faid) 
not  only  thofe  who  were  naturally  Friends  to  Virtue,  fliew’d  their 
Difpofition  to  it  in  this,  but  many  others  who  were  vicious  in 
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every  other  Point,  were  virtuous  here.  But  as  we  are  taught  by  Rea- 
fan  and  Religion,  that  nothing  deferves  our  Approbation,  how  good 
foever  in  Appearance,  unlefs  it  be  from  laudable  Motives ;  we  are 
to  conftder,  whether  this  Love  of  their  Country  was  upon  fuch 
Foundations  as  to  make  it  truly  Praife- worthy,  and  of  fitch  a  Na¬ 
ture,  as  it  mud  be  when  found  in  the  Bread  of  Chridians  :  That 
it  is  founded  upon  Benevolence,  I  have  ihewn  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Chapter,  but  (as  they  pracdifed  it)  upon  a  very  narrow  and 
bounded  Benevolence ;  this  is  in  fome  Meafure  a  Proof  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  what  ought  to  be  the  true  Motives  which 
fliould  produce  this  Affedtion,  which  can  be  no  other  than  a 
Love  for  Mankind,  manifeded  particularly  to  thofe  we  are  born 
amongd,  without  Prejudice  to  all  the  red.  I  have  fliewn,  in  the 
former  Chapter,  that  m either  their  Religion,  or  their  Sydem  of 
Morality,  could  give  them  this  with  any  Certainty  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  may  obierve,  that  all  their  Endeavours  were  to  aggrandize 
their  own  Country  by  the  Depreffion  of  others,  except  it  be  fome 
few  States,  whofe  Circumdances  and  Edablifhments  did  not  en¬ 
courage  it. 

Besides  this,  feveral  of  the  great  Men  amongd  the  ancient 
Heathens,  thought  all  Artifice  allowable  to  procure  the  Eafe 
and  Profperity  of  their  Country  :  Now  methinks,  no  one  can. 
ufe  Injudice  to  gain  the  Satisfaction  of  an  Affedtion  founded 
upon  Judice,  and  if  he  does,  he  mud  adt  very  incon.fi den tly.. 
As  to  the  Defire  of  Conqued,  which  I  mud  once  more  mention 
as  peculiar  to  the  Romans ,  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  they 
had  fo  many  virtuous  Men  amongd  them,  yet  none,  either  by 
their  Writings  or  Sentiments,  have  ever  endeavoured  to  fliew 
the  Injudice  of  their  Countrymen  ;  it  feems  as  if  they  had  re¬ 
conciled  it  to  Morality,  by  Cudom  and  Education;  fo  that  the 
making  it  their  condant  Care,  and  employing  their  great  Quali¬ 
ties  to  uflirp  the  Dominion  over  Mankind,  was  of  no  more  an 
immoral  Nature,  than  a  Man’s  taking  poffeffion  of  an  Edate  left 
him  by  his  Father.  But  thofe  who  have  fliewn  their  Affedtion 
to  their  Country  by  their  anxious  Care  for  the  Prefervation  of 
Liberty,  and  have  done  Numbers  of  glorious  Adtions,  fuch  as 
fome  I  have  related,  do  not  feem  to  fall  fo  immediately  under 
our  Cenfure :  but  here  is  theQuedion,  Whether  thofe  great  Men 
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(who  were  as  intelligent,  as  they  were  zealous  in  this  Matter,) 
did  not  plainly  know  that  Liberty  is  the  likelieft  and  properell 
Method,  to  make  a  People  Great,  and  Matters  of  all  others ; 
for  the  very  Care  of  preferving  Liberty,  as  well  as  the  adhial 
Enjoyment  of  it,  fharpens  and  {Lengthens  the  Mind,  and  is 
productive  of  great  Addons  ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  funk  into 
Slavery,  are  fupine  and  negligent  of  their  Country  as  well  as 
of  Virtue,  as  having  nothing  to  lofe,  or  no  Hopes  by  any  Acqui  * 
fition  to  the  State  ;  juft  as  a  Man  of  delperate  Fortunes  is  lefs 
careful  of  his  Money,  than  one  who  is  in  a  regular  Way  of 
Life  with  a  decent  and  fefficient  Subfiftence. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  wholbever  will  pleafe  to  confider  what 
I  have  faid  in  my  firft  Chapter,  will  find  it  difficult  to  account 
for  the  noble  Adfions  which  have  been  related,  either  from  their 
Religion  or  their  Morality,  fince  I  have  made  it  evident  that 
they  had  no  fixed  or  undoubted  Syftem.  v 

Now  if  we  confider  the  Condiid:  of  the  *  Chriftian  World  in 
this  Particular,  we  {hall  be  apt  to  think  that  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
|>  v  gi°a 

*  That  my  Notions  of  Modern  Patriotifm  may  not  be  thought  too  fevere,  I  think 
it  may  be  right  in  me  to  {Lengthen  m^  Opinion  with  that  of  one  of  our  mo  ft  emi¬ 
nent  Writers  ;  and  tho*  the  Quotation  will  be  fomething  long,  yet  I  believe  my 
Reader  will  not  diflike  it  ;  for,  for  ought  I  know,  the  Quotations  from  great  Authors 
may  make  up  the  chief  Merit  of  my  Book.  —  “  When  Men  (fays  Sir  R  1  chard- 
“  Steele,)  look  into  their  own  Bofoms,  and  confider  the  generous  Seeds  which 
u  are  therein  planted,  that  might,  if  rightly  cultivated,  enoble  their  Lives,  and  make  their 
u  Virtue  venerable  to  Futurity  ;  how  can  they,  without  Tears,  refledt  on  the  uni- 
44  verfal  Degeneracy  from  that  Publick  Spirit,  which  ought  to  be  the  firft  and 
44  principal  Motive  of  all  their  Adtions  ?  In  the  Grecian,  and  Roman  Nations,  they 
44  were  wife  enough  to  keep  up  this  great  Incentive,  and  it  was  impoffible  to  be  in  the- 
44  Fafhion,  without  being  a  Patriot.  All  Gallantry  had  its  firft  Source  from  hence; 
44  and  to  want  a  Warmth  for  the  Publick  Welfare,  was  a  Defedb  fo  fcandalous,  that 
44  he  who  was  guilty  of  it,  had  no  Pretence  to  Honour  or  Manhood.  What  makes 
c<  the  Depravity  among  us  in  this  behalf  the  more  vexatious  and  irkfome  to  refiedf  upon 
44  is,  that  the  Contempt  of  Life  is  carried  as  fan  amongft  us,  as  it  could  be  in  thofe 
6C  memorable  People  ;  and  we  want  only  a  proper  Application  of  the  Qualities  which 
are  frequent  among  us,  to  be  as  worthy  as  they.  There  is  hardly  any  Man  who 
ct  will  not  fight  upon  any  Occafion  which  he  thinks  may  taint  his  own  Honour  : 
cc  Were  this  Motive  as  ftrong  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  Publick,  as  it  is  in  this 
our  private  Cafe,  no  Man  would  pafs  his  Life  away,  without  having  diftinguifhed 
cc  himfelf  by  fome  gallant  Inftance  of  his  Zeal  towards  it,  in  the  refpedtive  Inci- 
dents  of  his  Life  and  Profeftion  ;  but  it  is  fo  far  otherwife,  that  there  cannot  at 
44  prefent  be  a  more  ridiculous  Animal,  than  one  who  feems  to  regard  the  Good  of 

44  others,. 
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•gion  fubfifts  only  in  outward  Profeffion  ;  for  if  we  confulc  our 
Chriftian  Hiftories,  what  mo  nitrous  Oppreffion  do  we  meet  with 

of  one  Part  of  a  Nation  by  the  other  which  is  in  Power !  And 

•  «■ 

from  the  firfl  Degeneracy  of  the  Chriitians  from  their  original 

Purity, 


44  others.  He,  m  -Civil  Life,  whofe  Thoughts  turn  upon  Schemes  which  may  be  of 
44  general  Benefit,  without  further  Reflediion,  is  called  a  Projector;  and  the  Man 
44  whofe  Mind  feems  intent  upon  glorious  Atchievements,  a  Knight-Errant,  The 

44  Ridicule  among  us  runs  ftrong  againft  laudable  Actions.  Nay,  in  the  ordinary 

44  Courfe  of  Things,  and  the  common  Regards  of  Life,  -Negligence  of  the  Publick 
“  is  an  Epidemick  Vice.  The  Brewer  in  his  Excife,  the  Merchant  in  his  Cuftoms, 
64  and,  for  ought  we  know,  the  Soldier  in  his  Mufter-Rolls,  think  never  the  worfe 
44  of  themfelves  for  being  guilty  of  their  refpedtive  Frauds  towards  the  Publick.  This 
44  Evil  is  come  to  fuch  a  fantastical  height,  that  he  is  a  Man  of  a  Publick  Spirit,  and 
44  heroically  affe.dfed  to  his  Country,  who  can  go  fo  far  as  even  to  turn  Ufurer 

44  with  all  he  has  in  her  Funds.  There  is  not  a  Citizen  in  whofe  Imagination 

44  fuch  an  one  does  not  appear  in  the  fame  Light  of  Glory  as  Codrus ,  Scavola , 
44  or  any  other  great  Name  in  .Old  Rome.  Were  it  not  for  the  Heroes  of  fo  much 
44  per  Cent,  as  have  regard  enough  for  themfelves  and  their  Nation  to  trade  with  her 
44  with  their  Wealth,  the  very  Notion  of  Publick  Love  would  long  e’er  now  have 
44  vanished  from  among  us.  But  however  general  Cuftom  may  hurry  us  away  in  the 
44  Stream  of  a  common  Error,  there  is  no  Evil,  no  Crime  fo  great,  as  that  of  be- 
44  ing  cold  in  Matters  which  relate  to  the  -Common  Good.  This  is  in  nothing 
44  more  conlpicuous,  than  a  certain  Willingnefs  to  receive  any  thing  that  tends  to 
44  the  Diminution  of  fuch  as  have  been  confpicuous  Inftruments  in  our  Service, 
44  Such  Inclinations  proceed  from  the  moll  low  and  vile  Corruption  of  which 
44  the  Soul  of  Man  is  .capable.  This  effaces  not  only  the  Practice,  but  the 
44  very  Approbation  of  Honour  and  Virtue  ;  and  has  had  fuch  an  Eftedt,  that  to 
44  fpeak  freely,  the  very  Senfe  of  the  Publick  Good  has  no  longer  a  Part  even  in 
44  our  Converfations.  Can  then  the  molt  generous  Motive  of  Life,  the  Good  of 
4  4  Others,  be  fo  eafily  banifhed  the  Bread:  of  Man  ?  Is  it  poftible  to  draw  all  our 
44  Paffions  inward  ?  Shall  the  boiling  Heat  of  Youth  be  funk  in  Pleafures,  the 
44  Ambition  of  Manhood  in  felfifh  Intrigues  ?  Shall  all  that  is  glorious,  all  that 
44  is  worth  the  Purfuit  of  great  Minds,  be  fo  eafily  rooted  out  ?  When  the  uni- 
44  verfal  Bent  of  a  People  feems  diverted  from  the  Senfe  of  their  common  Good 
44  and  common  Glory,  it  looks  like  a  Fatality  and  Criiis  of  impending  Misfor- 
44  tune.  The  generous  Nations  we  juft  now  mentioned,  underftood  this  fo  very 
44  well,  that  there  was  hardly  an  Oration  ever  made,  which  did  not  turn  upon 
44  this  general  Senfe,  that  the  Love  of  their  Country  was  the  firft  and  moft  eft 
44  fential  Quality  in  an  honeft  Mind. 

44  Demofihenes ,  in  a  Caufe  wherein  his  Fame,  Reputation  and  Fortune  were 
44  embarked,  puts  his  All  upon  this  Iffue  ;  Let  the  Athenians ,  fays  he,  be  benevolent 
48  to  me,  as  they  think  I  have  been  zealous  for  them.  This  great  and  difcerning 
44  Orator  knew  there  was  nothing  elfe  in  Nature  could  bear  him  up  againft  his 
44  Adverfaries  but  this  one  Quality,  of  having  fliewn  himfelf  willing  or  able  to 
44  ferve  his  Country.  This  Certainly  is  the  Teft  of  Merit;  and  the  firft  Foun- 
44  dation  for  deferving  Good-will,  is  having  it  yourfelf.  The  Adverfary  of  this 

44  Orator 
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Purity,  down  to  our  Times,  how  little  Regard  do  we  find  that 
Men  have  had  to  the  Felicity  of  their  Fellow  Citizens  !  And  if  at 
any  Time  there  have  been  fome  well-meaning  Spirits,  who  have 
generoufly  endeavoured  at  the  Happineis  of  their  Country,  they 
have  been  oppreffed  by  Envy  and  Malice,  and  a  Bar  put  to  their 
Endeavours.  If  we  cad  our  Eyes  over  the  whole  World,  where 
is  there  a  Nation  who  truly  enjoys  what  is  called  Liberty,  except 
our  own  ?  And  yet  in  Europe  all  pretend  to  be  Chridians,  altho5 
enflaving  Mankind  be  inconfident  with  our  Religion.  How  few 
Actions  do  we  meet  with  which  have  truly  tended  to  the  Good 
of  each  People  ?  Even  in  this  Nation  where  every  Body  has  Li¬ 
berty  in  their  Mouths,  and  are  condantly  pretending  to  watch 
oyer  it,  how  fmall  a  Number  there  are,  even  of  thofe  who  are 
continually  uneaiy  under  all  Adminidrations,  (I  do  not  confine  my 
Obfervations  precifely  to  this  Time  alone,  but  to  many  Years 
pad)  who  have  really  the  Happinefs  and  Profperity  of  Mankind 
at  Heart  ?  They  are  generally  actuated  by  a  Hatred  to  thofe  in 
Power,  and  a  Defire  of  being  Themfelves  in  the  fame  Situation  ; 
and  we  may,  with  great  Truth  make  this  Obfervation,  that  in  our 
Days  there  is  a  Selfifhnefs  which  is  fo  general,  that  it  mud  be  a 
great  Impediment  to  publick  Good  ;  every  one  is  fo  eager  to  inceafe 
his  own  Greatnefs  and  Wealth,  or  fo  anxious  about  the  Exaltation  of 
his  Family,  that  few  have  any  Thing  of  publick  Spirit,  or  would 
part  with  the  lead  Conveniency,  or  make  the  lead  Dimunition  of 
their  Luxury,  to  be  ufeful  to  their  Country:  And  even  thofe  who 
lerve  it  in  any  Capacity  will  not  dir  a  Step,  unlefs  they  are  well  paid 
for  it.  Such  is  our  Difpofition  who  pretend  to  be,  and  really 
are,  the  only  free  People  upon  Earth  !  How  different  are  our  Con¬ 
duct  and  Sentiments  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ! 

««■  Orator  at  that  Time  was  Mfchines ,  a  Man  of  wily  Arts  and  Skill  in  the  World, 
«  who  could,  as  Occafion  ferv’d,  fall  in  with  a  National  Start  of  Paffion,  or  Sul- 
«  lennefs  of  Humour,  (which  a  whole  Nation  is  fometimes  taken  with,  as  well 
“  as  a  private  Man,)  and  by  that  Means  divert  them  from  their  common  Senfe, 
"into  an  Averfion  for  receiviug  any  Thing  in  its  true  Light  ;  but  when  Demoft - 
<c  henes  had  awaked  his  Audience  with  that  one  Hint  of  judging  by  the  general 
Tenor  of  his  Life  towards  them,  his  Services  bore  down  his  Opponent,  who  fled  to 
“  the  Covert  of  his  mean  Arts,  till  fome  more  favourable  Occafion  fliould  offer 
againft  the  fuperior  Merit  of  Demojlhem” 


Nay 


Nay,  even  one  of  the  moft  famous  Air  as  of  the  Love  of  Li¬ 
berty,  which  has  been  very  often  exalted  to  a  great  Height,  I 
mean  the  Oppofition  to  the  imprudent  Meafiires  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  l.  j-  (howevfr  juft  and  neceffaryin  itfelf)  has  not,  in  my 
Opinion,  all  the  Marks  of  true  Patriotifm  fo  plain  and  fo  eafily  re- 
marked  amongft  the  Ancients;  nor  were  all  thofe  Men  concern¬ 
ed  in  that  Oppofition,  who  are  called  by  fome  Second  Cato  s^ 
Brutus's ,  &c.  in  the  lead  to  compare  with  thofe  generous  Ro¬ 
mans  :  For  there  was  evidently  in  moft  of  them  a  Spirit  of 
Facftion,  of  Refentment,  of  Enthufiafm,  which  is  not  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  thofe  Heroes  of  Antiquity,  befides  a  Littlenefs  of  Soul, 
which  had  Recourfe  to  bale  and  low  Artifices,  to  ftir  up  the  Peo¬ 
ple  and  afperfe  their  Enemies,  all  foreign  to  trueHeroilm;  add  to 
this,  the  Circumftance  of  Religion,  worked  up  to  the  moft  vio¬ 
lent  Madnefs,  which  greatly  alters  the  Calc.  In  fine,  with¬ 
out  entring  into  Particulars,  or  pudding  farther  a  Subject, 
which  is  too  odious;  I  fliould  be  glad  to  know  by  what  Rules 
I  am  to  judge  to  declare  thole  Men  to  be  equal  to  fiich  as  Bho- 
cion,  Ariftides ,  the  Two  Cato's,  the  Two  Brutus's ,  &c.  ?  For 
as  for  any  Danger  they  ran  into  by  oppofing  the  Court,  there 
was  none ;  for  they  had  by  their  Contrivances,  and  indeed  by 
the  weak  Meafures  of  the  Court,  got  the  Majority  of  the 
People  on  their  Side,  and  had  befides  for  them  the  Reverence 
wThich  is  due  to  a  Hotife  of  Commons.  It  was  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  fliould  become  Chiefs  in  a  Republick  at  that 
Time,  than  that  the  King  fliould  ever  have  it  in  his  Power  to 
hurt  them :  And  they  acquired  both  Power,  Riches  and  Com¬ 
mand,  by  their  *  Oppofition,  which  they  could  not  have  had 

without 

*1  In  what  is  here  faid,  no  Rededtion  is  meant  upon  ally  Party,  from  any  Preju¬ 
dice,  but  it  is  founded  merely  upon  a  Confideration  of  the  Fadts, - for  an  Action 

may  be  right,  and  tend  to  good  Purpofes,  and  yet  that  not  be  the  Defign  of  thofe  who 
undertake  it.  Thus  for  Inftance,  Mr.  SecouJJe ,  in  the  $th  Vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  des  Belles  Lettres ,  thews  us,  that  Alexanders  Expedition  to  Perfia ,  (not  to 
India^  &c.)  was  ufeful  to  Greece ,  but  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  from  his  Temper  that  Ambi¬ 
tion  only  was  his  Motive  . 

*  It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  there  are,  and  have  been  in  this  Nation,  in  all  Times, 
true  Patriots,  and  fincere  Lovers  of  their  Country,  (particularly  at  the  Time  of  that 
glorious  Revolution,  to  which  we  owe  the  prefent  Bleffings  we  enjoy,  by  having  the  au~ 
gu;ft  Houfe  of  Hanover  for  our  Sovereigns ;  from  which  Epocha ,  we  may  date  our  being 
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without  it.  But  if  fome  true  Patriotifm  muft  be  allowed  to  the 
very  beginning  of  thofe  unhappy  Commotions,  (which  indeed  I 
do  not  refufe  to  grant,)  what  Share  of  Patriotifm  (all  Prejudice 
apart,  for  I  hate  the  Character  of  a  ft  iff  Party-Man)  is  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  Sequel  of  them,  when  thofe  pretended  Lovers  of 
their  Country  would  not  reft  fatisfied  with  the  King’s  Coned- 
fions,  but  chofe  rather  to  embroil  their  unhappy  Countrymen  in 
all  the  difmal  Horrors  of  a  bloody  Civil  War,  becaufe  their  Sove¬ 
reign  would  not  betray  his  Trail,  and  buffer  his  regal  Power,  and 
the  Government,  both  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical,  to  be  quite  liib- 
verted,  and,  in  fine,  bow  his  Neck  to  their  Yoke  ?  And  the 
Behaviour  of  thefe  falfe  Patriots,  when  in  Power,  compleats  their 
Character.  For  the  Truth  of  all  this,  I  appeal  to  the  1110ft  ge¬ 
nerally  received  and  the  moft  uncontefted  Fads  of  thofe  Times, 
for  I  give  no  heed  to  the  lying  Malice  of  Anecdotes.  — —  I  can¬ 
not  recoiled  any  Paffage,  where  I  find  that  the  Heroes  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  thofe  Patrons  of  Liberty,  rejected  advantageous  or  even 
moderate  Terms  from  their  lawful  Princes,  when  at  Variance 
with  them.  —  Julius  Ctejar  offered  Terms  before  he  came  to 
open  Rupture,  ’tis  true ;  but  Cato,  &c.  knew  full  well  that  their 
Fellow-Citizen  had  no  Right  to  treat  thus  with  his  Country, 
his  Bufmefs  was  to  fubmit  to  her  Commands  ;  but  had  he  been 
born  Emperor,  his  Offers  would  have  been  accepted  as  very 
gracious. 

Then  as  for  Cromwell ,  who  afterwards  treated  thofe  who 
pulh’d  Matters  to  luch  Extremity  as  they  deferved,  and  got  the 
Sovereign  Power  into  his  Hands,  I  am  aftonifh’d  when  I  hear 
him  mentioned  as  a  great  Man  ;  a  great'  Soldier  he  was,  but  to 
become  the  former,  there  requires  Virtue  and  Magnanimity,  which 
he  had  not :  He  fucceeded  by  Enthufiafm  and  by  low  Artifices, 

in  all  Refpedls  the  freeft  People  in  the  World  ;)  but  really  if  we  are  to  fpeak  Truth, 
there  are  very  few  true  Patriots,  in  proportion  to  the  Number  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  be  fo,  or  in  proportion  to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland  ;  and  this  is  true 
of  all  Times.  Men  very  often  ferve  their  own  bafe  degenerated  Paffions,  under  Pretence 
of  ferving  their  Country  :  And  what  is  very  remarkable  here,  (and  what  plainly  fhews 
that  their  Paffions  are  in  a  great  meafure  their  Motives,)  is  this,  that  a  wife,  unprejudi¬ 
ced,  impartial  Man,  who  follows  his  Reafon,  and  owns  that  all  Men  are  fallible,  and. 
therefore  that  both  Parties  are  fometimes  miifaken,  is  fincerely  hated  by  both. 

Q. 


and 


; 


.and  maintained  himfelf  in  Power  by  fuch  mean  Arrs;  and  as  to 
his  making  this  Kingdom  formidable,  it  was  owing  to  the  par- 
ticular  Circumftances  of  Europe,  and  not  to  him.  The  Englijh 
were  juft  come  out  of  a  bloody  Civil  War,  which  always  creates 
Soldiers,  and  makes  a  Nation  formidable  when  it  is  oyer,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Qbfervation  of  an  ingenious  Modern  Author,  ) 
and  confequently,  Cromwell  was  at  that  time  at  the  Head  of  a 
Body  of  excellent  Troops,  which  were  able  to  be  of  great  Con¬ 
sequence,  on  which  foever  Side  he  fhould  declare  in  the  War 
then  between  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  and  Auflrta .  Any  one  upon 
the  Throne,  of  any  moderate  Vigour,  might  have  been  full  as  ter¬ 
rible. 

T  o  return  to  our  Love  of  our  Country  ;  it  is  certain  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  a  greater  Incentive  to  it,  than  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
This  may  be  made  clear  in  very  few  Words;  for  this  excellent 
Syftem  inculcates  Benevolence  more  ftrongly  than  any  before  ex¬ 
tant,  both  in  its  very  Eftence,  and  by  its  Precepts ;  for  when 
we  refletft  that  we  are  all  from  one  Origin,  all  Sons  of  Adam , 
and  that  the  only  Son  of  God  died  to  redeem  us  all  from  even* 
Jafting  Death,  futely  we  cannot  help  loving  each  other,  if  we 
confider  this  as  we  ought  ;  and  to  whom  can  that  Love  be 
fhewn  more  naturally  than  to  thofe  we  are  born  amongft  ?  And 
this  ought  ro  create  in  us  an  unblemifhed  and  pure  AfFedion,  and 
without  thofe  Faults  which  I  have  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Ancients  ;  for  we  fhould  confult  the  Good  of  our  Country, 
without  injuring  that  of  others,  never  be  the  AggrefTors,  but  on¬ 
ly  repel  Injuries;  and  were  all  the  Chriftian  World  to  be  in  thefe 
Sentiments,  there  could  be  no  W ars,  for  one  Side  muft  be  in. 
the  wrong  ;  each  Country  would  enjoy  its  own  Eafe  and  Quiet, 
without  molefting  the  Peace  of  others ;  and  each  Man,  in  every 
Station,  would  earneftly  endeavour  to  procure  this  Bleffing  to 
his  Countrymen.  Then  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles,  by  all 
their  Precepts,  and  by  their  Examples,  have  taught  us  Benevo¬ 
lence  in  the  fulleft  Manner.  The  *  Gofpel  is  every  where  fraught 
with  fuch  Dodrine  as  is  moft  likely  to  induce  Men  tt/culti- 


*  I  forbear  Quotations  from  thence,  becaufe  I  have  too  good  an  Opinion  of  my 
Readers,  to  think  they  are  ignorant  of  the  moft  important  Contents  of  that  Book  which 
is  alone  the  Source  of  all  Happinefs. 


vate 
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vate  every  Virtue,  and  become  perfect  in  Mora!  as  well  as  Re¬ 
ligious  Duty  ;  and  amongp  thefe,  the  Love  of  Mankind,  and 
confequently  of  our  Country,  is  certainly  comprehended.  But 
notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  plain  from  the  Pradice  of  the 
World,  that  this  Affedion  does  not  lb  generally  prevail,  as  it 
would  do,  were  but  Men  attentive  to  the  Prong  Motives  they 
have  to  this  and  every  other  virtuous  Sentiment,  from  the 
noble  Rules  laid  down  in  that  Book,  wherein  the  Wilt  of  the 
Almighty  is  revealed  to  usa. 


Q  *  C  H  A  R 

\ 


Of  the  Magnanimity  of  the  Ancients 
in  their  Actions  and  Sentiments. 


THIS  Part  of  my  Treatife  is  of  fuch  a  Nature,  there  is 
fiich  an  ample  Field  for  Difcourfe,  that  were  I  to  purfue 
it  as  far  as  it  would  lead  me,  I  lliould,  I  am  afraid,  tire  both 
my  Reader  and  myfel-f  :  For  I  think  the  Ancients  fo  very  re¬ 
markable  in  this  Point,  fo  far  beyond  the  Moderns,  confidering 
the  Diladvantages  they  lay  under,  that  my  Admiration  would 
never  ceafe,  did  I  but  indulge  it.  Befides,  the  Greatnefs  of  Soul 
of  the  Ancients  is  fo  extenfive,  and  embraces  fuch  a  Number  of 
glorious  AClions,  that  were  I  to  give  it  its  full  Examination,  I 
ihould  write  a  Book  on  that  Subject  alone.  I  Ikall  therefore  en¬ 
deavour,  in  this  Section,  to  confine  my  Remarks  chiefly  to  fuch 
Actions  as  will  come  merely  under  the  Denomination  of  Mag¬ 
nanimity  in  the  molt  direct  Manner  ;  becaufe  leveral  of  the 
Virtues  of  the  Ancients,  which  branch  out  from  the  lame  Root, 
fliall  have  feparate  Examinations.  I  cannot,  however,  promife  to 
keep  fo  ftriCtly  to  this  Plan,  but  that  one  Chapter  may  encroach 
upon  another;  I  mean,  that  by  the  Affinity  of  the  SubjeCt,  fome 
ACtions  may  be  here  which  might  as  well  go  into  other  Chap¬ 
ters,  and  fo  vice  verfd . 

M  agna  nimity,  if  we  confider  it  as  a  Principle  founded 
upon  Reflection  and  Thought,  may  be  defin'd  to  be  a  high 
Opinion  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  put  into  Ufe  and 
Practice.  For  thofe  who  have  Force  enough  of  Reafon,  and  Pre¬ 
fence  of  Mind  to  think  ftrongly  upon  important  and  urgent  Oc- 
cafions,  and  who  have  noble  Sentiments  to  make  them  think 
juftly,  immediately  refleCl:  what  is  fitting  and 
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Perfon,  who  would  always  ad*  fuitably  to  the  Dignity  of  his 
Nature,  to  do  in  every  Cafe  that  can  pofiibly  happen  to  Man. 
This,  I  fay,  is  the  true  Definition,  (as  far  as  I  can  judge)  of 
Magnanimity ,  where-ever  Mens  Addons  are  the  Confequence 
of  the  Reafoning  Faculty  ;  but  it  is  found  in  many  Perfons  to  be 
the  EfFed  of  a  natural  Conflitution  of  the  Mind ;  infomuch  that 
fome  People  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  little,  mean  or  bale  Adion  : 
And  indeed,  we  muff:  obferve,  that  even  when  Magnanimity  is  the 
Refultof  Reafon  and  Refledion,  there  requires  a  happy  Difpofuion 
to  reafon  to  fo  good  Purpofe  ;  that  is,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  pre- 
difpofed  by  Nature  to  Magnanimity ,  before  we  can  make  a  pro¬ 
per  Ufe  of  thofe  Faculties  God  has  given  us  to  produce  by  ftrong 
Reafoning  fuch  Adions  as  muft  be  univerfaily  acknowledged  to 
proceed  from  a  true  Greatnefs  of  Soul.  The  Difference  therefore 
between  thefe  two  Species  of  Magnanimity  feems  to  be  this;  the 
one  is  like  thofe  generous  Soils  which  by  their  own  Strength 
produce  noble  Fruits,  without  any  Cultivation  ;  the  other  relem- 
bles  thole  fertile  Soils,  whofe  Produce  is  all'o  excellent,  but  which 
requires'  fome  little  Time  and  Pains  to  manure  them,  before 
they  can  enrich  the  Poffeffor  ;  and,  to  purine  this  Simile,  there 
are  Numbers  of  Soils  which  cannot  produce  this  glorious  Fruit 
either  fpontaneouffy,  or  upon  the  longeft  and  1110ft  laborious  Cul¬ 
tivation.  In  the  great  Men  whofe  Adions  of  this  Nature  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  relate,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  by  a  nice  Di- 
ftindion  of  which  Sort  their  Genius's  were ;  nor  does  it  concern 
us  much  to  know,  fince  we  are  very  certain  they  had  not  fuch 
Motives  to  encourage  them  as  we  have ;  and  therefore  our  Dif- 
quifition  is,  why,  whatever  were  the  Sources  of  their  Adions, 
let  them  be  the  EfFed  of  mere  Nature,  or  of  Reafoning,  or  of 
Education,  do  we  not  equal  them,  or  rather  fiirpafs  them,  by 
the  conftant  Tenour  of  our  Behaviour,  and  the  common  Courlc 
of  our  Adions. 

Courage  is  a  Branch  of  Magnanimity ;  the  Definition  of  it 
I  take  to  be  this  ;  it  is  the  running  into  Danger  without  Ap- 
prehenfion;  it  is,  being  fearlefs  and  unconcerned,  wherc-ever 
Death  or  Pain  may  be  the  Confequence  of  an  Adion  ;  it  is  the 
behaving  with  Intrepidity  on  all  Occafions,  where  Deftrudion 
or  Torment  is  threatened  to  our  Frame,  and  is  what  we  may 
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properly  call  active :  Forckude  is  a  paffive  Quality  ;  as  Courage 
confifts  in  the  active  risking  of  Death  and  Pain,  lb  Fortitude  is 
chiefly  fliewn  in  the  bearing  of  both  bravely  when  they  come 
upon  us;  as  aifo  all  Afflictions  of  the  Mind,  upon  any  Acci¬ 
dents  or  Misfortunes  whatfoever;  this  is  alfo  a  Branch  of  Mag¬ 
nanimity. 

Both  thefe,  like  their  Root,  may  be  the  EfFeCt  of  Conffitm 
tion,  or  of  Reafon  ;  but  with  this  Difference,  both  Courage  anc 
Fortitude,  but  efpecially  the  former,  may  upon  fome  Occafiom 
through  Pride,  be  artificial  ;  but  Magnanimity  mud  be  genuine, 
and  the  Reafon  feems  to  be  this,  that  tho*  it  were  to  be  wi  filed, 
(and  indeed,  I  think,  amongft  Chriftians,  ought  to  be  a  natural 
Gonlequence  of  their  Faith,)  that  Greatnefs  of  Soul  were  com¬ 
mon  ;  yet,  as  the  World  goes  now,  it  is  a  Work  of  Supere¬ 
rogation,  by  which  I  mean,  that  provided  a  Man  keep  to  the 
known  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  World,  all  is  well  ;  if  he  ha; 
a  great  Soul,  he  is  prais’d  for  it;  if  not,  he  is  but  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  Foot:  Whereas  a  Man  that  wanes  Courage,  is  defpifed  anc 
laughed  at;  that  i$,  if  he  fliews  that  want:  For  this  Realon  the 
Majority,  (who  have  it  not  by  Nature,)  on  many  Occafions, 
are  obliged  to  diffemble,  and  pretend  they  have  it  ;  not  only 
thole  in  Armies,  (where  it  is  absolutely  neceffary,)  but  in  reali¬ 
ty  no  Man  cares  to  be  thought  to  want  Courage.  The  World  i; 
not  fo  nice  as  to  Fortitude;,  the  want  of  this  is  often  ex.cufec 
in  fome  Cafes  becaufe  of  Human  Frailty,  inch  as  the  Lois  oj 
Temporal  PofTeffions,  or  of  Friends, 

There  is  ibmething  very  whimfical  in  this  ;  for  let  us  oL 
ferve  how  the  Matter  Hands;  the  thing  that  is  in  reality  the 
moll  fliocking  to  Human  Nature,,  is  Death,  the  Di  Ablution  of  oui 
Mortal  Frame  ;  yet  the  Fear  of  this,  and  Uneafinefs  at  its  Ap¬ 
proaches,  is  what  is  J els  exeufed  at  prefent,  than  any  thing  elle; 
this  feems  very  difficult  to  account  for,  but  I;  will  hazard  one 
Conjecture  at  the  Realon. 

As  alinoft  all  Men  in  the  Chriftian  World,  let  them  write  or 
fay  what  they  pleale,  have  a  fort  of  an  inward  Conviction  that 
the  Soul  is  immortal,  and  that  confequently  it  will  be  happy  or 
miferable  in  the  next  World,  according  to  its  Behaviour  on  Earth, 
join’d  to  the  Body,  fo  as  this  Notion  is  general,  it  feems  to  im- 
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ply  corrupted  Morals,  a  want  of  Religion  and  Goodnefs  in  a 
Man  who  is  afraid  of  Death,  that  is,  who  apprehends  the  Future 
State  :  I  do  not  fay  this  is  the  immediate  Sentiment  in  every 
Man's  Bread,  when  he  defames  another  for  being  a  Coward, 
and  for  being  a  Slave  in  all  reipedts  to  the  Fear  of  Death;  but 
I  offer  this  as  a  probable  Reafon,  why  this  Infamy  at  firft  was 
made  to  attend  all  thofe  who  want  Courage  and  Fortitude  in 
that  Point.  This  Reafon  particularly  regards  the  Chriftian  World, 
for  other  Realbns  will  be  found  in  the  Courle  of  this  Work, 
which  relates  to  the  Heathens  in  this  Matter  ;  but  here  is  one 
which  I  think  will  fuit  them  both,  which  is,  that  it  may  be 
faid  very  truly,  that  a  Man  who  is  under  liich  Terrors  about  the 
Diffoiution  of  his  Mortal  Frame,  muft  be  at  all  times  but  ill  pre¬ 
pared  to  perform  all  thofe  publick  or  private  Duties  by  which 
his  Life  muft  be  hazarded  in  any  degree. 

I  now  come  to  obferve  how  the  Ancients  behav'd,  and 
to  what  a  Pitch  they  arrived,  in  what  is  the  Subject  of  this 
Chapter.  But  before  I  proceed,  there  is  an  Objection  to  my 
Definition  of  Magnanimity ,  which  I  had  forgot  to  confider,  but 
which  is  in  reality  of  Importance,  I  faid,  Magnanimity  was  an 
high  Opinion  of  Human  Nature  put  m  PradHee,  or  elie  an  E  fi¬ 
fed:  of  a  generous  Formation  of  the  Mind,  w  hich  makes  it  per¬ 
form  great  and  noble  Adions  fpontancotilly.  But  here  arii.es  a 
Difficulty  ;  if  it  is  evident  from  Hiftory,  that  many  Men  have 
Ihewn  a  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  who  have  been  very  far  from  Good 
^nd  Juft  Men,  which  feems  to  contradid  my  Definition,  be- 
caufe  nothing  is  doing  more  Injury  to  Human  Nature,  nothing 
is  a  greater  Affront  to  our  whole  Compofition,  than  the  commit¬ 
ting  of  wicked  and  unjuft  Adtions;  how  therefore  can  thefeMen 
have  a  Regard  to  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  in  one  Cafe,  and 
not  in  the  other  ?  The  Solution  of  this  is  not  eafy;  however* 
I  will  endeavour  at  it. 

Before  Revelation  made  Man’s  Morai  Duty  plain  and  cer¬ 
tain,  each  Man  had  (in  Lome  meaiure)  a  Sett  of  Morals  to  him- 
felf,  and  chofe  that  Syftem  that  was  moft  agreeable  to  his  Con- 
ftitution,  and  his  apparent  Eafe  in  this  World  ;  now  the  great 
Fondnefs  the  Ancients  had  for  Glory  and  Fame,  which  always 
attended  Adions  of  Generofity,  Fortitude  or  Courage,  &c.  made 
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thole  the  general  Mark  at  which  all  aimed,  and  ho  whoever 
different  Men  were  in  other  Points,  all  agreed  in  the  Love 
,of  Praife  ;  that  is,  in  fhort,  Pride  had  an  univerfal  Empire. 
Thus,  to  fhew  a  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  a  Difregard  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  mean  Pafiions  and  Trifles  which  have  Dominion  over  many 
of  weaker  Tempers,  to  fhew  a  Contempt  of  Death  or  Pain,  all 
thefe  were  Qualities  of  Pomp  and  Noife,  and  were  Pure  of 
Glory,  and  were  therefore  necelTary  to  Pagan  Heroes  ;  but  Ju- 
ftice,  Goodneis,  and  other  filent  Virtues,  were  not,  generally 
(peaking,  of  lb  fhowey  a  Stamp  ;  and  where  it  was  their  Con¬ 
venience  to  violate  them,  either  to  fatisfy  their  Intereft  or  their 
Paifions,  and  without  Detriment  to  their  Pride,  it  was  frequent¬ 
ly  done;  whereas  it  could  rarely  happen  but  that  a  Failure  in 
Point  of  Magnanimity ,  (confidered  as  a  Greatnefs  of  Spirit,  ab- 
ftradedly  from  Goodnefs,)  or  in  thole  two  Branches  of  it,  Courage 
and  Fortitude,  muft  prove  greatly  prejudicial  to  them  in  their 
Furfuit  of  Glory,  in  a  World  which  had  chiefly  fixed  the  Acqui- 
fition  of  it  to  Addons  of  Pomp  and  Nolle,  and  particularly  to 
Military  Exploits,  and  to  all  the  Circumftances  and  Conlequences 
which  accompanied  or  followed  them.  As  for  Inftance,  there  are 
In  Hiftory  two  Charaders  (befides  many  others)  in  which  great 
Magnanimity  is  obferved,  and  in  which  there  is  alfo  a  great  Fai¬ 
lure  in  their  Moral  Charader ;  and  thofe  are,  Alexander  and 
Ceefar :  Thefe  fhew'd  a  Greatnefs  of  Soul  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  being  in  the  World;  but,  certainly,  we  cannot  with  any 
Propriety  give  them  the  Title  of  Good  and  Juft  Men.  Their 
Charaders  are  fo  well  known  by  thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  ver- 
fed  in  Hiftory,  that  I  fliall  fay  nothing  more  of  them  here,  but 
proceed  in  my  Difcourfe. 

Almost  all  the  Inftances  we  have  of  Greatnefs  of  Soul  in 
Men  truly  Good,  and  indeed  fometimes  in  others,  are  caufed 
by  their  Love  of  their  Country  ;  as  alfo  feveral  of  the  great 
Adions  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  my  two  former  Chapters,, 
have  the  true  Stamp  of  Magnanimity  direded  to  that  End :  It 
will  be,  therefore,  no  eafy  Matter  to  produce  any  Inftances  but 
what  have  a  relation  to  it,  for  Reafons  already  mentioned. 
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Of  all  the  People  thar  ever  exifted,  none  feem  to  have  had 
greater  Souls  than  the  Athenians,  and  join’d  to  this  *  the  greateft 
Delicacy  of  Underftanding  ;  they  fecm  an  Exception  to  that 
Maxim,  that  a  total  Corruption  is  always  the  Conlequence  of 
what  is  called  Politenels,  for  they  i'oon  were  poliihed,  and  yet 
long  preferved  a  great  Magnanimity.  There  is  fomething  won¬ 
derfully  furprifing,  that  a  whole  People,  compofed  of  a  Medley  of 
low  and  vulgar  Men,  as  every  Populace  inuft  be,  and  without  a- 
ny  refined  Education,  fhould  be  capable  of  fuch  Magnanimity  and 
fuch  Elegance  of  Sentiments.  It  was,  as  I  have  hinted  in  my 
firft  Chapter,  owing  to  their  Government  partly,  and  partly  to 
their  Climate;  f  which,  whatever  People  may  think,  has  a  won¬ 
derful  Effed:  upon  the  Mind  as  well  as  the  Body  ;  both  muft  con* 
cur,  natural  as  well  as  moral  Caufes,  towards  the  forming  the  Ge¬ 
nius  and  Temper  of  a  People  ;  and  I  the  rather  obferve  the  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  whole  People,  in  a  coiledive  Body  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Nations  which  I  treat  of,  fince  if  theyfhewed  Magnanimity, 
we  may  eafily  be  convinced  of  what  the  Choice  Spirits  amongft 
fuch  a  People  were  capable. 

The  Delicacy  of  the  Athenian  *  Underftandings  is  evident 
from  this,  as  well  as  other  Things,  (as  a  modern  Author  has  well 
obferved)  that  none  but  a  People  of  the  quickeft  and  moft  diftim 
guifhing  Capacity  could  ever  take  in  the  full  Beauty  of  the  Ora¬ 
tions  of  ( Demojthenes ,  (nor  confequently  be  affeded  by  them,) 

*  The  juft  Reputation  the  Athenians  had  for  this,  appears,  amongft  other  Things, 
ftrongly  in  this  —  That  all  Princes  and  Tyrants  (fuch  as  Dionyfius ,)  who  afpired  to  be 
thought  great  Genius’s,  were  much  anxious  what  the  Athenians  would  think  of  them  and 
their  Works. 

f  Inter  Locorum  Naturas  quantum  inter  ft  videmus  ;  Athenis  tenue  caelum ,  ex  quo  a  cut  lores 
etiam  putantur  Attici ,  crajfum  Thebanis ,  Itaque pinguesThebani  —  Cic.  But  Epaminondas 
and  Pindar ,  &c.  are  Exceptions  to  this  Rule,  tho’  in  general  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  I 
would  have  the  Reader  perufe  a  Book  publifhed  fome  Years  fince  at  Paris ,  intitled,  Re¬ 
flections  fur  la  Poefie  &  la  Peinture ,  wherein  the  Influence  of  the  Climate  upon  Men’s 
Minds  is  admirably  difcufs’d. 

*  Some  Authors  of  great  Judgment  have  attributed  the  Deftrudlion  of  the  Athenian 
Greatnefs  and  Power  to  this  (among  other  Things,)  viz.  Their  great  Fondnefs  for 
Theatrical  Performances;  which  indeed  proceeded  from  their  delicate  Uuderftanding,  but 
was  pernicious  for  two  Reafons;  Firft,  becaufe  it  wafted  the  Treafures  which  fhould 
have  been  employed  for  other  Ufes,  (for  they  laid  out  prodigious  Sums  in  thefe  Affairs) 
and  then  it  enervated  their  Minds,  and  turned  them  from  their  Application  to  Things 
of  more  Confequence  and  Ufe  to  the  State. 

R  which 
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which  are  fo  concife  and  free  from  all  the  falfe  Colours  of  fophi- 
fticated  Eloquence,  and  which  rely  upon  their  own  Strength. 
Let  a  Man  aflemble  in  London ,  which  is  the  Capitol  of  a  free 
Country,  a  large  Number  even  of  fubftantial  Citizens,  mixed 
with  Mob,  and  let  him  read  or  Ipeak  one  of  the  moft  perfect  Pie¬ 
ces  of  Oratory,  and  then  he  will  fee  how  it  will  affedt  them  ;  not 
fo  much  as  a  paltry  Ballad  ;  and  yet  our  People  do  not  in  gene- 
ral  want  Senfe.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  Matters  (as  I  have  laid 
before)  of  Confequence  were  always  brought  before  the  Atheni¬ 
an  People,  and  therefore  the  Orators  were  obliged  to  be  vers’d 
in  the  Art  of  Speaking :  But  if  the  Underftanding  of  this  People 
had  not  been  of  a  refined  Sort,  all  their  Eloquence  would  have 
been  to  no  Purpofe.  Nay  even  the  better  fort  of  People  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  little  affedtcd  by  Eloquence;  how  many  excellent  Bift 
coudes  are  heard  from  the  Pulpit  with  no  Emotion,  whilft  Preach¬ 
ers  of  other  Sedts,  who  can  baul  and  life  falfe  Means  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  rude  Underftandings  of  Mankind,  are  heard  with  great 
Applaufe !  But  to  return ;  the  Athenians  not  only  were  thus  taken 
by  Eloquence,  but  were  nice  Judges  of  Language,  of  which  Ci¬ 
cero  tells  a  remarkable  Story  of  Theophraftes ,  who  had  lived  al- 
moft  all  his  Life  at  Athens ,  tho’  not  bom  there ;  he  happened  to 
cheapen  fome  Herbs  of  an  old  Woman ;  Indeed,  fays  Ihe,  Stran¬ 
ger ,  I  can  afford  them  only  at  fuch  a  Price :  He  went  away  afto- 
nifhed  to  find  himfelf  diicovered.  We  rauft  not  wonder  that  fuch 
a  People  had  noble  Sentiments ;  for  although  this  Delicacy  of 
Underftanding  (even  free  from  Corruption)  be  not  neceffary  to 
Magnanimity,  as  the  Spartans  and  Romans  prove  the  contrary, 
yet  I  have  taken  Notice  of  it  in  the  Athenians  in  a  digreffive 
Manner,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew  that  with  fuch  a  nice  Un¬ 
derftanding  uncorrupted,  there  muft  be  Magnanimity  joined. 

In  the  Life  of  Rericles  we  have  a  remarkable  Inftance  of  the 
Greatnefs  of  Soul  of  that  Athenian ,  and  of  the  Magnanimity  of 
the  whole  People,  This  eminent  Statefman  adorned  and  beau¬ 
tify  9d  Athens *  by  feveral  noble  Buildings,  Temples,  Theatres, 
fSc.  decorated  with  Statues  by  the  ableft  Hands.  The  Athenians 
(whofe  Temper  it  was  to  be  uneafy  with  their  Governours,  from 
an  inconftancy  and  nicenefs  of  Temper,)  made  much  Clamour  a- 

*  Vide  Plut,  in  Pericl. 
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gainft  Pericles ,  for  fiich  monftrous  Expences  which  they  (aid 
rrmft  min  the  State;  he  afTembled  them  therefore^  and  reprefen- 
ted  to  them  their  wrong  Judgment  of  this  Matter,  and  that  it  was 
no  Detriment  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  much  for  its  Honour  5 
but  however  it  might  be,  he  offered  to  pay  the  whole  Expence 
himfelf,  out  of  his  own  Fortunes,  and  by  the  help  of  his  Friends, 
provided  that  his  Name  alone  might  be  mentioned  for  this  Addon 
in  the  Inf'criptions  which  were  ‘always  put  upon  thole  pubiick 
Edifices.  The  People*  upon  this  with  one  Voice  cry'd  out,  that 
they  would  not  fuffer  it,  and  ordered  him  to  take  what  Money 
he  pleafed  out  of  the  pubiick  Trealiire,  and  let  all  the  Temples 
and  Theatres  be  dedicated  in  the  Name  of  the  whole  People  of 
Athens',  What  noble  Sentiments  ought  thefe  to  appear  to  us,  f 
who  grumble  at  all  pubiick  Expences,  not  only  ornamental,  but 
neceilary  ones  ? 

There  is  an  Adion  of  this  great  Man's  which  ihews  his 
Grearnefs  of  Soul  as  much  as  the  mod  fliowey  and  pompous 
Example.  A  certain  Citizen  of  Athens  took  it  into  his  Head 
to  be  very  infolent  to  Pericles ;  he  not  only  loaded  him  with  all 
forts  of  ill  Language  as  he  appeared  on  the  pubiick  Place,  but 
followed  him  home  to  his  Door  with  the  fame  Bitternefs  and  Vi- 
rulency  of  Expreffion :  Pericles  made  him  no  anfwer ;  but  as  it 
was  Night,  as  foon  as  he  was  .got  into  his  Houle,  he  calmly  or¬ 
dered  a  Slave  to  take  a  Torch  and  light  this  Man  home. 

Philopoemen,  whom  f  mentioned  in  the  former  Chapter, 
was  remarkable  for  his  Greatnels  of  Soul,  of  which  I  ihall  give 
two  Inftances.  He  was  General  of  the  confederated  Forces  of 
Achaia ,  when  he  was  to  fup  at  a  certain  Citizen’s  Houle  at  Me- 

*  Almoft  a  parallel  Cafe  to  this,  we  find  in  the  Account  Hiftorv  gives  us  of  Alexander 
the  Great ,  who  in  his  Expedition  againfi:  Darius,  when  he  came  to  Ephejus ,  found 
that  the  Ephsfians  were  rebuilding  that  noble  Temple  which  Herojlrates  had  burnt  to 
immortalize  his  Name  ;  this  Heroe  offered  to  be  at  the  whole  Expence,  provided  his 
Name  might  be  infcribed  upon  the  Edifice,  and  he  have  all  the  Glory  ;  but  the  Ephe- 
fans  abfolutely  refufed  it  upon  thefe  Conditions.  Strab.  Selin, 

ff  In  general  we  may  take  notice,  that  the  Ancients  were  much  more  remarkable  for 
their  Inclination  to  pubiick  Works  of  all  forts,  than  we  are  ;  of  which  the  many  noble 
Remains  ol  Antiquity, .  as  Aquedudts,  Bridges,  pubiick  Roads,  (as  the  Via  Appia?  &c.) 
are  Proofs  ;  one  ot  the  Gracchi  was  particularly  eminent  for  many  Works  of  this  fort,  as 
we  find  in  Plutarch .  All  this  is  undoubtedly  a  Mark  of  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  and  true 
Pubiick  Spirit. 


R  x. 
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gar  a ,  and  it  happen’d  that  he  came  there  before  the  Matter  was 
returned  home  ;  the  Miftrefs  did  (as  I  laid)  exped:  that  Day  \ Phi - 
lop oe men ,  but  as  flie  had  never  feen  him,  and  as  his  Figure  was 
but  mean  and  defpicable,  fhe  took  him  for  one  of  the  General’s 
Domefticks,  and  therefore  without  any  Ceremony  defired  him  to 
attift  her  in  preparing  Supper  for  his  Lord:  This  great  Man  faw 
her  Miftake,  but  inftead  of  being  the  lead:  (hocked  at  it,  pulls 
off  his  Cloak,  and  fell  to  fplitting  of  Wood  for  the  Fire.*  In 
this  Interim  the  Husband  returns,  and  furprifed  to  find  the  Gre¬ 
cian  General  thus  employ’d  ;  How  my  Lord !  fays  he,  what 
means  this  ?  Nothing,  anfvvers  Philopoemen,  I  am  only  paying  a 
Fine  for  the  Unhappinefs  of  my  Figure,  f 

The  Opinion  that  all  Greece  had  of  this  great  Man,  is  worth 
remarking,  as  well  as  how  truly  he  deferved  it. 

The  Spartans  had  fold  the  Effects  of  the  Tyrant  Nafrzs,  which 
amounted  to  an  immenfe  Sum,  and  they  unammoufly  refolved  to 
make  a  Prefent  of  this  to  Philopoemen  ;  but  fitch  was  the  known 
Magnanimity  of  this  Perfonage,  that  they  were  afraid  to  make 
him  the  Offer ;  not  one  Spartan  would  venture  upon  it,  tho’  it 
was  merely  a  generous  Gift  ;  at  laft  they  fixed  upon  a  Friend  of 
this  great  Man’s,  by  Name  Timolaus ;  this  Perfon  made  no  lefs 
than  three  Journies  to  Megalopolis ,  where  Philopoemen  liv’d,  be¬ 
fore  he  dared  to  make  the  Propofal,  fuch  was  his  Veneration  and 
Awe  of  Philopoemen' §  Virtue.  At  laft  he  ventured  upon  it :  Phi¬ 
lopoemen  heard  him  patiently,  but  went  immediately  to  Sparta , 
and  told  the  Spartans  gravely,  that  he  advifed  them  not  to  cor¬ 
rupt  their  Friends,  whofe  Virtue  was  their  fureft  Dependance, 
but  rather  make  ufe  of  this  Money  to  buy  the  Good-will  of  their 
Enemies,  whole  Avarice  could  be  work’d  upon  that  way  and 
thus  he  abfolutely  refufed  it.  This  is  a  noble  Example,  and  well 
worthy  our  Notice  in  this  our  Age ! 

The  great  Soul  of  Ariftides  (whom  we  can  never  mention  too 
often)  is  eminently  fhewn  in  what  Plutarch  tells  us,  which  is, 
that  altho’  there  was  fuch  a  Contention  in  Government  between 
Themiftocles  and  Ariftides ,  or  rather  fuch  an  Oppofition  conftant- 
ly  ftiewn  by  the  former  to  the  Meafures  of  the  latter,  yet  when 

*  Plut.  t  Plut.  in  Phil.  t  Pint,  in  Fit.  Philopoem. 

The  mi- 
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Themiftocles  was  banifh’d  and  retir’d  to  Terjla ,  ArijUdes  ihew'd 
no  Signs  of  Joy  for  the  DeftrudHon  of  his  Rival,  as  he  was  ne¬ 
ver  before  obferved  to  be  deprdfed  by  his  great  Adions  and 
SuccefTes. 

When  Greece  was  confederated  againft  the  cPer flans,  there 
were  Ten  Generals  nam’d  to  command  the  Athenian  Army ,  each 
of  which  was  to  command  a  Day  ;  ArijUdes  forefaw  that  this 
would  create  Confufion,  therefore  when  his  Turn  was  come,  he 
yielded  it  to  Miltiades,  whom  he  look’d  upon  as  the  General  of 
the  beft  Capacity.  The  others  upon  this  imitated  this  great  Ex¬ 
ample,  and  fo  Miltiades  remain’d  foie  Commander. 

At  another  time  ArijUdes  had  feme  Suit  at  Law  with  a  Man 
who  had  greatly  injured  him;  and  when  he  had  told  his  Cafe  to 
the  Judges,  they  would  not  fo  much  as  give  his  Enemy  a  Hear¬ 
ting :  but  ArijUdes  earneftiy  beg’d  of  them  that  they  would  not 
deprive  this  Man  of  his  Privilege  of  enjoying  the  Benefit  of  the 
Laws. 

And  once  when  there  was  a  Caufe  judg’d  before  the  Tribu¬ 
nal  of  this  worthy  Athenian ,  one  of  the  Parties  thinking  to  gain 
the  Favour  of  his  Judge,  and  exafperate  him  againft  the  other, 
he  told  ArijUdes  many  injurious  Things  that  his  Antagonift  had 
faid  and  done  againft  himfelf  :  *  I  defire,  anfvvered  this  great 
Man,  to  know  what  Offence  he  is  guilty  of  againft  you,  and 
and  not  againft  me ;  for  it  is  your  Caufe  I  am  to  judge. 

What  fublime  Greatnefs  of  Soul  is  there  in  Thocion ,  who 
would  never  flatter  the  Athenian  People,  but  told  them  always 
of  their  Faults  ;  and  upon  any  imprudent  Scheme,  which  how¬ 
ever  fucceeded  well,  he  faid  he  was  glad  of  their  good  Fortune, 
but  he  petfifted  in  his  Opinion  of  its  having  been  wrong ;  j  no 
Fear  could  prevent  him  from  telling  them  he  difliked  their  Mea- 
fares.  And  at  his  Death  his  Magnanimity  and  Fortitude  were  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  he  (poke  not  for  himfelf,  he  only  befought  the  Athe¬ 
nians  not  to  put  his  Friends  to  Death  who  were  innocent,  and 
he  would  own  himfelf  guilty  to  five  them,  (for  it  was  a  Ctiftom 
at  Athens ,  that  every  Perfon  who  was  to  die,  was  to  confefs 
his  Crime  himfelf;)  no  Man,  except  Socrates ,  ever  fuffer’d Death 


*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Ariftid. 


+  Plut.  in  Phocion. 
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fo  unjuftly  a t  Athens^  and  met  it  fo  heroically.  An  infolent  Vil¬ 
lain  (pit  in  his  Face  as  he  was  going  to  Execution  ;  he  only  wiped 
it  oft,  and  laid  to  thofe  who  were  about  him,  What,  will  no  Bo¬ 
dy  hinder  this  Man  from  doing  unworthy  Addons  ?  Such  a  Man 
as  E  he  cion  was  the  Epitome  of  Heathen  Perfection,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  better  Religion  :  His  Anfwer  to  Antipater,  who 
was  a  powerful  Prince  at  that  time,  is  truly  Magnanimous.  An ~ 
tipater  defired  iome  unjuft  and  bad  Thing  of  him;  I  cannot,  re¬ 
ply ’d  this  generous  Athenian,  be  at  once  your  Friend  and  Flat¬ 
terer. 

The  Magnanimity  and  Fortitude  of  Agis  King  of  Sparta ,  is 
worthy  Notice;  when  he  was  brought  before  the  Ephori,  who. 
I  have  already  laid,  had  Authority  even  over  the  Kings,  they 
asked  him,  if  he  did  not  repent  of  his  Endeavour  to  difturb  the 
State?  (I  have  mentioned  in  my  fecond  Chapter  what  was  his* 
Defign.)  He  anfwered,  that  he  never  could  be  forry  for  fo  glo¬ 
rious  an  Attempt. 

Gallic  raxidas,  a  ‘Lacedemonian  of  moil  excellent  Qua¬ 
lities,  and  of  the  true  Spartan  Spirit,  was  forced,  whilft  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Forces  of  his  Country  then  in  Alliance  with  Eerjiay 
to  wait  at  the  Palace  of  the  Eerjian  Monarch  for  Introdudion  ; 
(for  he  was  lent  there  for  Supplies  of  Money  to  help  the  Spar¬ 
tans  againft  the  Athenians  in  the  famous  Eeloponnefian  War  ;) 
he  was  fo  Ihock’d  at  the  Slavery  of  waiting  a  King's  Leifure,  a 
thing  he  had  not  been  tiled  to,  that  he  vowed  to  do  his  utmoft 
Endeavour  to  procure  Peace,*  that  no  Greeks  might  ever  be 
obliged  to  pafs  inch  difagreeable  Moments  for  the  future. 

The  Spartans  were  a  People,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  that 
made  Virtue  their  Study,  and  chiefly  Military  Virtue;  they  had 
no  Tafte  for  Arts  or  Sciences,  fitch  was  the  Inftitution  of  Ly-- 
curgus ,  but  were  in  reality  a  whole  People  of  Soldiers*.  Bravery 
and  Fortitude  were  their  Fundamental  Maxims :  f  Even  the  Wo¬ 
men.' 

*  Plut.  ThucydicL 

t  The  Spartans  were  fo  brave  by  Education  and  Nature,  and  this  was  fo  well  known, 
that  tho’ they  had  no  Walls  to  their  City,  few  Enemies  ever  attacked  them  at  home  ;  nor 
¥/ere  they  ever  known  to  run  from  an  Enemy,  or  to  be  taken  alive,  until  a  Body  of 
them  was  taken  at  the  Illand  of  Sphatleria  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnefian  War ; 
and  they  were  feen  to  run  for  the  fir  ft  time  from  the  great  Epaminondas .  The  Educa- 
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men  fhew’d  great  Courage  and  Magnanimity  ;  for  they  always 
charged  their  Sons  to  come  home  victorious,  or  be  brought  home 
dead;  and  when  Tyrrhus  attack’d  Sparta^  the*  Women  work’d 
as  hard,  and  were  as  active  in  the  Defence  of  it  as  the  Men,  as 
far  as  their  Sex  could  permit.  £ 

Alcibiades,  tho?  a  Man  not  of  the  ftrict  Virtue  of  feme 
I  have  mentioned,  yet  aiways  lhewed  great  Magnanimity.  There 
is  one  Inftance  of  his  Temper  which  is  very  Angular  on  this 
Head  :  One  Day  in  a  Frolick  he  gave  Hipponicus ,  one  of  the 
chief  Citizens  of  Athens ,  a  moft  terrible  Box  of  the  Ear,  with¬ 
out  any  Provocation.*  Upon  his  hearing  how  much  this  was 
difliked,  he  went  the  next  Day  to  his  Houfe  and  tripped  himfeif, 
and  told  him  he  had  brought  his  Body  to  punifli  as  he  fliould 
think  fit.  Hipponicus  immediately  forgave  him,  embraced  him 
cordially,  and  gave  him  his  Daughter  in  Marriage. 

And  till  further,  to  iliew  how  Alcibiades  confuted  the  Dig¬ 
nity  of  his  Frame,  he  ufed  to  fay  that  he  difliked  to  fee  a  Man 
play  on  the  Flute,  becaufe  it  disfigured  his  Face;  and  this  Diflike 
of  his  to  that  Inftrument,  put  it  quite  out  of  Vogue  at  Athens , 
as  Tlutarch  obferves. 


tion  of  the  Spartans  was  every  way  extraordinary,  particularly  in  their  being  accuftom- 
ed  to  ufe  few  Words,  but  very  exprefilve  ;  (from  whence  comes  our  Term  Laconick ,  & c.) 
An  Inftance  of  this  appears  when  Philip  King  of  Macedon  lent  them  word  that  I  f  he 
entered  their  Territory,  he  would  ravage  it  by  Fire  and  Sword  :  They  returned  him  for 
Anfwer  only  this,  If.  See  Plutarch. 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Lycurgus ,  by  the  Laws  he  eftablilhed  at  Sparta ,  plainly  de~ 
figned  his  Citizens  fhould  not  aim  at  Conqueft ;  for  he  exprefly  forbad  them  all  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Naval  Affairs,  &c.  but  his  Intention  was  to  make  them  fo  brave  and  fit  for  War „ 
that  altho’  a  frnall  State,  they  fhould  remain  fecure  and  unhurt  among  their  powerful 
Neighbours  ;  and  as  long  as  they  kept  to  his  Inftitutions,  they  remained  fo  ;  for  Plu¬ 
tarch  obferves,  that  no  Spartan  Woman  had  ever  feen  of  fome  Centuries,  even  the  Smoak 
of  an  Enemy’s  Camp  ;  but  at  laft  they  were  attack’d  at  home  by  Pyrrhus ,  &c.  but 
without  Succefs.  —  One  Thing  fhews  their  Martial  Temper,  viz.  they  reprefented  all 
their  Deities  in  Armour,  eveu  Venus  ;  hence  the  Epigram,  Armatam  Venerem  vidis  Lace- 
daemone  Pallas. 

+  The  Spirit  of  the  Spartan  Women  was  very  remarkable  upon  this  Occafion,  for 
when  the  Senate  of  Sparta  was  deliberating  about  fending  them  away  to  Crete ,  to  fecure 
them  from  all  Harms  if  Pyrrhus  fhould  take  the  T own,  one  of  them  entered  the  Room 
with  a  Sword  in  her  Hand,  and  asked  the  Affembly  if  they  could  believe  that  the  Wo¬ 
men  of  Sparta  could  think  of  furviving  the  Ruin  of  their  Country  ?  And  the  whole  Body 
of  them  aftifted  and  fuccour’d  the  Soldiers,  by  bringing  them  Food,  Arms,  &c,  during 
the  whole  A&ion. 

t  Plut.  in  Vita  Pyrrhi,  *  Plut,  In  Vita  Alcibiad. 


*  Plut,  in  Vita  Alcibiad. 
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I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  Athenians  at 
prefen  t,  by  a  fine  Character  the  abovementioned  Hiflorian  gives 
them.  He  fays,  that  in  Time  of  Peace  and  Security,  they  were 
fond  of  their  flattering  Orators;  but  in  Times  of  real  Difficulty 
and  Danger,  they  lov’d  to  have  Truth  told  them,  and  then  willingly 
trufted  to  fucli  as  *P  hoc  ion ,  Arijiides ,  &c.  This  certainly  fliews 
an  excellent  Underftanding. 

I  now  come  to  the  *  Romans.  This  is  a  People  in  whom  Mag¬ 
nanimity  feems  woven  into  their  Conftitution  ;  they  had  not  that 
Delicacy  of  Underftanding  which  was  fo  very  eminently  a  Part 
of  the  Character  of  th o.  Athenians,  but  their  Judgment  was  full 
as  good  ;  and  by  the  Form  of  their  Government  the  People  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  great  deal  of  Nicenefs  and  Elegance  of  Tafte.  Cicero 
tells  us,  in  his  Treatife  T>e  Oratore ,  that  they  .were  fully  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  Beauty  of  Eloquence ;  —  Condones  (fays  he)  pepe 
exclamare  vidi  cum  apte  verba  cecidiffent.  And  this  great  Ora¬ 
tor  had  never  attained  to  that  Reputation  he  fo  juftly  deferves, 


*  Now  we  are  come  to  mention  the  Romans  once  more,  we  muft  not  omit  one 
Thing  which  contributed  much  to  the  forming  of  fo  many  great  Men  amongft  them  - 
and  that  was  their  Education,  by  which  they  were  made  fit  for  every  Employment  ; 
amongft  them  Profefiions  were  not  fo  diftindft,  or  {hut  up  in  fuch  narrow  Bounds,  as- 
with  the  Moderns  ;  for  now  a  Lawyer  is  only  a  Lawyer,  a  Magiftrate  is  nothing  but  a 
Magiftrate,  a  Man  of  Letters  fhines  particularly  as  fuch,  and  a  Military  Man  is  en¬ 
tirely  confined  within  the  Bounds  of  his  Profeflion  ;  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the 
Minifters  of  Religion.  But  at  Rome  the  Cafe  was  far  otherwife  ;  the  fame  Man  had  dif¬ 
ferent  Talents,  was  a  Man  of  Letters,  vers’d  in  the  Laws,  a  Soldier,  a  Statefman  a 
Prieft  or  an  Augur  ;  and  undoubtedly  this  Variety  of  Profefiions  in  one  Perfon,  gave 
Luftre  to  each  other.  Almoft  all  the  Romans  ferved  in  the  Armies  of  theRepublick  at 
lea  ft  for  fome  time.  Who  could  be  more  a  Man  in  Civil  Employment  than  Cicero  P 
Who  was  a  more  eminent  Orator  than  him  ?  yet  he  had  commanded  an  Army,  and 
had  been  honoured  with  the  Title  of  Imperator  by  his  Troops  upon  fome  A&iom  In 
fhort,  a  General  at  Rome,  after  having  extended  the  Dominion  of  his  Republick  by  his 
Conquefts,  after  having  gained  great  Victories,  and  obtained  the  Honours  of  a  Triumph* 
being  once  more  become  a  private  Man,  frequently  indulged  his  Ambition  another  way* 
by  ftiining  in  Oratory,  and  pleading  either  in  the  Senate  or  at  the  Bar  for  opprefted 
Innocence,  and  harangued  the  Judges  with  the  fame  Spirit  with  which  he  had  fought 
and  appeared  as  glorious  one  way  as  the  other  ;  this  has  been  obferved  by  fome  Mo¬ 
dern  Authors.  B elides  all  this,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  Elegance 
in  all  thofe  who  were  born  and  educated  in  Rome ,  to  which  Cicero  and  Quintilian  give 
the  Name  of  Urbanitas  ;  it  affe&ed  their  Manners,  their  Behaviour,  and  their  Speech  ; 
juft  as  the  Atticifm  was  fo  remarkable  in  the  Inhabitants  of  Athens ,  as  the  fame  Cicero  ob¬ 
serves  in  fevcral  Parts  of  his  W orks. 


had 
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had  not  the  Roman  People  been  fabjed;  to  the  Force  of  Elo¬ 
quence.*  Their  Greatnefs  of  Soul  is  however  ftiil  more  admirable 
than  their  Underftanding;  there  are  fo  many  Inftances  of  it,  and 
they  are  mod;  of  them  lo  well  known,  that  it  is  aimed  needlefs 
to  dwell  upon  it.  I  fliall  however  give  it  forne  Confideration. 

The  generous  Sentiments  of  the  Roman  People  were  fully 
fliewn,  when  Cato  the  Elder  f  flood  Candidate  for  the  Cenfor- 
Ihip ;  a  mod:  excellent  Inftitution,  and  much  wanted  in  all  Com¬ 
munities  and  Societies  of  Men  :  The  other  Candidates  flattered 
the  People  5  but  Cato  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they  chofe  him, 
he  fhould  be  fevere  in  his  Office,  for  their  Corruption  was  lo 
great,  that  they  flood  much  in  need  of  whoiefome  Severity.  Not* 
withftanding  this,  he  was  cholen  *  and  he  faithfully  kept  his  Word. 

Their  grateful  ^  Acknow  ledgment  to  the  famous  Horatius  Co¬ 
des,  by  voluntarily  taxing  Themfelves  to  reward  him  for  his 
Bravery  in  defending  the  Paflage  of  a  Bridge  almoft  alone  againft 
an  Army  \  their  Gratitude  to  Fabius  Maximus ,  whofe  Funeral 
they  would  have  at  their  Expence;  in  fine,  many  other  filch  In¬ 
ftances,  are  Proofs  of  their  Magnanimity.  In  (peaking  of  this  Peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  natural  to  beftow  fome  Refledtions  upon  their  Temper 
and  Conquefts,  and  to  confider  what,  could  caufe  that  amazing 
Succefs  and  Rapidity  :  I  am  truly  fenfible,  that  our  Reafon  di¬ 
rects  us  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Creator  of  the  World,  who  is 
the  Sovereign  Dilpofer  of  Empires,  who  changes  the  State  of 
Nations,  and  exercifes  with  Juftice  and  Mercy  that  Power  which 
he  has  over  the  whole  Creation  ;  in  Ihort,  we  are  taught  to  folve 
all  the  Difficulties  which  occur  to  us  in  the  Moral  or  Natural 
World,  by  attributing  all  to  the  facred  and  righteous  Will  of  the 
Almighty  Lord  of  the  Univerfe. 


4 Does  not  the  TDeep  grow  calm ,  and  the  rude  North 
Be  hujhed  at  his  Command  ?  Thro  all  his  Works 


*  I  fuppofe  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  Obfervation,  that  the  Form  of  Government 
1  in  Greece  and  Rome  was  the  Caufe  that  Oratory  was  a  Part  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  E- 
ducation,  and  no  one  was  reckoned  compleat  without  it :  Befides  Demojihenes  among 
1  the  Athenians ,  Pericles ,  P  hod  on,  and  many  others  were  excellent  Orators  ;  and  befides 
i  Cicero  amongft  the  Romans ,  Hortenjius ,  CraJJus,  and  Julius  Cafar  fhin’d  particularly 
in  the  Art  of  Speaking  well  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  Plutarch . 

*  Plut,  in  Vita  Cat.  Cenf.  %  Liv.  in  Pint . 
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\ Does  not  his  Servant  Nature  hear  his  Voice , 

Hear  and  obey  ?  * - - 

But  as  he  has  not  always  thought  fit  to  ait  miraculoufiy,  but  to 
make  ufe  generally  of  natural  Means  and  lecond  Caules  to  effed: 
his  Defigns,  it  is  no  unpleafant  Work  to  confider  the  various  Me¬ 
thods,  by  which  the  great  Changes  and  furprifing  Alterations  in 
the  World  have  been  brought  about :  and  therefore  feveral  inge¬ 
nious  f  Authors  have  {hewn  their  Judgment  and  Penetration  in 
pbferving  the  Means  employed  by  that  People,  to  obtain  univer- 
fal  Empire  ;  among  the  reft,  Monjieur  Boffuet,  Billiop  of  Meaux, 
in  his  excellent  Diicourfe  upon  General  Hiftory,  (one  of  the  moll 
elegant  Performances  that  have  appeared  in  thefe  modern  Times,) 
attributes  all  their  Greatnefs  and  Power  to  the  Wifdom  of  the 
Senate,  the  moft  prudent  and  politick  Body  of  Men  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  World:  Thefe  and  many  Obfervations  of  other 
Authors,  feem  to  me  beyond  Difpute ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  it 
is  as  true,  that  had  not  they  been  a  Magnanimous  People,  thofe 
very  Maxims  could  not  have  been  either  conceived,  or  put  in  Exe¬ 
cution  ;  for  there  are  a  thoufand  Inftances,  wherein  all  their  Po¬ 
licy  would  not  have  availed,  if  the  particular  Perfons  employed 
had  not  been  pOiTeffed  of  true  Greatnefs  of  Soul  :  for  there  is  no 
fuch  Thi  ng  as  a  People’s  being  Magnanimous  in  general  out  of  Po¬ 
licy.  Among  many  other  Reafons,  it  is  to  be  remark’d,  that  the 
Romans ,  by  the  Situation  of  their  Country,  and  the  difference 
of  Climates  in  it,  were  well  adapted  to  the  Defign  of  being  Con¬ 
querors ;  for  in  Italy,  there  is  Inch  a  Medley  of  Mountains,  and 
Plains,  and  Valleys,  and  the  feveral  Parts  of  it  are  fo  fituated  as  to 
Heat  and  Cold,  that  the  Inhabitants  are  fitted  to  bear  any  Climates 
they  can  be  lent  into.  Thus  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Mountains  of 
Genoa ,  and  even  Genoa  itfelf,  are  alternately  accuftomed  to  ex- 
celfive  Heat  and  intenfe  Cold.  Thofe  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps  7are  in  the  fame  Condition  ;  thofe  of  Naples ,  are  capable  of 
bearing  the  greateft  Excefs  of  Heat  which  is  felt  in  Africa  or 
A  fa.  This  lingular  Quality  of  Italy ,  furniflfd  the  Romans  with 
Soldiers  who  were  capacitated  to  undergo  the  moft  terrible  Ex- 

*  Mr.  Rowe. 

t  See  alfo  Reflexions  fur  la  Grandeur  des  Remains* 

ccffes 
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ceffes  of  Climate  ;  and  this  joined  to  the  continual  Exercife  which 
the  Ancients  of  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  conftantly  ufed,  (tho*  now 
fo  much  neglected)  were  the  Reafons  why  the  Romans  never  fuf 
fered  in  their  Armies  by  Sicknefs  in  any  of  their  Expeditions,  as 
is  now  common  with  Troops  upon  Change  of  Climate.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  met  with  the  firft  Reafon  any  where, 
which  I  fubmit  to  the  Reader's  Judgment:  A  modern  Author 
takes  notice  of  the  Fact,  but  he  affigns  no  other  Realbn  than  Ex- 
ercile  ;  but,  I  think  what  I  have  added  is  highly  probable.  But 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  I  fpeak  of  the  Times  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  fubdued  Italy,  either  by  Force  or  Alliance,  (for  that  was 
one  Species  of  Subjection  with  them,)  for  till  then  they  could 
not  have  it  in  their  Power  to  lelecrt  their  Soldiers. 

Besides  the  publick  Rewards,  fuch  as  Mural ,  Roftral  and 
Civick  Crowns,  Statues  and  Trophies  railed,  &c\  which  are  go 
nerally  known,  they  had  aCuftom  which  was  a  great  Incentive  to 
Virtue,  which  is  not  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  I  mean  their  hav¬ 
ing  the  Images  of  their  Anceftors  (made  of  Cedar  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  Materials)  carried  at  their  Funerals;  for  thole  who  had  be¬ 
haved  ill,  or  deferved  Ignominy,  could  not  expecrt  to  be  fo  re¬ 
membered,  and  might  be  very  lure  that  their  Defendants  would 
be  alliamed  of  them  ;  and  fo  it  proved  a  Warning  to  every  liic- 
ceeding  Generation. 

I  x  is  however  clear,  that  there  was  a  Greatnefs  of  Soul  in¬ 
nate  in  the  Breaft  of  this  People,  greatly  heighten’d  undoubtedly 
by  Education ;  this  was  evident  particularly  in  the  Diiputes  be¬ 
tween  the  People  and  the  Senate,  each  knew  how  to  yield  a  fro- 
fos ;  of  which  here  is  a  remarkable  Inftance  :  It  happened  that 
the  Enemies  of  Rome  had  taken  the  Field,  and  the  People  a  bio- 
lutely  refilled  to  take  Arms  to  repulfe  their  Foes,  unlefs  the  Se* 
nate  would  agree  to  a  thing  which  had  been  long  contended  for, 
which  was,  that  the  Plebeians  ihould  partake  of  the  publick  Of¬ 
fices,  which  till  then  had  been  in  the  Hands  of  the  Patricians 
alone;  upon  this,  that  wile  Body  judg’d  it  proper  to  confent,  and 
for  Reafons  foreign  to  my  Subject,  inftead  of  Confuls,  Military 
Tribunes  were  at  that  time  inverted  with  Confular  Power  ;  half  of 
thele  therefore  were  to  be  Plebeians  ;  the  People  fatisfy’d  with 
this  Condefcenfion,  named  none  but  Patricians  to  that  high  Of 

S  %  fice. 
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fice.  Livy's  Remark  upon  this  is  very  juft  ;  (Lib.  4.)  Hanc  Mo- 
deftiam  (fays  he)  JEquitatemque  &  Altitudinem  Ammi ,  ubi  nunc 
in  uno  inveneris ,  qua  tunc  'Populi  ttniverfi  fuit  ?  In  fine,  it 
would  be  an  endlefs  Piece  of  Work°to  enumerate  the  many  Caufes 
which  have  all  jointly  contributed  to  raile  Rome  to  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  Mankind;  and  it  would  but  be  repeating  what  has 
been  laid  by  various  Authors:  Certain  it  is,  that  the  many  Vir¬ 
tues  fo  conftantly  put  in  Practice  were  very  inftrumental  5  and  it 
muft  be  faid  to  the  Honour  of  thole  Lords  of  the  World  that 
Juba  gives  in  a  great  meafure  a  juft  Character  of  them, 

Doji  not  thou  fee  Mankind  fall  down  before  them , 

And  own  the  Force  of  their  fuperior  Virtue  ?  Cato. 

And  Livy ,  without  being  partial,  fays  of  them,  Nulla  unquam 
Refpublica  nec  major  nec  fanLtior  nec  bonis  exemplis  ditiorfu.it , 
nec  in  quam  tam  fera  Avaritia  Luxuriaque  immigraverint  ;  nec 
ubi  tantus  ac  tamdiu  paupertati  &  parfimonia  honos  fuerit . 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  great  Views  of  the  Romans , 
daily  enlarged  by  their  Succeffes  and  Acquificions,  operfd  their 
Minds,  and  made  them  have  higher  and  nobler  Thoughts,  elpe- 
cially  when  they  came  to  their  greateft  heighth  of  Power  before 
they  loft  their  Liberty  ;  not  unlike  thofe  Men,  who,  born  to  great 
Titles  and  great  Fortunes,  have  generally  fpeaking  a  Noblends 
of  Manner  and  Behaviour,  and  greater  Views  than  thole  of  vul¬ 
gar  Condition  ;  nay,  even  we  lee  fometimes  that  Mens  Souls  feem 
enlarged  with  rheir  Fortunes  and  Exaltation.  But  the  Romans , 
like  fome  of  thofe  Men  I  mention,  fuffer’d  this  Greatnefs  of  Soul, 
this  Noblenefs  of  Thought,  this  high  Opinion  of  their  own  Vir¬ 
tue  to  degenerate  into  inlufferable  Pride  and  Infolence,  and  into 
moft  odious  Haughtinels  ;  they  fcarcely  looked  upon  the  reft  of 
Mankind  as  of  the  fame  Species,  and  nothing  could  equal  in  their 
Idea  a  Gives  Romanus . 

In  fome  Cafes  their  Policy  got  the  better  of  their  Magnanimi¬ 
ty,  for  their  Triumphs  and  Treatment  of  conquered  Princes  were 
inhuman  Pieces  of  Policy  and  Grandeur.  This  inclines  me  to 
think  that  the  Romans  were  not  fo  humane  nor  fo  gpod-natured  a 
People  as  the  Greeks ;  and  there  is  one  Proof  of  it  (to  me)  very 
ftrong,  and  that  is,  the  extreme  Fondnefs  of  th z  Roman  People 
for  the  Combats  of  Gladiators  and  wild  Beafts,  which  was  fo  great, 

that 
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that  all  thofe  ambitious  Men  who  had  a  Mind  to  flatter  the  Po¬ 
pulace  and  Citizens  of  Rome ,  were  always  forced  co  entertain 
them  with  fuch  Sights  :  whereas  in  Greece  there  never  were  any 
fiich  Things  known  until  the  Romms  were  Matters  of  it ;  and 
there  is  a  Paftage  in  Lucian  that  fliews  the  gentle  Temper  of  the 
Athenians ,  it  is  in  the  Life  of  Demonax,  whofe  Difciple  he  had 
been  ;  he  fays  it  was  propofed  at  Athens ,  after  the  Romans  were 
in  Pofleftion  of  Greece ,  that  the  Combats  of  Gladiators  fhould 
be  eftablilhed  in  that  City,  and  that  Demonax  cry’d  out  in  the 
midft  of  the  Aftembly,  (for  he  faw  it  was  done  to  flatter  ihz  Ro- 
man  Tafte  ;)  “  But  firft,  fays  he,  let  us  throw  down  the  Altars 
u  which  our  Fore-fathers  eredted  to  Companion,  Mercy  and  Hu- 
a  manity,  above  a  Thoufand  Years  ago  Mr.  De  St.  Real ,  in 
one  of  his  Difcourfes  upon  the  Romans ,  fays,  that  he  believes  it 
was  this  cruel  Tafte,  this  inhuman  Diverfion,  that  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  exafperated  all  Nations  againft  them.  We  too  have  fome  Dir 
verfions  amongft  us,  which  do  no  Honour  to  our  Good-nature. 

As  to  the  Genius  and  Delicacy  of  Underftanding  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  it  is  very  certain  it  never  came  up  to  that  of  the  Athenians^ 
for  long  after  Athens  was  fubjedt  to  Rome  *  it  was  refpedted  by 
rhe  Romans  as  the  Seat  of  Learning,  Wit,  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 
this  appears  in  many  Inftances,  chiefly  in  all  Cicero's  Works,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  beginning  of  his  Offices ,  where  we  fee  that  he 
fent  his  Son  to  ftudy  there  under  Cratippus ;  and  the  Reputation 
Titus  Romponius  acquired  by  living  there,  by  which  he  got  the 
Name  of  At  tic  us.  It  feems  indeed  by  Hiftory,  that  the  Romans 
frequently  fent  their  Children  there  for  Education,  as  we  fend 
ours  abroad. 

Not  but  that  Rome  has  produced  mo  ft  fublime  Genius's,  of 
which  Cicero  is  an  Inftance,  (and  many  more  well  known  to  the 
Learned  here ;)  but  it  is  certain  they  were  f  much  more  common 

at 


*  The  Refpe£t  even  all  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  had  for  Athens  appears  in  this  ;  when 
i  Lyfander  had  conquered  Athens ,  a  Verfe  of  one  of  th $  Athenian  Poets  which  chanced  to 
be  fung  at  a  Repaft  he  gave  his  Officers  upon  that  Occafion,  caufed  them  all  to  cry  out 
1  with  one  general  Voice,  that  it  was  a  fhame  to  deftroy  a  City  that  could  produce  fuch 
noble  Genius’s  !  Pint,  in  Lyfandro.  As  to  the  Refpect  of  the  Romans  for  Athens^,  fee 
1  Pliny's  Letter  to  Maximus  Governor  of  Achaia .  Lib.  8. 

ft  That  Science  was  not  the  peculiar  favourite  Quality  of  the  Romans ,  and  by  confe- 
1  quence  that  it  was  not  fo  very  common  as  at  Athens ,  we  may  obfcrve  what  Cicero  fays  in  his 

Treatife 
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at  Athens  :  Had  it  not  been  fo,  the  Romans  would  never  have 
acknowledged  it  themfelves ;  but  they  were  forced  to  give  up  that 
Point,  and  lay  the  whole  Strefs  upon  their  Knowledge  in  the  Arts 
of  Government,  as  Virgil  tells  us  in  thefe  beautiful  Lines, 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  xra, 

Credo  equidem  :  vivos  ducent  de  Marmore  vultus 
Orabunt  caulas  melius :  Coelique  meatus 
Defcribent  Radio,  &  furgentia  Sidera  dicent : 

Tu  regere  Xmperio  populos,  Romane ,  memento, 

Hae  tibi  erunt  Artes;  pacifque  imponere  Morem 
Parcere  fiibjedtis,  &  debellare  fiiperbos. 

Let  others  better  mould  the  running  Mafs  n 

Of  Mettals ,  and  inform  the  breathing  Brafs,  £ 

And  foften  into  Flefh  a  Marble  Face  ;  j 

Flead  better  at  the  Bar ,  defcribe  the  Skies , 

And  when  the  Stars  defcend ,  and  when  they  rife  : 

But ,  Rome,  f  is  thine  alone,  with  awful  Sway  } 

To  rule  Mankind,  and  make  the  World  obey ,  > 

Diffofing  Feace  and  War  thy  own  majejtick  Way .  J 

Dr  Y  DEN. 

T  he  Romans,  however,  have  given  fome  Marks  of  a  great  Sen* 
fibility  and  even  Delicacy  of  Mind,  equal  to  th t  Athenians  in 
fome  Cafes  3  I  will  put  the  Conduct  of  the  two  People  together 
upon  aimoft  a  parallel  Occafion :  The  learned  Reader  is  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Xnjuftice  committed  by  the  Athenian  People  in  the 
Death  of  Socrates,  ^  one  of  the  molt  perfedt  Men  we  meet  with 
amongft  the  Heathens;  Euripides ,  who  was  his  intimate  Friend, 
compoled  a  Tragedy,  in  which  the  Death  of  Socrates  is  reprefen- 
ted  under  the  Name  and  Circumftances  of  F  alamedes  ;  when  one 
of  theAdtors  came  to  aPaffage  in  which  he  fays  that  they  had  put 
to  Death  one  of  the  molt  virtuous  Men  among  the  Greeks ,  the 

‘Treatife  De  Natura  Deorum ,  where  he  puts  into  the  Mouth  of  Cotta,  one  of  the  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Dialogue,  this  ExprefEon,  viz.  Ut  mihi  quidem  admirari  liber et  in  homine  eft 
Romano  tantam  fcientiam.  This  is  addrefled  to  the  Perfon  he  difputed  with* 

J  Diogen,  in  Vita  Socrat.  and  other  Authors* 


whole 
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whole  Audience  immediately  applied  this  to  Socrates ,  and  burft 
into  Tears ;  for  the  Athenians  foon  repented  of  having  deprived 
their  City  of  fo  excellent  a  Philofopher,  and  punifhed  his.Accu- 
fers.  That  Inftance  I  mentioned  of  the  Romans  is  this  ;  *  when 
Cicero  had  been  banifhed  by  the  Faction  of  Clodius ,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  Services,  the  Romans  happened  to  be  at  the  Re- 
prefentation  of  a  Piece  of  the  Poet  Accius ,  in  which  the  Greeks 
are  reproached  with  having  banifhed  Telamon  ;  when  Arfofus,  one 
of  the  greateft  ACtors  of  his  Time,  (whom  Horace  calls  Gravis 
AEfofusi)  came  to  thefe  Words,  viz,. 

O  ingratifici  Argivi ,  inanes  Graii ,  immemores  heneficii 

Exulare  JiviJiis ,  fivijtis  felli ,  fulfum * fat  mini  ! 

All  thofe  who  were  prefent  melted  into  Tears ;  the  Athenians 
themfelves  could  not  have  done  more. 

Both  People,  I  think,  were  equal  in  Greatnefs  of  Soul  ;  I 
have  already  given  feme  Inftances  of  the  Grecian  Magnanimity, 
particularly  the  Athenian ,  in  a  collective  Body,  and  of  fome.of 
their  great  Men  fmgly  \  and  I  have  alfo  taken  notice  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  as  to  the  People  :  I  am  therefore  now 
to  bring  forne  Inftances  of  the  Magnanimity  of  fome  of  the 
great  Men  amongft  them,  in  fuch  Actions  as  are  not  fo  common¬ 
ly  known. 

Marcellus,  f  General  of  the  Roman  Army  before  Sjra- 
cufe ,  being  upon  the  very  Point  of  giving  an  Aflault  after  a  moft 
tedious  Siege,  which  Archhnedes  bad  prolonged  by  his  ftupen- 
dons  Machines,  could  not  forbear  reflecting  upon  the  Deftruc* 
tion  that  was  going  to  fall  upon  that  great  City  ;  the  Fury  and  Ava¬ 
rice  of  the  enraged  Soldier,  in  fine,  all  the  Misfortunes  which 
ufually  befal  a  Place  taken  by  Storm,  and  which  it  would  not  be 
poflible  for  him  to  prevent  ;  upon  thefe  Thoughts,  as  he  content- 
lated  Syracufe ,  he  wept.  Was  not  this  a  better  Sign  of  a  noble 
Soul,  than  all  his  Military  Glory,  how  great  foever  ? 


*  Cicer.  in  Orat.  pro  Sext_ 
t  AP'lce->  ut  injignis  Spoliis  Marcellus  oprnis 
Ingreditur ,  viflorque  Viros  fupereminet  omnes  ! 

Hie  rem  Romanam  magno-  turbante  tumult u 
Sifteteques ;  fternet  Poenos  Gallumque  rebellem  : 

Ter Piaque  arma  Patri  fufpendet  capta  Quirino.  V 1  R  g  . 

An  d 
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And  fome  time  after,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  there  came 
fome  Inhabitants  of  Syracufe  to  accufe  him  during  his  Confullhip, 
of  having  oppreffed  them-  his  Colleague  was  for  hindering  them 
from  making  their  Complaint,  as  he  knew  they  came  merely  at 
the  Inftigation  of  his  Enemies ;  but  Marcellus  waved  all  the  Pri¬ 
vileges  and  Power  of  his  Office,  and  would  ftand  the  Accufation 
and  have  his  Caufe  tried  by  the  Senate;  and  upon  his  being  ac¬ 
quitted  of  this  falfe  and  infolent  Acculation,  th e  Syracufans  threw 
themfelves  at  his  Feet,  and  earneftly  intreated  his  Forgivenefs  : 
He  not  only  forgave  them,  but  ever  after  did  them  all  poffible 
Services.* 

Nor  is Flamininus  to  be  forgot,  (Fie  who  declared  all  Greece 
to  be  free  by  the  Voice  of  a  Herald  at  the  Ifthmian  Games)  for 
the  Character  ‘Plutarch gives  of  him,  is  truly  Magnanimous:  “  He 
“  chofe,  fays  he,  to  frequent  fuch  Perfons  as  he  could  be  of  Ser-< 
“  vice  to,  not  fuch  as  could  ferve  him;  for  he  looked  upon  the 
41  former  as  proper  Subjects  to  exercife  his  Virtue,  rhe  others  as 
“  his  Rivals  in  the  Glory  of  doing  generous  Adtions.” 

H  E  manifefted  his  Greatnefs  of  Sentiments  alfo  upon  this 
Occafion :  Pfinocrates ,  a  chief  Man  at  Meffene ,  propoled  fome 
Scheme  to  Flamininus  concerning  that  City  ;  now  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  this  very  Man  had  been  feen  by  the  Roman  General 
the  Evening  before  this  at  a  Feaft  very  drunk,  in  which  he  had 
danced  in  a  Woman’s  Habit,  and  done  fome  other  Things  not 
fuitable  to  Decency,  and  contrary  to  the  Roman  Gravity  in  thofe 
Times,  f  When  therefore  he  came  to  him  next  Day  with  his 
Propofal,  Flamininus  told  him  that  he  would  confider  of  it;  “but, 
“  fays  he,  I  am  furprifed  that  you,  who  could  behave  as  you  did 
“  laft  Night,  lliould  pretend  to  concert  Schemes,  and  meddle 
“  with  Affairs  of  fuch  Confequence ! 

The  Greatnefs  of  Soul  in  the  following  Adh'on  of  Catulus , 
who  commanded  jointly  with  Marius  in  the  War  againft  the  Cim- 
hers ,  is  very  remarkable :  Upon  a  certain  Occafion,  the  Roman 
Soldiers  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  keep  the  Field,  but  marched 
off  with  great  Precipitation ;  Catulus ,  our  of  a  great  Senfe  of  the 


*  Plut  in  Marcell, 
f  Plut.  in  Vita  Flamir*, 

Honour 
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Honour  of  liis  Country,  and  to  fave  his  Soldiers  from  Reproach 
when  he  found  there  was  no  Hopping  them,  he  put  himfelf  at 
their  Head,  that  they  might  not  be  thought  (fays  ! 'Plutarch )  to 
run  away,  but  to  follow  their  General. 

There  is  not  a  more  laudable  Branch  of  Magnanimity  than 
Moderation  in  high  Fortune,  or  *  in  great  Succeffes,  Forgivenefs 
of  Enemies,  and  even  helping  them  in  the  Purfuit  of  Honour 
and  Glory  :  All  thefe  are  found  amongft  the  Ancients,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans ,  but  they  have  mod  of  them  an  immediate  Tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  Good  of  their  Country,  and  are  produced  by  that  Af¬ 
fection,  and  fcarce  any  are  to  be  met  with  that  are  not  from  that 
Motive ;  and  as  to  Refufal  of  Honours,  &c.  that  may  be  attribu- 

*  Left  the  Reader  Ihould  think  I  ought  to  have  inferted  fome  Inftances  of  Modera¬ 
tion  and  feeming  Humility,  I  fhall  here  mention  three  or  four  :  — *  Timolcon ,  who  has 
been  mentioned  before,  is  very  remarkable  ;  after  having  delivered  Syracufie  from  Tyran¬ 
ny  ,  he  was  far  from  afluming  the  Glory  to  himfelf ;  for,  (fays  Corn.  Neposfi  Cum  fuas 
laudes  audiret  pradicari  nunquam  aliud  dixit ,  qmm  fe  in  ea  re  maximis  Diis  gratias  agere , 
atque  habere ,  quod  cum  Siciliam  recreare  conJHtuiffent ,  turn  fe  potiffimum  Ducem  ejje  voluiffent 
nihil  enim  rerum  humanarum  fine  Dedrum  numine  agi  putabdt.  —  Marcus  Rutilius  Cenfori - 
nus,  being  made  twice  Gen  for  by  the  People,  aftembled  them,  and  feverely  reprimanded 
them  for  intrulfing  the  fame  Man,  how  virtuous  foever,  fo  long  with  that  important 
Office,  altho’  this  Precedent  began  in  his  own  Perfon,  Voter.  Max.  —  Radius  Maximus 
having  been  honoured  with  the  Confullhip  five  times  himfelf,  2nd  his  Father,  Grand¬ 
father,  &c.  having  enjoyed  the  fame  Dignity,  with  much  Earneftnefs  intreated  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Rome  not  to  bellow  fo  many  Favours  upon  his  Family,  at  the  very  Time  that 
they  were  chufing  his  Son  Conful,  which  they  did  unanimoufly  :  R$uid  hac  moderatione 
valentius  [fays  Valer.  Max.)  aunt  ejfi cacius  qua  etiam  Patrios  AffeCtus,  qui  potentijjimi  haben* 
tur ,  fiuperavit .  As  to  Forgivenefs  of  Enemies,  Tib.  Gracchus ,  Tribune  of  the  People,  was  a 
perfonal  Enemy  to  the  Family  of  the  Scipio’s  ;  yet  when  the  great  Africanu-s  the  Con¬ 
queror  of  Hannibal  was  accufed  by  his  envious  Enemies,  he  interpos’d  his  Authority  and 
protected  him,  and  would  not  fuller  fuch  a  General  and  fuch  a  Man,  the’  his  Enemy, 
to  be  unjuflly  ufed.  ibid.  —  Among  the  Greeks ,  TheopCmpus  King  of  Sparta  firft  milita¬ 
ted  the  Ephorij  as  Checks  upon  the  Regal  Power ;  for  altho’  they  might  cramp  his  Will, 
he  knew  it  v/ould  be  a  Service  to  his  Country.  —  There  are  two' remarkable  Inftances 
of  Moderation- more,  which  deferve  to  be  remembered  ;  Paufanias  (under  whofe  Com¬ 
mand  the  famous  Vidlory  of  Platrea  was  gained  over  Mardonius ,  in  which  that  General 
of  the  Perfians  was  killed*)  was  follicited  by  a  certain  Perfon  to  hang  up  the  dead  Body 
cf  Mardonius  on  a  Gibbet,  as  that  Per  fan  had  ferved  that  of  Leonidas  his  Uncle,  who 
bravely  loft  his  Life  at  the  Streights  of  Thermopylae ;  Paufanias ,  I  fay,  refufed  doing  it, 
as  fcorningto  imitate  the  Bafenefs  of  Soul  of  the  Perfian  :  And  in  the  fame  War,  when 
the  Generals  of  Sparta  who  commanded  all  the  Army  of  the  Allies  in  Chief,  grew  upori 
that  too  haughty  and  infolent,  the  Spartans  of  their  own  accord  yielded  the  Command  to 
the  Athenians ,  chufing  rather  (fays  Plutarch )  to  have  modell,  obedient,  humble  Citizens, 
than  the  Glory  of  fo  high  a  Command. 
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ted  to  a  Refinement  of  Pride,  which  by  that  means  receives  more 
Satisfaction  than  in  the  accepting  the  molt  vifible  Marks  of  Ap- 
plaufc  and  Approbation ;  therefore  as  the  former  Motive  has  been 
ipoken  of  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  and  this  latter  Article  is  of 
fo  dubious  a  Nature,  I  lhall  not  infifl  upon  it. 

Their  Courage  is  fo  well  known,  that  l  iliall  not  dwell  long 
upon  it ;  the  Bravery  of  the  Greeks  was  fo  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  Kings  of  i Terjia ,  Lords  of  fb  many  Millions  of 
Men,  never  thought  themfelves  fo  fecure  as  with  a  fmall  Body  of 
Greek  Troops  in  their  Army.  Cyrus  the  younger  would  hardly 
have  attempted  to  dethrone  his  Brother  Artaxerxes ,  had  he  not 
had  thofe  Ten  Thoufand  Greeks,  who  made  that  glorious  Retreat  j 
(after  his  Death)  from  the  very  Heart  of  Terjia  quite  back  to< 
Greece.  The  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  ail  equally  brave  ;  how¬ 
ever  different  their  Education  and  Government,  yet  all  refembled 
each  other  in  that  one  Point ;  I  agree  with  a  Modern  Author, 
that  their  Love  of  Liberty,  and  their  being  divided  into  fo  many 
States,  all  Itrong  and  well  peopled,  and  frequently  at  War,  con¬ 
tributed  no  fmall  Matter  to  their  Courage;  and  (as  I  have  faid 
before)  it  was  a  Maxim  with  the  Spartans  to  conquer  or  die ;  as 
witnels  that  glorious  ACtion,  when  Leonidas  and  his  three  Hun¬ 
dred  Spartans  ftopt  the  whole  Army  of  Xerxes  at  the  Streights 
of  Thermopylae,  and  having  made  a  great  Slaughter  of  the  Enemy,, 
were  every  one  of  them  killed. 

And  the  Valour  of  the  Romans  in  Battle,  is  a  thing  too. 
well  known  for  me  to  expatiate  upon ;  then,  their  Fortitude  in 
bearing  the  Approaches  of  Death,  is  what  few  People  are  ignorant 
of ;  nay,  they  were  too  prodigal  of  Life,  and  often  parted  with 
it  for  Reafons  which  were  very  unwarrantable;  any  great  Mil- 
fortune,  the  Lois  of  Liberty,  Pride  difappointed,  a  bad  State  of 
Health,  Defpair,  ail  thefe  made  the  Heathens  put  an  End  to  their 
Being:  l  fhall  not  inftance  Cato  and  Brutus,  among  the  Romans,. 
and  many  others,  this  is  a  Topick  well  known,  and  the  fame 
Spirit  is  obfetved  amongft  the  Greeks.  ^  Cicero  and  feme  other 
Philofophers  have  in  fome  meafure  blamed  them  for  this  Temper* 


f  See  Xenophon V  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand  Greeks,  and  Plut,  in  A  r  taxer  0 
%  Plut.  in  Cleojn, 


and 
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and  llievvn  that  true  Fortitude  is  in  bearing  Misfortunes  as  be¬ 
comes  Men  ;  but  even  they  added  feme  Claules  to  their  Pre¬ 
cepts,  which  made  them  not  equal  to  Chriftian  Perfection  *  but 
it  mult  be  confefs’d  that  they  met  Death  in  all  its  Terrors,  upon 
all  Occafions,  with  great  Magnanimity. 

W 1  t  h  what  a  Noblenefs  of  Soul  does  Socrates  die  ?  how  glo- 
rioufly  does  he  difeourfe  with  his  Friends  before  his  unjuft  Exe¬ 
cution  !  with  what  true  Greatnefs  does  he  refufe  to  make  his  E- 
fcape,  when  he  might  eafily  have  done  it !  I  could  bring  many 
more  Examples  to  thofe  I  have  already  Ipoken  of. 

How  much  beyond  the  timid  Behaviour  of  their  Sex  did  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Cleomenes  and  the  Wife  of  his  Friend  Rantheus  meet  their 
Fate  in  Egypt !  their  fble  Care  was  to  compofe  their  Bodies  in  a 
decent  Pofture!  When  under  Oppreflion  of  Tyrants,  iiich  as  were 
many  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  with  what  true  Fortitude  didfome 
of  the  noble  Romans  (offer  Death,  as  Seneca ,  Burrhus ,  Thrafea , 
&c.  Even  the  Ladies  among  the  Ancients  made  light  of  that  uni- 
verfal Terror  to  Human  Nature;  as  the  famous  ‘Portia ,  Arria , 
Lucretia ,  and  many  others  ! 

Now  it  is  really  (I  mult  repeat  it)  what  juftly  claims  our  Won¬ 
der,  that  Death  fliould  appear  fuch  a  Trifle  to  the  Ancient  Hea¬ 
thens,  who  had  fuch  a  faint,  fuch  an  uncertain  Idea  of  a  Future 
State.  It  is  liirprifmg  that  the  Love  of  Glory,  of  Fame,  in  fliort, 
that  Pride  fliould  get  the  better  of  that  Paffion  fo  natural  to  all 
created  Beings  ;  but  this  in  reality  was  the  Cafe,  in  moft  of  thefe 
Occurrences  amongft  the  Pagans, 

Nor  was  their  Fortitude  in  bearing  Bodily  Pain  lefs  worthy 
our  Notice ;  this  they  made  light  of,  and  I  have  fliewn  that  the 
Stoicks  would  not  acknowledge  it  an  Evil.  It  was  part  of  the 
*  Spartan  Education  to  be  inlenfible  of  P-ain,  as  may  be  oblerved 
in  all  the  Accounts  of  their  Government^,  (to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  the  Reader :)  In  fine,  a  high  Opinion  of  the  Dignity  of 
their  refpedive  Nations,  and  a  fear  of  being  unworthy  of  fuch  a 
People,  prompted  both  Greeks  and  Romans  to  undergo  Death 
and  Pain  with  great  Tranquillity. 

*  Tresplagds  Spartana  nobilitate  Concoxi,  fays  an  Actor  in  Plautus  —  P aliens  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  fays  Horace,  See  Plutarch ,  Potter  and  Rollin, 

T  %  Some 
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Some  of  them  alio  were  truly  Magnanimous  in  bearing  the 
Death  of  the  neareft  and  dearefl  Relations  very  heroically. f  So 
Ter icles  the  Athenian  fupported  the  Lofs  of  all  his  Sons,  ex¬ 
cept  the  laft,  with  much  Conftancy. 

Fahius  Maximus  made  the  Funeral  Oration  of  his  Son  him- 
felf,  without  any  Emotion.^ 

Others  have  borne  Imprifonment  with  danger  of  Death  or 
Torment  with  great  Hcroifm  :  Thus  did  the  famous  Telopi - 
das*  who  had  fo  nobly  executed  that  Confpiracy  which  freed 
Thebes  his  Native  Country  from  the  Oppreffion  of  the  Lace  demo - 
nians  *  a  Conlpiracy  which,  young  as  he  was,  he  form’d  and  con¬ 
triv'd  himfelf,  and  laid  the  whole  Plan,  which  was  fuecefsfully 
followed  by  himfelf  and  his  brave  Friends.  This  great  Man  was 
put  into  Prifon  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  by  a  vile  Ty¬ 
rant  named  Alexander ,  who  governed  at  Theres  in  Theffaly :  Du¬ 
ring  his  Confinement,  far  from  being  dejeCted,  he  frequently  fent 
the  Tyrant  Word,  that  he  was  a  Monfter,  and  would  infallibly 
perilh  and  fall  a  Vi&im  to  his  own  Crimes  ;  fuch  was  his  Forti¬ 
tude  ! 

I  shall  clofe  my  Obfervations  upon  the  Courage  and  For¬ 
titude  of  the  Ancients,  with  this  Remark,  (which  has  perhaps 
been  made  by  others,)  That  it  is  juflly  Matter  of  Aftonifhment, 
that  the  Afaticks  have  always  been  noted  for  want  of  Courage 
and  Fortitude  ;  and  that  Magnanimity,  Courage  and  Fortitude, j- 
Liberty  and  good  Government  have  been  almoft  always  the 
Grov/th  of  Europe ,  as  well  as  the  Perfection  of  Arts  and  Scien¬ 
ces.  There  may  be  fome  Exceptions  to  this  general  Obfervation, 
but  not  enough  to  deftroy  the  Force  of  it.  And  the  thing  con¬ 
tinues  fo  {kill ;  the  Ter  flans  indeed,  we  read,  were  once  a  hardy 
brave  People,  before  and  at  the  Time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  is, 
before  they  were  grows&opulent  and  great ;  but  after  his  Time  they 
funk,  and  were  ever  afterwards,  with  all  their  Riches  and  Pow7er, 
beaten,  and  at  laft  lubdued  by  the  Greeks  with  a  handful  of  Mem. 

t  Plut.  in  Pericl.  J  Plut.  in  Fab.  Maxim.  *  Plut,  in  Pelopicl. 

f  To  fhew  the  abjeft  Way  of  Thinking  of  the  AJiaticks ,  fevetal  Authors  have  taken; 
Notice  of  the  Meannefs  of  Spirit  of  the  Cappadocians ,  who  being  offered  Liberty  by  the 
Remans ,  abfolutely  refufed  it  ;  Libertatem  repudiaverunt 3  ut  qmmjihi  dicerent  intolerabilemi 
Strab.  Lib,  12. 
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How  far  the  Climate  may  influence  in  Europe  3nd  Afa  to  pro¬ 
duce  this,  I  will  not  determine. 

I  think  atfo  that  it  is  no  frnall  Mark  of  Greatnefs  of  Soul, 
the  great  Propensity  to  Philofophy  obferved  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Youth  ;  this  we  may  take  notice  of  m  Alcibiades ,  who, 
with  all  his  Vivacity  and  Irregularity  of  Temper^  took  a  lingular 
Pleafure  in  liftening  to  Socrates ,  and  even  conceived  a  ftrong 
Affecftion  for  him  ;  and  not  only  he,  but  the  chief  young  Men 
of  Athens  conftantly  attended*  lov’d  and  reverenced  this  great 
Philofopher,  and  were  continually  watching  with  Eagerneis  to 
catch  every  wile  and  good  Precept  that  he  uttered. 

The  fame  Temper  we  read  of  in  the  Roman  Youth,  who  were 
daily  waiting  upon  the  firft  Philofophers  who  appeared  at  Rome , 
and  whom  the  elder  Cato  was  fo  very  averfe  to.  f  We  may  alfo 
rank  under  this  Head,  as  an  Effed:  of  Greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Ele¬ 
vation  of  Genius,  thofe  excellent  Forms  of  Government,  and 
thofe  wife  Laws  eftablifhed  at  Greece  and  Rome ,  which  for  fo 
many  Years  promoted  the  Liberty,  Eafe  and  Happinds  of  each 
People.  It  is  very  certain,  (as  I  have  before  hinted,)  that  the 
Ancients  by  far  lurpafled  the  Moderns  in  the  Arts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  general  Felicity  of  the  People  was  more  their  Aim, 
and  puriued  by  better  and  more  likely  Methods  to  fucceed. 

There  was  a  Greatnefs  of  Soul  much  beyond  any  thing  to 
be  met  with  in  our  Days,  in  Timoleon ,  who  when  he  had  freed 
Syracufe ,  when  he  had  reftor’d  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Sicily  to 
their  juft  Rights,  retir’d  to  a  Country  Seat  in  that  Ifland,  gave 
up  all  his  Command,  and  (pent  the  Remainder  of  his  Days  as  a 
private  Man  ;  and  fuch  was  the  grateful  Refped  which  the  Inha~ 
bitants  of  Syracufe  had  for  him,  that  whenever  any  Affair  of 
Confequence  was  to  be  debated  in  the  publick  Affembly,*  they 
always  defired  his  Prefence,  and  he,  blind  as  he  was,  (for  he  was 
afflicted  with  that  Misfortune  in  his  old  Age,)  was  brought  in  a 
Chariot  into  the  midft  of  the  People,  and  gave  them  his  Opinion^ 
which  was  always  religioufly  follow'd,  and  then  he  returned  home 
amidft  the  loud  Acclamations  of  all  Syracufe . 

t  Plutarch  in  Cato  Cenf.  *  Pint,  in  TimoL 
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What  a  glorious  Satisfaction  muft  this  be,  to  reflect  upon  fo 
many  Thoulands  made  free  and  happy  by  his  Means,  and  to  find 
that  they  preferved  a  due  Senfe  of  the  great  Benefit  he  procured 
them !  I  can  conceive  no  Pleafure  on  Earth  fuperior  to  it, 

One  Example  more  will  conclude  the  Proofs  I  had  to  bring 
of  the  Magnanimity  of  the  Ancients.  The  Son  of  the  great  *  Fa* 
bins  (whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once,)  was  Conful,  and 
commanded  the  Roman  Army  which  was  encamped  near  Rome\ 
his  Father  was  fent  to  him  upon  fome  Meflage  from  the  Senate  % 
and  the  old  Man,  defirous  to  try  his  Son,  went  to  him  on  Hor fe- 
back,  and  entered  the  Camp  in  that  manner,  (which  was  not  cu- 
ftomary ;)  the  firft  Guards  let  him  pafs  out  of  Veneration  for  a 
Ferfon  of  that  Age  and  Reputation ;  but  as  foon  as  his  Son  faw 
him,  he  ordered  his  Officers  to  do  their  Duty,  and  that  if  any 
one  wanted  to*  approach  the  Conful,  they  muft  come  in  fiich  a 
manner  as  fliew’d  RefpeCt  to  that  Dignity;  upon  this  they  made 
Fabius  alight:  Thole  who  were  Spectators  of  this  Scene,  thought 
the  Son  to  blame;  but  Fabius  judg’d  better,  he  ran  to  his  Son  and 
embraced  him,  telling  him  he  was  tranfported  with  Joy  to  find 
that  he  knew  the  Importance  of  his  Office,  and  that  he  deferved 
to  be  Conful  of  Rome . 

Thus  it  appears  what  thtGreeks  and  f  Romans  were  in  thofe 
Times,  which  may  be  called  theTimes  of  their  true  Greatnefs :  When 

they 


*  The  mentioning  again  this  great  Man,  puts  me  in  mind  of  telling  the  Reader,  that 
had  not  I  avoided  as  much  as  pollible  running  upon  trite  Subjects,  I  fhould  have  much 
expatiated  upon  the  Magnanimity  of  the  whole  Body  of  the  Roman  People  during  all 
their  bad  SuccefTes  in  the  fecond  Punick  War  ;  and  particularly  I  fhould  have  taken 
notice  of  their  gallant  Behaviour  after  the  fatal  Battle  of  Cannce  ;  for  it  is  very  certain 
that  what  Mr.  De  St.  Evremond  (in  his  elegant  Reflexions  upon  the  Genius  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  People,  a  Work  of  great  Beauty  and  Spirit )  has  juftly  obferved,  is  true,  that  theTime 
I  fpeak  of  was  the  true  Epocha  of  the  Roman  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  which  was  never  fo  con- 
fpicuous  as  then, 

+  Upon  Occafion  of  the  War  with  Pyrrhus ,  there  were  many  very  magnanimous 
AXions  on  both  Sides  manifefted  ;  as  particularly,  when  the  King  of  Epirus  fent  his 
Favourit zjCyneas  with  Prefents  to  the  Roman  Senators  and  Ladies,  not  one  would  re¬ 
ceive  them  until  that  Prince  fhould  he  declared  a  Friend  of  Rome.  —  And  again,  When 
the  Senate  feemed  inclinable  to  a  Peace  with  Pyrrhus ,  old  Appius  Claudius ,  firnamed  Ca- 
cus ,  or  the  Blind ,  who  had  been  long  retired  from  the  World  upon  account  of  that  Mif- 
fortune,  would  be  conduXed  to  the  Aflembly,  where  he  reprefented  the  Infamy  it  would 
be  to  Rome  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  Pyrrhus unlefs  he  quitted  Italy  ;  and  his  Advice 

prevail’d. 
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they  loft  their  Liberties,  theyfoon  degenerated;  for  Slavery  makes 
Men  bale  and  abjecft;  they  are  obliged  to  ule  little  Arts,  Fawning 
and  Flattery,  Cringing,  and  all  Meannefs,  to  preferve  themfelves 
fafe  from  the  Ill-nature  and  Caprice  of  their  Opprefibrs  ?  they 
cannot  exert  their  Thoughts  or  their  Faculties  ;  inline,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  This  was  the  Fate  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ,  and  this  in  the  End  caufed  their  Deftrudnon.  This  leads 
me  to  obferve,  what  a  mortifying  Reflection  it  muft  be  for  all 
thofe  who  are  Admirers  of  the  Ancient  Greatnefs,  to  confider  by 
what  a  Sett  of  Men  Greece  and  Italy  are  now  inhabited  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  Seat  of  Ignorance  and  Barbarian  Tyranny,  the  other 
of  monftrous  Bigotry  and  equal  Tyranny,  if  we  except  two  or 
three  States,  which  have  indeed  fome  Shadow  of  Liberty,  at  leaf! 
upon  Companion  with  the  others.  Afflided  with  real  Grief  at 
fuch  a  melancholy  View,  a  true  Lover  of  the  Ancients  cannot 
help  exclaiming,  when  he  turns  his  Thoughts  upon  Imperial  Rome, 

How  is  the  Toil  of  Fate ,  the  Work  of  Ages , 

The  Roman  Empire  fallen!  - - •  - — — 

The  M if  refs  of  the  World ,  the  Seat  of  Empire , 

The  Nurfe  of  Heroes ,  the  ^Delight  of  Gods , 

That  humbled  the  proud  Tyrants  of  the  Earth , 

And  fet  the  Nations  free9  Rome  is  no  more  ! 

Italy  that  once  gave  Laws  to  the  greateft  Part  of  the  known 
World,  is  now  tyrannized  by  thofe  Barbarians  {he  once  fo  much 
defpifed  !  and  Rome  itfelf  is  now  a  Prey  to  mitred  Opprefibrs, 
who  make  their  Yoke  as  fixed  as  it  is  heavy,  by  adding  Religion 
as  a  Weight  too  mighty  ever  to  be  moved. 

I  n  o  w  briefly  take  notice  how  much  we  have  of  Magnanimity 
in  the  Chriftian  World.— ~  And  here  I  believe  it  will  appear  very 
clearly,  that  Greatnefs  of  Soul  is  but  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
by  us,  either  in  our  Hiftories,  or  in  our  prefent  Times ;  we  fail 

prevail'd.  —  And  again,  we  muft  obferve  the  Magnanimity  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans 
in  this  ;  that  Prince  fent  the  Roman  Prifoners  to  Rome  with  Fahricius ,  one  of  the  Roman 
Ambaffadors,  upon  their  Promife  of  returning  after  celebrating  the  Feaft  of  the  Saturnalia 
with  their  P  riends,  in  cafe  no  Treaty  was  agreed  on  :  As  there  was  none,  the  Senate 
fent  them  all  back,  and  forbid  any  to  ftay  at  Rome  under  Pain  of  Death. 
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in  every  Branch,  except  in  that  of  Courage ;  that  is  not  wanting, 
particularly  in  this  I (land,  where  People  are  often  too  prodigal 
of  Life;  Nor  in  general  is  Mankind  in  Europe  deficient  in  that 
Point,  as  to  Bravery  in  Battle,  but  that  is  merely  Mechanical  ; 
Men  are  couragious  upon  thofe  Occafions,  (as  I  have  obferved  in 
a  former  Chapter,)  who  fhew  no  Bravery  any  where  elfie.  But  if 
we  come  to  Fortitude,  as  to  the  bearing  up  under  Disappointments 
and  Misfortunes,  that  is  far  from  being  Univerfal ;  nor  is  Mag¬ 
nanimity  fhewn  in  noble  Behaviour  either  to  Friends  or  Enemies ; 
and  the  lame  may  be  obferved  of  former  Ages,  if  we  take  the 
Pains  to  conlult  the  Hiftories  of  thofe  Times.  What  a  Litdenefs  of 
Soul  is  there  in  all  the  Proceedings  between  Chriftian  Nations  f  what 
Artifices,  what  low  Tricks  to  impofe  upon  one  another!  and  the 
fame  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  between  Man  and  Man  ;  it  would 
be  endlefs  (as  I  laid  in  a  former  Chapter)  to  Specify  each  particu¬ 
lar  Inftance,  every  Man  who  is  the  ieaft  verfed  in  the  World,  or 
in  Hiftory,  will  be  eafily  lenfible  of  what  1  fay.  Not  but  that 
there  are  fome  generous  Spirits  we  may  read  of  in  the  Accounts  of 
pall  Times,  and  fome  to  be  met  with  even  in  fo  general  a  Dege¬ 
neracy  ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  Purpofe,  becaule  their  Number 
is  fo  Imall,  and  as  I  have  faid  more  than  once,  the  Wonder  is 
why  all  are  not  fo,  and  that  is  the  Subject  of  this  Enquiry. 

For  certainly  *  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  a  greater  and  truer 
Incentive  to  Magnanimity,  in  all  its  Branches,  than  all  the  poli¬ 
tick  Inventions  of  the  Ancients,  by  their  publick  Eftablilhments 
and  Rewards ;  for  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch 
Means ;  for  it  is  to  be  oblerved  by  what  has  been  1'aid  in  the  firft 
Chapter  on  that  Flead,  that  neither  their  Religion  or  their  Philo- 
fophy  could  be  the  Sources  of  fuch  a  general  Magnanimity :  Now 
let  us  confider  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  we  fhall  find  it  the 
true  Spring  from  whence  Magnanimity  fhould  naturally  arile. 

%  Among  all  the  various  Incitements  which  the  Chriftians  have  to  every  Virtue,  and 
to  confummate  Goodnefs,  over  what  the  Heathens  had,  I  think  the  Confideration  of 
a  glorious  Immortality,  which  we  are  aftilred  of  by  undoubted  Revelation,  is  none  of  the 
Ieaft;  for  if  the  Heathens  were  capable  by  the  mere  Light  of  Nature  to  conceive  fo  high  an 
Idea  of  their  Souls  by  their  faint  Notions  of  Immortality,  (as  we  fee  in  Plato ,  Cicero ,  See.) 
what  ought  to  be  the  Sentiments  of  a  Chriftian  on  that  noble  Topick  ?  Ought  it  not 
to  exalt  our  Souls  beyond  the  greateft  Height  of  Pagan  Magnanimity  and  Virtue,  when 
iWe  confider  that  God  himfelf  has  told  us  we  lhall  live  for  ever  ? 


Re  ve- 
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Revelation  affaires  us  that  we  were  created  by  an  all-wife 
and  all-powerful  Being,  who  has  thought  fit  to  form  us  in  his 
Likenefs,  as  the  Chiefs  and  Lords  of  his  whole  Creation  ;  andfuch 
is  the  continued  Love  of  this  Almighty  Creator,  that  even  after 
the  Forfeiture  of  his  Favour,  he  has  vouchfafed  to  make  Man¬ 
kind  his  Care,  to  be  anxious  for  their  Salvation  ;  which  by  the 
abundant  Tendernefs  of  our  Saviour  was  effeded  by  his  Death, 
by  the  voluntary  Sacrifice  of  himfelf  upon  the  Crofs.  This  is 
what  every  true  Chriflian  is  bound  to  believe ;  it  makes  the  very 
EfTence  of  his  Faith.  What  a  high  Opinion  therefore  fhould  all 
Chriflians  have  of  the  Dignity  of  their  Nature,*  who  have  fuch 
certain  *  Proofs  of  the  Love  of  the  Deity  in  their  Creation  and 
Redemption !  It  is  evident,  that  upon  thefe  Confiderations  Chri* 
ftians  have  Incitements  to  Magnanimity,  far  beyond  any  thing 
that  can  be  found  in  all  the  Education  and  Philolbphy  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  Yet  how  far  inferior  are  they  in  the  Pradice  ! 

I  submit  this  to  the  Judgment  of  the  candid  Reader;  whe¬ 
ther  upon  a  due  Examination  of  Chriftianity,  as  contained  in  the 
holy  Gofpel,  and  then  of  the  abfurd  Theology  of  the  Pagans,  I 
fay,  whether  a  great  Superiority  is  not  to  be  expeded  amongft 
the  Chriflians,  over  what  eould  be  hoped  from  the  Pagans. 

I  n  fine,  nothing  can  exceed  the  Idea  I  have  of  a  true  and  per- 
fed  Chriflian,  according  to  the  Rules  laid  down  in  the  Gofpel  : 
Such  f  they  were  in  the  primitive  Times,  when  the  Precepts  and 
Example  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoflles  were  recent  amongft 
them,  and  confequently  had  a  greater  Influence ;  but  when  they 
had  got  the  better  of  the  Pagan  Oppprdfaon,  they  fbon  degenera¬ 
ted,  and  fell  under  the  Burthen  of  their  own  Sins:  To  what  this 
was  chiefly  owing,  is  the  Aim  of  thisTreatife  to  enquire  into,  for 
the  Fads  are  too  plain  to  be  difown’d. 

*  Nothing  can  more  evince  to  us  the  Neceility  of  Revelation  to  enforce  Moral 
Laws,  than  that  many  of  the  Legiflators  of  Antiquity  were  forc’d  to  pretend  a  Commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Deity,  to  give  their  Laws  their  due  Weight  ;  but  how  did  they  fall 
fhort  in  rhe  Proofs  neceffary  to  eflablifh  that  Belief  ! 

f  What  can  furpafs  the  true  Magnanimity  of  all  the  Primitive  Chriflians,  who 
before  the  Princes  and  Tyrants  of  the  Earth  were  undaunted,  tho’  in  Bonds  and  under 
Oppreflion  ?  And  in  all  the  other  Branches  of  that  Virtue,  they  fhin’d  with  equal  Lu¬ 
ll  re  ;  Forgivenefs  of  Enemies,  being  regafdlefs  of  all  ill  Ufage  which  was  bellowed  on 
them  to  obftrudl  their  Zeal  and  pious  Endeavours  for  the  Converiion  of  Mankind  f  all  thefe 
were  Points  in  which  they  all  adted  up  to  their  holy  Faith. 

u  chap. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  Contempt  of  Money,  and  of  the 
Simplicity  of  Life  of  the  Ancients. 

APaffionate  Fondnels  for  Money  is  often  from  different 
Views  ;  fome  Men  love  to  be  rich,  merely  for  the  Satisfac¬ 
tion  of  thinking  that  they  poffiefs  fo  much  Gold  and  Silver,  al¬ 
though  ic  be  really  of  as  little  Ufe  to  them  as  if  it  were  (till  in  its; 
Original  Earth, 

O  thers  there  are,  who  continually  make  it  their  Study  to 
enrich  themleives  by  all  poffible  Methods,  that  they  may  have  it 
in  their  Power  to  gratify  their  extravagant  Paffions  and  wild  ir¬ 
regular  Ddlres. 

Both  thefe  Species  degrade  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  ;; 
and  both  are  Criminal,  and  Pefts  to  Society. 

F  o  r  as  to  the  firft ;  is  it  not  monftrous,  is  not  there  a  vifible 
Abfurdity,  that  Men  fhould  make  their  whole  Lives  one  continued 
Scene  of  Uneafinefs,  to  amafs  what  they  have  not  the  Spirit  to 
make  ufe  of,  either  for  their  own  Convenience,  or  the  Eafe  of 
others?  Befides,  it  is  Criminal  as  to  Society  ;  becaufe  they  often 
get  Wealth  by  indirect  Means,  by  the  deceiving  the  Umvary  and 
Ignorant,  or  by  taking  Advantage  of  the  Paffions,  Miferies  and  Mif- 
fortunes  of  their  Fellow-Creatures ;  and  then  they  detain  fo  much 
of  the  Money  of  a  Nation,  which  were  it  in  other  Hands  would 
have  a  free  Courfe,  and  circulate  more  to  the  Benefit  of  Mankind.. 
There  is  certainly  fomething  very  unaccountable  in  fucfa  Difpofi- 
tions,  it  muli  be  the  Effedfc  of  a  wretched  Littleneis  of  Soul. 

The  other  Species  is  not  of  a  better  Stamp;  for  their  earneft 
Defire  of  Money  is  to  fatisfy  Paffions  of  an  unwarrantable  Na¬ 
ture,  injurious  to  Society,  and  beneath  the  Dignity  of  their  Na¬ 
ture, 


Not 
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Not  only  this,  an  eager  Fondnefs  for  Things  criminal  and  mean 
generally  puts  them  upon  making  ufe  of  Methods  of  the  fame 
Kind  to  procure  their  own  Contentment.  And  they  are  not  in 
the  lead  the  more  to  be  commended  for  their  ipending  again 
that  Money  which  they  have  been  thus  defirous  of  getting;  (no 
more  than  Catiline  was,  alieni  dppetens ,  fui  profufus  ;)  beeaufe 
in  the  distributing  of  it,  they  feldom  or  never  confult  the  real 
Wants  or  Merit  of  Mankind,  but  only  how  far  they  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  their  Fleafiires ;  and  how  little  the  World  is  benefited  by 
that,  is  eafy  to  conceive  :  nay,  1  affirm,  it  is  made  worfe  by  it; 
for  inch  Fences  not  only  encourage  their  own  Vices,  but  pro¬ 
mote  and  nourilh  thofe  of  others. 

T  he  fame  may  be  laid  of  thofe  who  are  born  to  noble  and 
Iplendid  Fortunes,  which  they  do  not  endeavour  to  encreafe,  but 
make  it  their  Study  to  employ  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Pica! arcs 
abfolutely  unworthy  of  Rational  Beings. 

Thus  Luxury,  Pomp  and  Magnificence  of  all  Kinds,  and  in 
all  Shapes,  is  mean  and  little,  incompatible  with  true  Greatnefs 
of  Mind,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  World. 

That  it  implies  real  Narrownefs  of  Sou!,  to  be  attached  to 
fuch  Trifles,  appears  in  this,  that  all  thofe  Men  amongft  the  An¬ 
cients,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  deferved  the  Name  of  tru¬ 
ly  Great  Men,  have  all  delpifed  and  let  at  nought  all  Luxury  and 
worldly  Magnificence.  Befides,  the  Confequence  of  it  is  often  fa¬ 
tal  both  to  thofe  who  make  uie  of  it  and  to  others;  for  when  Men 
are  got  into  an  irregular  Courfe  of  Life,  void  of  all  decent  ©eco¬ 
nomy,  they  never  re  fled*  in  the  leaft  upon  the  Means  being  gone, 
but  purfue  the  fame  Road,  to  the  Ruin  of  themlelves  and  others. 

But  I  fliall  flop  here,  for  this  is  a  Subjed  lb  beaten  and  worn, 
and  treated  of  by  fo  many  Authors  of  deferved  Reputation,  that 
it  would  be  Vanity  in  me  to  think  I  can  fay  any  thing  new  upon 
it:  I  fliall  only  add,  that  what  I  have  laid  relates  to  Men  in  pub- 
lick  as  well  as  private  Stations,  and  is  much  more  terrible  and 
fatal  to  Society  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

That  the  Ancients  had  that  Greatnefs  of  Mind  which  makes 
Men  defpife  thofe  Things  which  attrad  the  Affedions  of  the  wea¬ 
ker  Part  of  Mankind*  will  appear  Rom  the  following  Difcourfe. 
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It  is  indeed  a  main  Branch  of  Magnanimity,  and  might  have 
been  inferred  in  the  former  Chapter-  but  it  was  fo  remarkable  a 
Virtue  amongft  them,  confidering  the  Difadvantages  they  were 
under  as  to  Religion,  that  I  thought  it  well  deferved  a  Chapter  to 
itfelf. 

Not  but  that  many  both  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  States 
ran  into  the  fame  Vices  that  we  do,  but  yet  it  was  in  the  latter 
Times,  when  they  drew  near  their  DeftruCtion,  of  which  thofe 
Vices  were  the  main  Caufe;  and  even  in  their  worft  Times,  all  their 
Philofophers,  and  all  thofe  who  were  any  ways  Pretenders  to 
Wifdom,  conftantly  declaim’d  againft  Avarice  and  Luxury, 

In  the  firft  Times  of  the  Roman  People,  a  voluntary  Poverty,, 
and  a  general  Simplicity  of  Life  were  abiolutely  neceffary  to  their 
Well-being,  and  to  the  Security  of  their  State;  like  young  Be¬ 
ginners  in  all  ProfefTions  and  Trades,  they  were  forced  to  prac- 
rife  Frugality,  and  to  make  it  general,  by  making  it  honourable. 
This  they  did  not  only  as  productive  in  itfelf  of  fuch  immediate 
Emolument,  but  as  the  Source  of  many  other  Bleffings  and  Vir¬ 
tues,  as  they  well  knew  the  contrary  mull  produce  Avarice,  and 
confequently  Injuftice  and  Balenefs  of  all  Kinds.  This  Maxim 
once  well  fixed,  grew  natural  to  them;  and  in  Procefs  of  Time 
all  thofe  who  were  to  prove  ferviceable  to  the  State,  and  born  to 
increase  the  Grandeur  and  Power  of  Rome ,  conftantly  pra&i- 
fed  this  Virtue :  And  as  they  had  a  true  Contempt  for  Mo¬ 
ney,  fo  they  had  for  every  thing  which  is  purchafed  and  acqui¬ 
red  by  that  alone.  This  noble  Way  of  Thinking  never  totally  left 
them,  till  they  were  abfolutely  degenerated,  and  loft  to  every  other 
Virtue.  It  was  more  remarkable  in  the  Beginning,  as  I  have 
before  faid,  becaule  it  was  more  neceffary  ;  but  theymight  with 
out  offending  againft  Morality  have  gone  a  little  farther,  could 
they  have  ftopt  there ;  but  the  Misfortune  was,  as  foon  as  the 
Boundaries  and  Limits  were  thrown  down,  Avarice  and  Luxury  * 
(infeparable  Companions,)  rufh’d  like  a  Torrent  upon  them,  and 
never  could  be  flopped  unril  they  had  totally  overwhelm’d  the 
Liberty,  and  loon  after  the  very  Being  of  Rome . 

■  m~“  StB* 

*  The  Luxury  and  Magnificence  of  the  Romans  were  prodigious,  and  fuch  as  might 
he  expected  from  thofe  who  were  Mafters  of  the^World  ;  not  only  the  chief  Senators  and 
Patricians ,  Generals  or  Emperors,  but  even  every  private  Citizen  of  any  Subftance,  had  a 

monftrous 
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Savior  Armis 


Luxuria  incubuit ,  viflumqae  ulfcifcitur  Orbern.  Luca  n. 

I  shall  not  infift  long  upon  the  firft  Times  of  the  Roman 
Republick,  fince  that  has  been  a  Topick  fo  often  difcours’d 
upon ;  I  cannot  however  let  them  pals  without  fome  Natice.  It 
was  ufual  in  thofe  Beginnings  of  the  Roman  Power,  for  them 
to  take  their  Generals  from  the  Plough  ;  fuch  was  the  Poverty 
of  thofe  Times ;  of  this  we  have  a  famous  Inftance  in  <j>f  Cincin - 
natus ,  and  Attilius  Regains ,  both  too  well  known  for  me  to 
expatiate  upon.  Thus  Curias  and  Fabricius  were  of  equal  Sim¬ 
plicity  in  their  Lives  ^  it  was  *  fuch  as  Thefe  who  laid  the  Foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Roman  Greatnefs.  Ilia  ruftico  of  ere  attriia  ma¬ 
ntis  (fays  Valerias  Maximus)  falutem  fublicam  flabilierunt ,  and 
that  we  may  not  think  that  this  Poverty  was  not  of  Choice,  let 
us  obferve  the  Conduit  of  Fabricius  under  a  ftrong  Temptation, 
When  Ryrrhus ,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  firft  Chapter, 
made  that  rafla  Attempt  upon  Italy ,  after  fome  Actions  between 
him  and  the  Romans ,  the  latter  fent  Ambaftadors  to  Ryrrhus 
(to  treat  about  the  Ranfom.  of  Frifoners,)  amongft  whom  was 
Fabricias,  The  King’s  Minifters  foon  informed  him  of  the  Me¬ 
rit  of  this  Roman,  and  at  the  fame  Time  of  his  extream  Pover¬ 
ty.  They  could  not  comprehend  that  this  could  be  his  Choice, 
Tyrrhus  therefore  made  it  his  Bufinefs  to  tempt  him,  and  to  this 
Purpofe  offered  him  a  large  Sum  merely  as  a  Gift,  which  Fabricius 
abfolutely  refufed ;  and  upon  this  Head  *P  hit  arch  gives  us  a  great 
Inftance  of  the  Magnanimity  of  this  Man,  both  as  to  his  Con- 

iponftrous  Number  of  Slaves  to  attend  them,  and  all  Things  in  proportion,  Methinks, 
fince  Virtue  cannot  prevail  upon  us,  the  Confideration  of  how  far  we  mult  fall  fhort  in 
our  greateft  Attempts  of  Grandeur  and  Luxury,  ought  to  make  us  renounce  fuch  En¬ 
deavours,  and  thus  grow  wife  through  a  Defpair  of  ever  equalling  the  Height  of  fuch 
Folly. 

*  Ille  triumphata  Capitolia  ad  alia  Corintho 
Vidor  aget  Cur  rum,  cafis  infgnis  Achivis. 

Eruet  ille  Argos,  Agamemnoniafque  Mycenas 
Ipfumque  iEaciden  genus  armipotentis  Achillei ; 

Vitus  avos  T  rojae,  Te?npla  &  termer  at  a  Minervae 
Spuis  Te,  Magne  Cato  taciturn  ;  ant  te,  ColTe,  relinquai  f 
Spuis  Grachi  Genus  ?  aut  Geminos ,  duo  Fulmina  belli 
•Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyae  ?  parvoque  potentem 

Fabricium  ?  velTe  fulco  Serran zferentem,  V  1  r  g. 

re  mpt 
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tempt  of  Money,  and  in  other  Refpecds.  ! Ryrrhm ,  who  had  a 
Mind  to  try  him  every  Way,  order’d  the  Officer  who  had  the 
Command  of  his  Elephants,  (an  Animal  us’d  in  War  by  mod 
Princes  at  that  Time)  to  get  the  largeft  of  them  armed,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Battle,  and  to  place  him  behind  a  Curtain  in  thb 
Place  where  the  King  was  to  be  in  Converfation  with  the  Roman 
AmbafTador.  This  was  done  according  to  his  Command,  and  on 
a  hidden  the  Curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  this  terrible  Animal  ap¬ 
peared,  lifting  up  his  Trunk  and  making  a  horrible  Bellowing. 
Fabricius  had  never  feen  an  Elephant  before,  but  far  from  being 
furpriz’d,  he  only  gently  turned  about  and  look’d  at  the  mon* 
drous  Bead  ;  Neither  your  Gold  Yefterday  (fays  he,  dulling  to 
the  King  of  Epirusf)  nor  your  Elephant  to  Day  have  any  Ef¬ 
fect  upon  me  ! 

Pyrrhus  was  fb  charmed  with  the  Character  of  this  Man, 
that  he  propofed  to  him  to  ftay  in  his  Court,  *  and  affined  him 
he  fiiould  be  the  chief  in  Favour  with  him.  Fabricius ,  no¬ 
thing  mov'd  by  this  gracious  Offer,  anfwered  foftly,  that  this 
would  not  be  expedient  or  prudent  for  him  to  permit  or  defire  % 
“  For,  fays  he,  when  your  People  once  come  to  know  my  Cha- 

radter,  they  will  be  for  having  me  for  their  King  inftead  of  you.” 
This  was  bold,  and  would  be  an  excellent  Anfwcr  were  it  lefs  vain 
and  infolent.  However,  the  King  was  not  m  the  lead  offended 
at  it ;  but  fhew  d  on  his  Part  a  true  GreatnefS  of  Soul,  by  difmiffing 
thefe  haughty  Republicans  with  great  Humanity. 

Cur  i  us  was  of  the  fame  Stamp,  as  to  his  Simplicity  of  Life 
and  Contempt  of  Money  :  For  when  the  Ambaffiadors  of  the  Sam- 
nites  were  lent  to  him  with  Preheats,  they  found  him  in  his  lit¬ 
tle  Dwelling  Tapping  upon  Roots,  and  the  mod  common  Things, 
and  ufing  a  Wooden  Spoon.  His  Anfvver  to  them  was  great,  for 
he  told  them,  that  he  left  them  to  judge  what  thofe  Men  had 
to  do  with  Gold,  who  could  live  as  he  did  ;  that  for  his  Part, 
he  had  rather  be  Mader  of  thofe  who  poffieffied  Money,  than 
have  any  of  it  himfelf.  This  was  the  tru t  Roman  Spirit,  which 
manifeded  itfelf  fo  early,  that  Gonqueft  was  their  firft  Aim,  that 

Wut.  in  Pyrrho, 

Glory 
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Glory  was  what  they  fought  for,  and  not  Riches.  *Such  alfo  was 
Camillas ,  and  fuch  thofe  great  Men  whom  Horace  has  fo  nobly 
celebrated. 


Regulum  &  Scauro s,  animaque  magnse 
\ :Prodigum  Paulum,  fuperante  Pseno, 

Grains  infigni  refer  am  Ca(m£na, 

Fabricium  que 

Hunc,  &  incomptis  Curiurh  Cap  Mis 
c Vtilem  hello  tulit ,  &  Camillum 
Steva  Paupertas,  avitus  apto 

Cum  Lare  fundus =  Ode  rx.  Lib,  r. 

1 

Yet  thefe  Men  were  the  chief  Maui  ft  rates  of  Rome,  com- 
manded  its  Armies,  and  gained  glorious  Victories,  were  dreadful 
to  its  Enemies,  and  its  true  and  only  Protection  and  Defence. 

If  we  leave  thefe  firft  Times  of  the  Republick,  and  come  a 
little  lower,  when  they  were  arrived  at  a  greater  Share  of  Power, 
we  fhall  find  the  fame  noble  Difpofition  ;  let  us  but  confider  Pau¬ 
las  Emilias ,  (the  Conqueror  of  Perfeusf)  under  whoft  Com¬ 
mand  (as  I  have  obftrv’d)  the  Romans  deftroyed  the  Macedonian 
Empire  (which  had  been  raiftd  to  fuch  a  height  of  Glory  by  Alex - 
anderf)  who,  out  of  all  the  Treafures  of  Perfeus ,  would  take 
nothing  for  himfelf or  Family,  except  that  Prince's  Library,  which 
he  diftributed  amongft  his  Sons;  and  to  his  Son-in-Law  Tuber 0, 
as  a  Reward  for  his  Valour,  he  gave  nothing  but  a  fmall  Silver 
Cup.  He  would  not  fo  much  as  iee  or  examine  the  immenft  Trea¬ 
fures  he  had  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  by  Conqueft,  but  fubmit- 

*  There  is  in  Valerius  Maximus  a  fingular  Proof  of  the  Noblenefs  of  Spirit  of  the 
ancient  Romans ,  in  the  Matter  we  are  now  upon.  Upon  an  Embaffy  from  Ptolemy r 
King  of  Egypt ,  the  Senate  in  Return  fent  him  four  Ambaffadors,  who  being  upon  their 
Departure,  received  each  a  golden  Crown  for  a  Prefect  from  that  Ponce,  which  they 
(inftead  of  keeping)  placed  on  the  King’s  Statues  which  were  in  the  publick  Places  of 
his  Capital.  —  He  thereupon  made  them  other  Prefents,.  which  they  accepted  and  brought 
to  Rome  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  arrived,  they  carry’d  them  into  the  publick  1  reafure,  — 
De  publico  Jchicet  minifterio  nihil  cuiquam  prater  Laudem  bene  adminifirati  Officii  accedere  de- 
bere  judicantes.  f  he  Senate  and  People,  not  to  be  behind-hand  in  Generofity,  ordered, 
that  the  Ambaffadors  fhould  receive  an  Equivalent  to  what  they  had  put  in  the  I  reafure, 
as  a  Reward  for  their  Services  :  — ■  What  Greatnefs  of  Soul  is  there  in  this  Affair  on  all 
Sides ! 


ted 
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ted  all  to  the  Difpofal  of  his  Country.  And  this  great  Man, 
after  his  Conquefts  and  Commands,  after  having  enriched  the 
Publick  Coffers  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  the  Citizens  of  Rome  paid  no 
Taxes  for  Years  after,*  (fee  Cicero's  Offices^  Lib.  zi)  after  all 
th  is,  he  did  not  add  one  Farthing  to  his  own  Fortune,  which,  mo¬ 
derate  as  it  was,  he  left  as  he  found  ir. 

And  one  of  his  Sons  fhewed  himfelf  Worthy  of  fuch  a  Father  \ 
for  as  he  had  been  adopted  by  the  Son  of  the  famous  Scifio  A - 
fricanus ,  one  of  the  moft  opulent  Families  in  Rome ,  as  foon  as 
his  Father  ‘Paulus  Emilias  was  dead  he  gave  up  his  Share  in 
his  Fortunes  to  his  elder  Brother  Fabius.  What  generous  Difpo- 
fitions  were  thefe,  how  different  were  they  from  our  Cuftoms ! 

T  he  Simplicity  of  Life,  the  difinterefted  Temper  of  the  elder  Cato^ 
are  admirable  ;  who,  when  he  was  Governor  of  Sardinia ,  inftead 
of  exacting  magnificent  Reception  and  Entertainment  (as  all  ‘  o- 
thers  in  that  Office  ufed  to  do,)  from  thofe  whom  he  governed, 
he  ufed  to  vifit  the  Towns  that  were  fiibjedt  to  him,  attended 
only  by  a  publick  Officer  to  carry  thofe  Things  for  him  which 
were  neceffary  ;  and  he  always  manifefted  the  fame  Diflike  to  all 
Pomp  and  Shew  and  all  Species  of  Luxury  when  he  was  at 
Rome ,  or  at  his  Country  Seat ;  and  he  is  faid  never  to  have  drank 
any  better  Wine  than  any  of  his  Slaves,  or  worn  any  Garments 
but  fuch  as  were  of  the  loweft  Price.  So  little  was  he  to  be 
tempted  by  Money,  that  after  feveral  glorious  Victories  over 
the  Barbarians ,  he  would  not  fo  much  as  touch  any  thing  of  the 
Spoils,  or  fuffer  any  of  his  People  that  were  with  him  to  enrich 
themfelves  at  the  Expence  of  the  Publick.  In  fine,  his  fevere 
and  rigorous  Exadhiefs,  his  incorruptible  Difpofition,  his  great 
Frugality  in  every  Thing  that  concerned  himfelf,  made  him  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  Cenforfhip,  one  of  the  higheft  Offices  in  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  mold  ufeful :  And  he  conftantly  adted  upon  this  Maxim, 
that  Luxury  fooner  or  later  is  the  infallible  Caufe  of  the  Deftru- 
dtion  of  all  Communities. 

There  is  a  f  Particularity  obfervable,  concerning  this  great 
Man,  as  well  as  touching  his  Contemporary  Flamininus,  which  I 
mud  not  omit,  though  foreign  to  my  Purpofe ;  and  that  is,  that 

*  Plut.  in  P.  Emilio.  • 

f  Plut,  in  the  Life  of  Cato  Senior,  and  of  Flamm . 


both 
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both  of  them,  after  having  commanded  in  Chief  the  Armies  of 
the  Repubiick,  and  obtained  great  Victories,  yet  for  the  Service 
of  Rome  they  did  not  diidain  to  ferve  under  other  Generals,  when, 
the  Time  of  their  own  Command  was  expired ;  this  (if  I  am  not  mi- 
ftaken)  was  fometimes  done  by  others,  tho’  I  think  not  fo  re¬ 
markably  as  in  thole  two  great  Perfonages*  This  was  true  Mag¬ 
nanimity  and  AfFedtion  for  their  Country. 

Can  one  be  furpriz’d  (as  has  been  obferv’d)  that  fuch  Spirits 
as  thefe,  which  Rome  frequently  produc’d,  fhould  in  time  exalt 
that  proud  City  to  be  Miftrefs  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  (then) 
known  World?  - 

Next  to  this  Roman  Cenfo r,  we  are  to  take  notice  of  his 
great  Grandfon  Cato ,  who  kill’d  himfelf  at  Utica,  not  to  fall  in¬ 
to  Cafar's  Hands:  This  worthy  Roman  walk’d  in  the  Steps  of 
his  great  Anceftor,  and  is  juftly  celebrated  for  his  Simplicity  of 
Manners,  and  magnanimous  Contempt  of  that  (aimoft  univerfal) 
Tyrant,  Money.  The  firft  thing  we  find  recorded  of  him  in  his 
Life  (fPlut.  in  Cat .  T hie.)  is,  that  having  a  good  Eflate  left  him, 
he  immediately  fold  it,  and  lent  the  Money  to  all  thole  of  his 
Friends  who  had  occafion  for  ir,  without  demanding  any  lute  reft  : 
At  other  times  he  would  defire  them  to  Mortgage  his  Lands  for 
their  Uie,  and  he  himfelf  would  confirm  the  Agreement. 

There  are  few  Inftances  of  greater  Integrity  than  what  he 
ihew’d  in  that  fcrupulous  Nicety  in  his  Care  of  all  the  Effects  and 
Treafures  oiRtolemy  King  of  Cyprus ,  which  he  was  commiflion’d 
by  the  Romans  to  bring  home  to  the  publick  Coffers,  and  of 
which  he  neither  took  any  himfelf,  nor  permitted  any  of  his  Of¬ 
ficers  or  Attendants. 

The  Behaviour  of  the  great  *  Scipio  in  Spain ,  where  his  Cha- 
ftity  and  Geneiofity  were  fo  confpicuous,  is  too  Well  known  for 
me  to  relate. 

The  great  Sentiments  of  Cornelia ,  Mother  of  the  two  Gracchi, 
(thofe  famous  Protestors  of  the  Roman  People,  who  loft  their 
Lives  in  that  Caufe)  is  a  great  Example  of  Magnanimity,  by  her 
defpifing  all  thofe  Trifles  of  which  that  Sex  is  generally  thought 
to  be  fond.  A  Lady  from  fome  Parts  near  Rome  came  to  pay 


*  Tit,  Liv. 


her 
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her  a.  Vi  fit,  and  to  fpend  a  Night  or  two  at  her  Houfe,  and,  as  it 
is  ufual  upon  fixch  Occafions,  brought  with  her  all  her  richeft  Or- 
naments,  her  Jewels,  her  Drefiing-Plate,  She  expected  to 

find  all  thefe  Things  at  the  Houle  of  a  Lady  of  inch  Quality  as 
Cornelia,  even  in  greater  Magnificence  than  thofe  file  had  brought; 
with  her;  but  as  no  Inch  thing  appeared,  file  grew  impatient  to> 
fee  them,  as  is  cuftomary  with  the  Fair  Sex.;  and  not  being  able 
to  forbear  any  longer,  file  begg’d  Leave  of  Cornelia  to  view  hew 
Toilet,  her  Jewels,  The  Roman  Lady  purpofely  Ipun  out 

the  Difcourfe  until  her  Children  came  from  School,  and  then  fiie; 
prefented  them  to  her  Gueft  ;  Here  (fays  flie)  are  my  Ornaments, 
here  is  what  I  value  myfelf  upon  !  Et  heec ,  inquit.  Ornamental 
mea  feint .  —  Valer.  Maxim. 

If  we  come  down  yet  feme  Steps  lower  in  the  Roman  Hiftory, 
we  fliall  find  even  in  thofe  Times  when  th t  Romans  feem  to  have 
much  degenerated,  (without  which  they  could  not  have  loft  their 
Liberty;)  I  mean,  when  they  were  fallen  under  the  abfelute  Do¬ 
minion  of  their  Emperors,  there  yet  remain’d  feveral  Men  of  pri¬ 
mitive  Simplicity  of  Manners,  and  who  had  not  lb  loon  forgot 
the  glorious  Examples  of  their  great  Fore-fathers. 

And  even  feveral  of  the  Roman  Emperors  took  a  particular 
Pleafure  in  {hewing  a  due  Contempt  for  what  generally  captivates 
weak  Minds. 

It  is  certain  that  no  People  ever  were  curft  with- a  worfe  Sett 
of  Princes  than  the  Romans  were;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
who  were  once  fo  nicely  jealous  of  their  Liberties,  fell  at  laft  un¬ 
der  the  Tyranny  of  fuch  Monarchs  as  we  are  taught  that  God  fends 
in  his  Wrath  to  wicked  Nations  :  And  if  it  were  permitted  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  Order  of  Providence,  we  might  be  tempted  to  fay, 
that  fuch  Monfters  were  put  over  the  Romans ,  as  a  Punifliment 
for  their  Conquefts  and  Ufurpations.  But  without  entering  into 
fuch  Difcuflions,  we  content  ourfelves  to  obferve,  that  amongft  fo* 
many  bad  Princes  who  rul’d  thefe  Sovereigns  of  the  World,  there 
were  feme  who  governed  mildly  and  juftly;  and  every  one  of 
thele  afFebted  to  fiiew  how  much  they  ddpiled  Riches,  or  at  leaft 
the  Confequences  of  them,  Luxury,  Pomp,  and  vain  Magnificence : 
Suetonius  obferves  that  Auguflus ,  during  his  whole  Reign,  which 

was- 
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was  near  Fifty  Years,  contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  Apartment 
and  the  fame  Furniture  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End. 

Vespasian,  (tho’  raifed  to  the  Empire  contrary  to  his  Ex¬ 
pedition  when  he  firft  fet  out  in  Life,)  yet  alter’d  not  his  Way 
of  Livingupon  his  new  Exaltation  ;  he  made  it  his  chief  Endea¬ 
vour  to  put  a  Stop  to  Luxury  ;  and  the  abovementioned  Author 
fays  of  him,  that  upon  the  rnoft  folemn  Days  he  always  drank  in 
a  little  filver  Cup  given  him  by  his  Grandmother,  and  that  both 
he  and  his  Son  Titus  (afterwards  nam’d  CDeliciat  humani  generis ) 
always  kept  up  a  little  Paternal  Country  Seat,  without  being  in 
the  leaft  alhancfd  of  its  humble  Size  and  Form. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  through  a  Superiority  of  Genius,  and 
a  true  Idea  of  what  is  really  Great,  abhorred  all  Pomp  and  Luxu¬ 
ry,  quitted  all  the  Marks  of  his  Imperial  Dignity,  and  in  ft  cad  of 
Guards  and  Lidors  with  their  Fafces,  thought  himfelf  more  Ma- 
jeftick  in  the  plain  Habit  of  a  Philofopher,  and  plac’d  his  only 
Grandeur  in  performing  the  extenfive  Duties  of  his  Fundion ; 
that  is,  of  being  a  good  Prince  in  the  fuileft  Acceptation  of 
that  Word. 

Thus  Nerva ,  Trajan ,  Antoninus  •  and  thus  Marcus  Aurelius 
fold  all  thofe  expenftve  Curiofities  and  Rarities  of  their  Palace, 
which  were  far  from  neceffary,  (the  Fruits  of  the  Extravagancies 
of  their  Predeceffors,)  and  applied  the  Money  to  eafe  their 
People. 

Pertinax,  Alexander  Severus ,  amongft  the  Emperors,  are 
prais’d  in  Hiftory  for  the  fame  Negled  of  vain  Superfluities. 

When  the  Ambaftadors  of  Terjia  came  to  *  Trohus ,  (during 
his  War  with  Terfiaj  they  found  him  fitting  on  the  Grafs,  and 
eating  feme  fait  Pork,  cloath’d  in  a  Woollen  Garment:  when  they 
came  near  him,  be  told  them  he  was  the  Emperor,  and  if  their 
Mafter  did  not  look  to  himfelf,  he  would  in  a  fhort  time  lay  his 
Fields  wafte,  and  as  naked  as  his  Head;  upon  this  he  pulled  off 
his  Cap  (which  for  his  Baldnefs  he  was  forced  to  wear)  to  make 
this  Simile  the  more  fenfible  to  them.  The  Report  they  made  to 
their  Sovereign  of  the  Situation  in  which  they  found  the  Roman 
Tmperor,  aftoniftid  the  Terfian  and  his  whole  Army  ;  and  upon 

*  Tillemont  vies  des  Emfereurs. 

'  X  1 
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that  he  foon  haften’d  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  Rrobus ,  upon  the 
Terms  which  he  was  pleas’d  to  dictate. 

Before  I  leave  the  Romans ,  I  muft  not  omit  a  PafTage  which 
is  much  to  the  Honour  of  Scipio  Emiltanus,  who  has  been  before 
taken  notice  of :  This  great  Man,  who  had  had  all  the  Riches  of 
Carthage  in  his  Difpoial,  and  had  much  enrich’d  his  Soldiers, 
died  rather  poor  than  other  wife ;  and  to  fhew  his  Averfenefs  to 
Pomp  and  Luxury,  being  commiffion’d  to  vifit  the  Provinces  by 
Order  of  the  Senate,  he  went  only  accompany’d  by  the  Philofo- 
pher  Ranetius,  his  intimate  Friend,  and  Five  Servants ;  and  with 
this  Equipage  he  fettled  the  Affairs  of  Cities  and  whole  Coun¬ 
tries,  with  as  much  Authority  and  Honour  as  if  he  had  been  at¬ 
tended  by  the  mod  numerous  Retinue:  Cum  per  Socios  &  ex- 
teras  gentes  iter  faceret  non  Mancipia ,  Jed  viAoriee  numeraban- 
tur  nec  quantum  Anri  &■  Argenti ,  fed  quantum  Amplitudinis 
pondus  fecum  ferret  eefthnabatur .  Valer.  Maxim.  How  ftrongly 
does  Seneca  declaim  againft  Riches,  how  much  does  he  fpeak  in 
Favour  of  that  true  Greatnefs  of  Soul  which  he  confefs’d  he  could 
not  totally  be  Mafter  of! 

But  of  all  the  remarkable  Perfons  amongd  the  Romans ?  as  to 
a  well  judg’d  Ufe  of  Fortune  by  a  laudable  Dihribution  of  hisAf- 
fiftance  to  thofe  who  truly  wanted  it,  none  can  liirpais  R  liny  the 
younger:  This  excellent  Perfon  with  a  moderate  Fortune  fhew*d 
fuch  a  judicious  Generofity,  as  aftonifhes  in  fuch  an  Age  as  curs: 
1  fhall  treat  more  fully  of  his  Condud;,  when  I  come  to  examine 
into  the  Friendfhip'  of  the  Ancients;  I  fhall  onJy  obferve  here, 
that  to  fhew  his  Arfedion  to  his  native  City,  *  he  made  a  glori¬ 
ous  Eftablifhment  there;  he  made  it  a  Prefent  of  a  good  Library, 
founded  a  School  for  Youth,  and  gave  wherewithal  to  educate  a 
Number  of  Orphans  and  poor  Children  :  Befides  this,  in  Grati. 
rude  to  his  Nurfe,  he  made  her  a  Gift  of  a  little  Effate,  fufficienc 
to  maintain  her  as  long  as  fhe  liv’d,  f ■  His  great  Humanity  and 
Bounty  to  his  Friends,  fhall,  as  I  faid  before,  be  confidered  in 
another  Chapter.  Such  noble  Sentiments  did  the  wifeft  of  the 
Romans  preferve,  even  in  a  Time  of  general  Corruption  ! 

I  t  is  unneceffiiry  to  defire  the  Reader  to  confider,  that  if  the 
greatefl  Part  of  a  Nation  be  corrupted,  the  Virtue  of  a  Few  (for 
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fb  much  does  Mankind  degenerate,  that  the  Virtuous  are  generally 
in  fmall  Number)  cannot  poffibly  prevent  the  fatal  Confequences 
of  the  Vices  of  the  Majority  :  Thus  it  far’d  with  the  Romans  - 
there  were  Men  in  their  Empire,  even  to  the  lad,  who  were 
Friends  to  Virtue,  but  the  far  greater  Number  were  funk  into  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  was  bad.  This  at  laft  let  the  World  free  from  their 
Yoke  ;  whether  it  fared  the  better  for  being  fo,  is  not  my  Bufi- 
nefs  to  examine  into. 

If  we  now  turn  our  Eyes  towards  the  Greeks ,  we  fhall  find  a 
difintereded  Spirit,  a  Contempt  of  Money,  and  a  true  Magnanimity 
manifefted  in  the  Simplicity  of  their  Manners;  and  ail  this  (to 
my  Eyes  at  lead,)  in  a  more  amiable  Light  than  amongft  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  for  there  was  with  all  their  Virtues  a  Ferocity,  a  Plough- 
nefs,  which  takes  off  from  the  Beauty  of  them  ;  whereas  the 
Greeks ,  generally  Ipeaking,  join’d  a  Gent! ends  of  Temper  with  a 
real  Phiiofophical  Auderity  of  Life;  It  is  remark’d  of  "Pericles, 
that  tho’  he  govern’d  Athens  during  Forty  Years,  and  according 
to  his  excellent  Tade  beautify’d  and  adorn’d  the  City  (as  I  have 
obferv’d)  with  many  of  the  Mader-pieces  of  Sculpture  and  Archi¬ 
tecture,  yet  he  did  not  in  the  lead  enrich  his  Family.  And  to 
prevent  his  being  any  ways  forced  to  augment  his  Fortunes  at  the 
Expence  of  the  Pubiiek,  he  was  the  mod  exad  Oeconomid,  and  du~ 
died  Frugality  in  every  thing  that  he  could  in  the  drifted  man¬ 
ner  ;  for  "he  well  knew  that  if  he  fufFer’d  either  himfelf  or  his 
Children  to  be  extravagant  and  prodigal,  it  would  be  running  a 
great  Hazard  of  forfeiting  his  Integrity. 

None  ever  fiiew’d  thernfelves  more  above  all  Temptation  of 
Money  than  ArijUdes ,  of  which  Plutarch  has  given  us  many  In¬ 
dances  in  the  Life  of  that  worthy  Athenian :  After  the  famous 
Battle  of  Marathon,  where  the  Greeks  gain’d  a  fignal  Vidory 
over  the  Perfians ,  this  Perfon  was  left  to  command  a  Body  of 
Men,  who  were  to  guard  the  Prifoners,  and  take  care  of  the 
Spoils,  which  were  of  an  immenfe  Value  ;  he  not  only  avoided 
taking  the  lead  Part  for  himfelf,  but  kept  a  dridt  Eye  over  every 
one  under  his  Command,  that  not  the  dualled  Portion  of  them 
might  be  touch’d  without  theConfent  and  Knowledge  of  the  Pub  * 

UcL 
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When  *Mafdonius ,  General  of  die  Ptrfiau  Forces  againft 
Greece ,  lent  AmbafTadors  to  Athens  with  very  advantagious  Of¬ 
fers  from  his  Sovereign,  by  this  Means  to  difunite  the  Athenians 
from  the  common  League,  the  Behaviour  of  Arifndes  and  all  the 
Athenians  is  worthy  our  Gbfervatiom  As  foon  as  th  o,  Lac  edema* 
mans  were  informed  of  this  EmbafTy,  they  immediately  lent  alfo 
AmbafTadors  to  Athens ,  to  affure  that  Republick,  that  if  they 
would  adhere  to  the  general  Alliance  of  Greece ,  they  might  be 
certain  that  nothing  fliould  be  wanting  to  them,  and  that  Sparta 
would  take  a  tender  Care  of  all  thofe  incapable  of  bearing  Arms  5 
for  we  are  to  take  notice, >  that  the  Perjians  had  lack'd  and  burnt 
a  great  Part  of  Athens ,  which  had  reduced  that  People  to  great 
Neceffities.  Upon  this,  the  AmbafTadors  of  P'erfia  and  of  Sparta 
were  called  into  the  AfTembly,  where  Arifiides  exprefs'd  to  them 
the  Sentiments  of  all  the  Athenians :  u  We  eafily  (fays  he  to  the 
44  AmbafTadors  of  Sparta,)  forgive  thefe  Barbarians  (meaning 
44  the  Perjianstp  who  judge  of  us  by  themfelves,  and  therefore 
€t  think  we  are  to  be  tempted  by  their  Gold,  and  the  great  Ad- 
44  vantages  they  offer  ;  but  we  are,  with  Reafon,  aftoniilfd  that 
44  you,  that  Spartans ,  fliould  have  fiich  Ideas  of  us  ;  have  you 
44  lb  loon  forgot  the  Magnanimity  of  the  Athenians  ?  Can  you 
44  think  that  our  prdent  low  Situation,  our  Poverty  and  NeceC- 
44  fity  can  make  us  fwerve  from  our  natural  Virtue  ?  No,  we  are 
44  too  much  in  love  with  Liberty  to  Hand  in  need  of  any  Incentive 
44  to  attach  us  ft  ill  ftronger  to  it  :  Therefore,  fays  he,  turning  to 
44  the AmbafTadors of SPer/ia,  and  fhewing  them  the  Sun,  Go  tell 
M  your  Matter,  that  as  long  as  that  bright  Luminary  fhall  enligh- 
4t  ten  the  World,  To  long  will  the  Athenians  wageWar  wither- 
54  fia,  to  revenge  our  ravaged  Lands,  our  Buildings  deftroy’d,  and 
44  our  Temples  profan'd  and  burnt!’5  .With  this  heroick  Anfwer 

•he  difmifs’d  them. 

«  „ 

Aristides,  notwithftanding  all  the  great  Potts  he  had  been 
in,  (the  higheft  his  Country  could  place  him  in,)  remain’d  poor 
to  the  latt  Moment,  and  fbew'd  a  conftant  and  generous  Contempt 
of  Riches  and  all  their  Conlequences. 

The  great  Veneration  the  Athenians  had  for  this  Perfon  up¬ 
on  that  account  as  well  as  others,  appears  in  a  remarkable  In- 
ftance:  A  Relation  of, his,  Toy. Name  Gallias,  was  accufed  of  Tome 
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Crime,  and  being  before  his  Judges,  his  Adverfary,  thinking  to 
aggravate  his  Offences,  tax’d  him  with  a  Bafenefs  of  Soul,  that  he 
who  was  lo  rich,  fhould  fuffer  his  near  Relation,  the  worthy  ArL 
(tides ,  to  remain  in  (uch  apparent  Poverty.  Cal  lias  foon  oblerved 
that  this  Reproach  exafperated  his  Judges  more  againft  him  than 
any  thing  elfe  that  was  alledged ;  he  therefore  bcg’d  Arif  ides  to 
declare  how  he  had  always  behaved  towards  him.  Upon  this, 
that  excellent  Perlbn  came  forward,  and  told  the  Affembly,  that 
Gallias  had  often  prels’d  him  to  partake  of  his  Wealth,  but  that 
he  chofe  rather  to  remain  as  he  was  ;  becaufe  it  was  his  Opinion, 
that  there  was  more  Greatnefs  of  Soul  in  bearing  voluntary  Po¬ 
verty,  than  in  poffeffing  the  greateft  Wealth.  Plutarch  fays,  that 
there  was  not  one  Perion  in  the  whole  Affembly  who  did  not  go> 
home  more  in  love  with  the  Poverty  of  Ariftides ,  than  with  all  the 
Wealth  of  Cadlias.  Pie  dy’d  as  he  had  liv’d,  for  he  left  not  enough 
to  bury  him;  the  Athenians  therefore,  according  to  their  excel¬ 
lent  Difpofition,  took  care  of  his  Funeral*  eredted  a  Monument 
to  him,  and  the  Republick  apply’d  itfelf  particularly  to  provide 
for  his  Children,  who  were  all  maintained  and  married  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  the  Publick,  and  their  Care  extended  even  to  his  Grand 
Children. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  alrnoft  all  other  Points,  the  Athenians 
were  greatly  worthy  of  Praife,  for  however  the  Nicenefs  aud  ! nco ri¬ 
ft  an  cy  of  their  Tempers  might  now  and  then  make  them  jealous 
of  their  great  Men,  yet  when  they  were  dead  they  always  ihew’d  . 
a  due  Relpeci  to  their  Memories,  and  foon  condemn'd  their  own 
Proceedings  towards  them  %  Thus  in  Gratitude  to  the  Memory 
of  Arifogiton ,  one  of  their  Deliverers  from  the  Tyranny  of  the 
Family  of  P  ijifratus ;  as  foon  as  they  were  informed  that  a  De- 
fcendant  of  his  liv’d  poorly  at  Lemnos ,  rhey  fent  for  her  to  Athens , 
gave  her  a  great  Fortune,  and  married  her  to  one  of  the  richeft 
Men  of  Athens:' 

The  next  who  deferyes  our  Notice  is  * Phaeton,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  been  fpoken  of  in  the  foregoing  Chapters;  he  commanded 
the  Athenians  upon  levcral  Occafions,  and  lliew’d  his  Prudence 

Z  ■  'hr  tO 

*  Cornelius  Nepes ,  in  the  Life  of  this  great  Man,  has  given  us  a  noble  Anfwer  of  his.  ■ 
to  the  Deputies  of  Philip ,  Father  of  Alexander ,  who  were  fent  to  him  with  Prefen ts, 
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to  be  equal  to  his  Valour  ;  and  his  great  Integrity  and  humble 
Way  of  Life  makes  him  ftill  more  worthy  our  Admiration.  -Alex* 
cmder  the  Great ,  who  knew  him  perfonally,  was  fo  charm’d  with 
his  Virtues,  that  he  always  ftiew’d  him  particular  Honours ;  and 
when  that  Prince  was  arrived  at  that  Height  of  Glory  to- which 
the  Conquelt  of  4 Perfia  had  railed  him,  he  lent  Meflengers  to 
! Phocion  with  Prefents  of  an  immenfe  Value,  Phocion  asked  the 
Mefiengers,  why  their  Mailer  pitch’d  upon  him  for  the  Object 
of  his  Bounty  ;  becaufe,  anfwer’d  they,  he  knows  your  Worth 
and  Integrity  :  If  he  does,  reply’d  he,  why  will  he  not  let  me 
*  keep  if  ?  Why  will  he  endeavour  to  corrupt  me  ?  And  fo  he 
abfolutely  refus’d  them.  But  not  content  with  this,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  him  home;  there  they  found  his  Wife  kneading  of  Bread, 
and  he  himfelf  before  their  Eyes  went  to  his  Well  and  drew 
Water  ro  wafli  his  Feet.  Such  was  the  Simplicity  of  Manners 
of  the  General  of  the  Athenians ,  who  had  gained  glorious 
Victories 'for  them!  and  was  equally  powerful  and  ufeful  in 
Civil  Affairs!  and  this  at  a  Time  when  the  Athenians  were  the 
moft  civilized  People,  and  the  moft  verfed  in  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
the  whole  World!  At  the  Sight  therefore  of  this  extraordinary 
Way  of  Life  of  fo  great  a  Man,  Alexander's  MeiTengers  were  ftill 
the  more  prefting  with  him  to  accept  the  Sums  they  had  brought, 
alledging,  that  it  was  fcandalous  for  the  Friend  of  fo  great  a  Prince 
as  Alexander  to  live  fo  poorly.  Juft  ill  that  very  Moment  a  Ci¬ 
tizen  happened  to  pals  by  them  with  an  old  tatter’d  Garment ; 
Do  you  think  (fays  \ Phocion  to  thofe  who  were  endeavouring  to 
perfuade  him)  me  inferior  in  Virtue  to  that  honeft  Man  ?  Far  be 
it  from  us,  reply’d  they,  to  think  fo  !  And  yet  (fays  ‘Phocion)  he 
lives  upon  lefs  than  I  do:  In  a  Word,  why  fliould  1  accept  this 
Gold,  if  1  do  not  make  ufe  of  it  ?  And  if  I  do,  1  flrall  make  my 
felf  and  your  Matter  infamous  in  the  Opinion  of  my  Fellow* 
Citizens.  Alexander  was  offended  at  this  Refufal,  and  infifted  up¬ 
on  his  receiving  feme  Favour  of  him;  Phocion  only  beg’d  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  Four  of  his  Friends,  who  upon  feme  account  or  other 
were  Prifoners  at  Sardis  ;  and  thefe  were  releafed  and  fent  to  him 
immediately.  Upon 

which  he  refus’d  ;  and  upon  their  prefling  him  to  take  them  at  lead;  for  the  Sake  of  his 
-Children,  Si  mei  Similes  erunt ,  fays  he,  Idem  hie  agellus  illos  alet ,  qui  me  ad  hanc  dignity 
tern  per  dux  it ;  fin  dijfimiles  fiunt  fiutnrf  nolo  meis  impenfis  ilkrum  ali  augerique  Luxuriant. 
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Upon  another  Occasion,  when  Harpalus ,  whom  Alexander 
had  intruded  with  the  Care  of  the  immenfe  Trcafores  which  were 
at  Babylon ,  (not  able  to  refid  fuch  a  powerful  Temptation,)  had 
carried  them  off,  and  fled  from  AJia  to  Athens ,  he  offered  a  large 
Sum  to  Bhocion  to  buy  his  Favour  and  Protection ;  but  this  gene- 
rous  Athenian  refus’d  to  accept  it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  Affair.  But  Char  teles  his  Son-in-Law  was  not  fb  (crapulous, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  before  the  Judges  of  Athens  forc’d 
to  {land  the  Iffue  of  a  drong  Accufation,  and  in  this  Danger  he 
implor’d  the  Adidance  of  his  Father-in-Law  :  But  Bhocion  would 
by  no  Means  lend  him  his  Aid;  “  For  (fays  he  to  him)  I  gave 
“  you  my  Daughter  in  Hopes  you  would  prove  Virtuous,  and  not 
to  be  obliged  to  afiid  you  in  your  Faults  and  Vices.” 

This  great  Man  had  the  Misfortune  to  have  a  Son  noWavs 
worthy  of  fuch  a  Father,  and  whom  he  made  it  his  chief  Study,  in 
vain,  to  form  after  his  own  Refemblance  ;  but  to  comfort  him 
for  this  Affliction,  he  was  bleffed  with  a  Wife  whom  Hidory  has 
recorded  as  the  Honour  of  her  Sex. 

Upon  a  certain  Occafion,  when  the  People  of  Athens  were 
affembled  in  the  pubiick  Theatre,  it  chanced,  that  the  Perfon  who 
was  at  the  whole  Expence,  had  not  provided  the  Retinue  and 
Ornaments  neceffary  for  one  of  the  ACtors  who  was  to  reprefent 
a  Queen,  (for  amongd  the  Ancients  they  had  no  Women  upon 
the  Stage,)  this  made  the  ACtor  hefitate,  and  lliew  an  Unwilling- 
neft  to  come  upon  the  Stage  :  The  Perfon  who  was  the  Director, 
angry  at  this  untimely  Piece  of  Pride*  pufhed  him  on,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  laid,  “  Do  you  not  fee  there  the  Wife  of  Bhocion 
with  only  one  Maid  with  her;  and  yet  you  pretend  to  {hew 
“  your  Haughtinefs,  and  endeavour  by  fuch  ACtions  to  corrupt 
u  our  Women  l”  This  was  {poken  fo  loud,  that  the  whole  Audi¬ 
ence  heard  it;  and  as  it  immediately  druck  them  with  the  Truth 
and  Judnefs  of  the  Thought,  they  approved  it  by  a  Thunder  of 
Applaufe.* 

There  is  a  Circnmdance  in  the  Life  of  this  Lady,  which  is 
much  to  her  Praife,  and  which  is  not  unlike  what  I  have  already 
related  concerning  Cornelia ,  the  Mother  of  the  two  Gracchi . 


*  Plut,  in  Phocionis  JTka, 
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A  Woman  of  the  firft  Quality  of  Ionia  (a  Country  famous  for 
Luxury,)  came  to  pay  her  a  Vifit,  and  amongft  other  Difcourfe, 
gratified  her  Vanity  by  boafting  the  Quantity  and  Richnefs  of 
her  Jewels,  &c.  to  which  Thociojf  s  Wife  made  no  other  Anfwer 
but  this,  “  As  for  me,  (faid  ihe,)  I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of 
u  but  Thocion ,  who  has  been  chofen  General  of  the  Athenians \ 
“  for  twenty  Years  together  !” 

At  fuch  a  Place,  fo  fertile  in  great  Spirits  as  Athens  was,  Men 
who  were  not  of  that  fin'd:  Probity  had  fometimes  ftarts  of  Mag¬ 
nanimity  in  the  Point  now  before  us ;  for  Themijiocies,  who  is 
taxed  with  being  too  fenfible  of  the  Power  of  Riches,  in  one  In- 
fiance  at  lead,  ailed  contrary  to  that  Weaknefs;  for  he  gave  his 
Daughter  rather  to  a  Man  of  Worth  in  low  Circumftances,  than 
to  a  rich  one  without  Merit.  Cicero  in  his  Book  of  Offices  has 
taken  notice  of  this,  and  given  it  a  good  Turn,  for  he  makes  him  fay, 
Ego  vero  malo  virum  qui  pecunid  egeat-  quant pecuniam  qu<e  viro  ! 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Athenians  •  and  before  I  quite 
take  my  Leave  of  them  in  the  Article  we  are  now  upon,  I  mud 
juft  bring  one  Example  of  the  noble  Sentiments  of  that  People  in 
a  coliedive  Body. 

The  People  of  Athens  were  prefent  at  the  Reprefentation  of  a 
*  Piece  of  the  famous  Euripides ,  in  which  the  Poet  had  put  into 
the  Mouth  of  one  of  the  principal  Perfons,  a  Speech  in  Praife  of 
Wealth,  which  ended  with  this  Thought,  viz.  Riches  make  up 
the  fbvereign  Happinefs  of  Man,  it  is  with  Reafon  they  are  fought 
for  and  efteemed  by  Gods  and  Men.  The  whole  Audience  im¬ 
mediately  rofe  up  with  the  greateft  Indignation  at  fuch  Sentiments* 
and  would  have  banifhed  the  Poet  from  Athens  that  very  Mo¬ 
ment,  had  he  not  come  forward  himfelf  upon  the  Stage,  and 
begg’d  them  to  have  Patience,  and  they  fhouid  then  fee  that  he  had 
done  true  Poetical  Juftice  upon  the  Perfon  who  had  uttered  fuch 
bale  and  pernicious  Sentiments. 

What  a  Leffon  is  this  for  the  Audience  in  this  Ifland,  who 
can  fit  unconcerned,  nay,  take  Delight  to  fee  fuch  Things  upon 
the  Stage,  and  hear  fuch  Sentiments  and  Maxims  as  are  a  Scandal 
to  our  Country,  and  lliocking  to  all  Religion  and  Morality ! 


%  Sencc,  Epijh 
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I  have  purpofely  omitted  to  mention  Socrates ,  as  to  the 
Contempt  he  always  fliewed  of  Money;  for  the  Sublimity  of  his 
Chara&er  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  this,  and  all  other  Points,  that 
I  think  it  abfolutely  fuperflucus  to  bring  him  as  an  Example. 

Now  as  to  the  Spartans ,  their  wile  Legislator,  well  knowing 
the  fatal  Effects  of  Luxury  and  Avarice,  took  the  mod  effectual 
Methods  to  banifn  all  luch  Paffions  from  amongft  them;  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  Detail  in  relation  to  that  Matter ;  I 
only  briefly  obferve,  that  Simplicity  of  Life  and  Contempt  of 
Money  were  the  chief  Parts  of  the  Character  of  a  true  Spar + 
tan  ;  *  and  as  long  as  they  kept  to  thole  Maxims,  they  remained 
fecure,  and  from  the  Moment  that  they  fwerved  from  them  they 
began  to  decline,  and  in  the  End  became  effectually  humbled. 

Their  particular  Character  and  Genius  is  no  where  better 
fhewn,  than  in  one  Inftance,  and  that  is,  of  the  great  Agefi- 
laus,  who  has  been  before  mentioned.  This  King  of  Sparta  had 
puflied  his  Conquefts  and  Succeffes  in  Per  fa  to  a  great  Height, 
and  made  the  Sovereign  of  that  vaft  Empire  tremble  even  upon 
his  Throne ;  one  of  his  Satrapes ,  or  Governors  of  Provinces, 
defired  therefore  an  Interview  with  Agefilaus ,  in  order  to  come 
to  fome  Accommodation :  The  Spartan  came  firft  to  the  Place, 
and  patiently  fat  himfelf  down  upon  rhe  Graft  under  a  Tree  : | 
When  the  Perfan  arrived,  his  Slaves  preceeded  him,  and  fpread 
the  fofteft  Skins  and  fineil  Carpets  for  him  to  fit  upon,  according 
to  the  Afiatick  Cuftom ;  but  when  the  Barbarian  law  the  noble 
and  majeftick  Simplicity  of  the  Spartan  King,  he  was  afliamed  of 
his  own  effeminate  Luxury,  ordered  all  his  Carpets  and  Skins  to 
be  taken  away,  and  feated  himfelf  on  the  Graft,  in  Imitation  of 
Agefilaus . 

The  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  not  the  only  People  of 
Greece  who  have  left  us  great  Examples  in  the  Virtues  which  we 

*  As  for  Inftance,  the  State  fined  two  Perfons  very  feverely,  for  refufing  to  marry 
the  Daughter  of  the  famous  Lyfander  ;  only  becaufe  they  found  at  his  Death,  that  he 
had  left  them  nothing.  We  are  to  obferve  under  this  Article,  that  at  Sparta  there 
were  not  only  Punifhments  inflated  by  the  Laws  upon  thofe  who  refufed  to  marry,  and 
who  married  too  late  in  Life,  but  alfo  upon  thofe  who  married  from  mean  Views,  or 
into  fcandalous  Families  ;  fo  careful  were  they  to  propagate  Virtue*  and  to  prevent  De¬ 
generacy  ! 

f  Plut,  in  Agefil. 
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treat  of  in  this  Chapter  ;  I  could  produce  many  others  in  the 
veral  Parts  of  that  Country,  but  that  I  may  avoid  being  too  pro-, 
lix,  I  mail  content  myfelf  with  one  or  two  more. 

Aratus,  General  of  Achaia ,  (one  of  the  greateft  Men  that 
we  read  of)  was  very  eminent  that  way  ;  *  all  the  Prefents  and 
Money  which  he  received  from  feveralMonarchs  who  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  Efteem  and  Affeddon  for  him,  he  apply’d  to  heal  theDivi- 
fions  of  Greece ,  gave  Money  to  fome  to  keep  them  quiet,  paid 
the  Debts  of  others  to  prevent  their  being  fond  of  Changes  and 
Seditions  ;  in  fine,  he  employ'd  all  the  Monies  he  could  poffibly 
fpare  to  procure  the  Publick  Good. 

But  of  all  the  Heroe^  of  which  Greece  has  been  fo  fertile, 
none  I  think  can  furpafs*  Epam'mondas g  he  is  acknowledged  by 
Hiftorians  to  have  been*  the  moft  expert  General  the  Grecians 
ever  had*  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  were  greateft,  his 
publick  or  his  private  Virtues,  and  his  Capacity  was  equal  to  both 
in  whatever  he  undertook  *  in  fine,  he  was  a  moft  accomplish'd 
Perfbn,  and  his  acquired  and  natural  Perfections  were  equal,  if 
not  fuperior  (take  him  altogether,)  to  any  thing  ever  known  in 
G?  ' eece .  Born  in  an  obfeure  Country,  which  was  under  the  Re¬ 
proach  of  not  being  capable  of  producing  any  Great  Men,  he  and 
the  famous  \fPelofidas ,  by  their  Virtues,  their  Bravery  and  Con- 
dud:,  rais'd  it  to  inch  a  H eighth,  as  to  make  it  formidable,  and. 
create  a  Jealoufy  in  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  the  latter  of  whom  Efia- 
minondas  humbled  even  to  a  degree  of  Companion,  by  his  glori¬ 
ous  Vidfories  at  Leu  fir  £  £  and  Mantinea ,  in  the  laft  of  which  he 

loft 


*  Plat,  in  Vita  Arat. 

f  Pelopidas  may  ferve  as  an  Inftance-of  one  who  made  a  right  Ufe  of  his  Fortunes  ; 
for  this  generous  Theban ,  in  Imitation  of  the  Simplicity  of  Manners  of  his  Friend  Epa- 
minondaSy  (whom  he  could  never  perfuade  to  partake  of  his  Wealth)  lived  like  a  true  Phi- 
lofopher  himfelf,  and  diftributed  his  Riches  among  all  thofe  Men  of  Worth  who  apply’d 
themfelves  to  him.  We  muff  not  omit  obferving  the  ftridi  and  remarkable  Friendfhip 
which  was  conftant  between  him  and  Epaminondas ,  altho’  they  were  both  concerned  in, 
the  Management  of  the  Publick  Affairs  ;  no  Jealoufy,  no  Envy  between  them,  but  a 
fincere  Joy  at  each  other’s  Glory  and  Succefles.  What  Magnanimity  and  Affection  for 
their  Country  was  this  !  and  how  different  from  our  Manners  ! 

J  The  Behaviour  of  the  Spartans  after  this  terrible  Defeat,  will  give  my  Reader  a. 
clearer  Idea  of  that  People,  than  any  thing  which  can  poffibly  be  Paid  ;  At  the  Time 

this 
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loft  his  Life ;  and  in  that  final  Circumflance  his  Behaviour  was 
truly  heroical,  for  when  upon  his  Wound  he  was  carried  into  his 
Tent,  as  foon  as  he  was  certain  /hat  th et  Thebans  were  victorious, 
he  declared  he  died  with  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction,  and  thought  it 
the  1110ft  glorious  Moment  of  his  Being.  Cicero ,  who  was  no 
bad  Judge  of  true  Greatnefs  and  Virtue,  gives  the  Preference  to 
Epaminondas  over  all  the  mod  famous  Men  of  Greece  ;  Epami - 
nondas  (fays  he,  Acad,  ^ureft.  lib.  1.)  Trinceps ,  meo  judicio ,  Grae- 
cite.  But  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  ftrong  *  Contempt 
he  always  fhew’d  for  Wealth:  In  vain  his  Friend  Pelopidas ,  who 
was  poflefs’d  of  a  plentiful  Fortune,  in  vain  did  he  prefs  him 
to  partake  of  it,  Epaminondas  perfifted  in  his  Refulal ;  and  not* 
Withftanding  all  his  Victories  and  his  high  Pofts,  he  left  not  enough 
to  defray  the  Charges  of  his  Funeral,  but  was  buried  at  the  Pub- 
lick  Expence. f  Nothing  gives  us  a  better  Idea  of  the  Worth  of 

this  great  Man,  and  his  Capacity  in  all  refpects  than  this,  that 

»  * 

this  Battle  was  fought,  they  were  efteemed  the  chief  People  in  Greece  for  their  Bravery 
and  Power  ;  but  the  great  Epaminondas  convinc’d  them  of  the  contrary  ;  when  the  News 
of  the  Defeat  was  carry ’d  to  Sparta ,  the  People  were  actually  celebrating  the  Gymnick 
Games,  and  the  Town  was  full  of  Strangers,  whom  Curiofity  had  drawn  together  ; 
the  Ephori  would  not  fuffer  the  Games  to  be  interrupted,  how  fenfible  foever  they  were 
of  this  fatal  Difafter  ;  they  fent  to  each  Houfe  the  Names  of  thofe  who  were  kill’d,  and 
the  next  Morning  the  Parents  of  thofe  who  fell  in  the  Battle,  ( particularly  their  Mo¬ 
thers,)  congratulated  each  other  upon  the  glorious  Deftiny  of  their  Sons,  and  throng’d  to 
the  Temples  to  thank  the  Immortal  Gods  ;  whilft  thofe  whofe  Children  had  efcaped 
with  Life,  held  down  their  Heads  with  Sorrow  and  Shame,  and  mutally  condol’d  each 
others  Misfortunes  :  Such  was  the  EffedLof  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus !  and  fuch  the  Mar¬ 
tial  Spirit  which  they  infpir’d  !  Pint. 

*  Hiftorians  remark  of  him,  that  he  was  as  free  from  Ambition  as  from  Luxury  and 
Avarice,  and  that  in  all  his  high  Pofts  and  Commands  he  made  it  evident  the  Service 
of  his  Country  was  his  only  View,  and  for  that  alone  he  was  prevail’d  upon  to  quit  his 
Study  and  Retirement  ;  Fait  incertum  ( fays  fufin )  vir  melior  an  dux  ejjet,  nam  &  impe - 
Hum  non  fibi femper ,  fed  Patrice  quafivit ;  &  Pecuniae  adeo  parcus  flit  ut  fumptus  funeri  deejjet 
Cf  Gloria  quoque  non  cupidior  quam  Pecunice ,  quippe  recufanti  omnia  impend  ingejla  funt  hono- 
refque  ita  gefit  ut  Ornamentum  non  accipere ,  fed  dare  ipft  Dignitati  videretur,  Jam  Lite - 
rarum  fudium ,  jam  Philofophia  Dodfrina  tanta  ut  mirabile  videretur  unde  tarn  infgnis  militia 
Scientia  homini  inter  Lit  eras  nato,  What  a  glorious  Character  is  this!  and  how  rarely 
found  in  the  World! 

t  See  Plut.  and  Cornel,  Nepos* , 
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after  his  Death  Thebes  funk  into  its  former  Obfcurity,  and  was 
never  after  remarkable.  ^ 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Ancients,  it  is  eafy 
for  us  to  conclude,  that  all  thofe  who  were  truly  Great  have  con- 
ftantly  been  avowed  Enemies  to  heaping  up  immoderate  Wealth, 
and  to  all  its  vain  or  criminal  Confequences  :  Let  no  one  object 
to  me  Ctffar,  Alexander ,  Mark  Anthony ,  and  fome  others,  tor  I 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  Great  Men  ;  none  can  be  fo  in  the  Arid: 
Senfe  of  the  Word,  but  fuch  as  are  Good  and  Juft  in  the  general 
Courfe  of  their  Adions ;  and  I  think  thofe  abovementioned  can¬ 
not  come  under  that  Denomination :  Are  Cafar  and  Alexander  to 
come  in  Competition  with  fitch  Men  as  T hoc  ion  and  Efaminondas , 
who  had  Rich  fublime  Virtues  join'd  to  an  equal  Capacity  ?  The 
Thing  is  fo  plain,  I  fhall  dwell  no  longer  upon  it. 

How  fhall  we  account  for  this  Nobleneis  of  Sentiments,  this 
true  Magnanimity  in  their  Contempt  of  Money,  and  in  defpifingall 
thofe  fuperfluous  Things  which  are  the  chief  Objeds  of  theftrong 
Defire  of  the  Majority  of  Mankind  ?  It  is  clear  that  their  Reli¬ 
gion  could  not  furnifli  them  with  fuch  heroical  Ideas ;  for  I  have 
ihewn  in  my  firft  Chapter,  that  it  was  of  fo  abfurd  and  contra- 
didory  a  Nature,  that  no  good  Strudure  could  be  railed  upon 
fuch  a  Foundation.  Befides,  they  had  a  Deity  who  was  the  Source 
and  Patron  of  Wealth,  whom  they  ador’d  under  the  Name  of  Tht- 
tus  ;  add  to  this,  that  all  their  Religious  Worlhip,  their  Sacrifi¬ 
ces,  their  publick  Games  in  Honour  of  their  Gods,  their  Offer¬ 
ings,  were  of  fuch  an  immenie  Richneis  ;  fuch  Magnificence,  fiich 
Wealth  *  was  difplay’d,  as  muft  make  the  Generality  conceive  that 

the 


J  T  he  Thebans  had  a  glorious  Inftitution,  which  I  muft  obferve  to  the  Reader ;  it 
was  what  they  called  the  Sacred  Battalion ,  it  confuted  of  three  Hundred  young  Men,  all 
united  by  ftrifit  Friendfhip,  and  bound  by  an  Oath  (a  thing  facred  and  inviolable  amongft 
the  Ancients  during  their  belt  Times,)  to  defend  each  other  in  Battle  to  the  laft  Extre¬ 
mity,  and  never  to  be  put  to  Flight,  but  to  prefer  Death  to  that  Ignominy.  What  a 
noble  Body  of  Men  was  this,  and  what  an  heroick  Example  to  the  reft  of  the  Army  ! 
The  famous  Pelopidas  commanded  this  Battalion  at  the  Battle  of  LeuElra.  Plut. 

*  This  Pomp  and  this  Magnificence  were  vaftly  great,  and  maybe  taken  notice  of  in 
almoft  all  the  Hiftories  and  Accounts  of  the  Ancients:  But  there  is  extant  in  Athenaus 
fuch  a  Defcription  of  a  Religious  Proceflion,  as  appears  almoft  incredible  ;  it  was  in 
Egypt)  by  Order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ,  upon  his  Acceftion  to  the  Throne  by  the  Ab¬ 
dication  of  his  Father  Ptolemy  Soter  5  Athenaus  defcribes  that  Part  of  the  Proceflion  which 

relates 
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the  Deities  delighted  in  fuch  Worfhip,  that  is,  took  a  Pleafure  in 
Riches  and  Luxury  ;  What  mud  be  the  Confequence  of  fuch  an 
Opinion,  but  that  Mankind  fhould  conform  to  what  they  thought 
the  Will  of  the  Gods?  But  that  the  contrary  is  true,  I  have  evi¬ 
dently  made  appear. 

Nor  could  they  have  any  greater  Help  from  their  Philofophers, 
fmce  all  the  different  SecSts  jarr’d  continually,  and  all  were  equal¬ 
ly  pofitive  and  obftinate  as  to  what  made  the  Chief  Happinefs  of 
Man,  and  confequently  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  Objedt  of  their 
Willies,  and  their  only  Aim  :•  and  they  could  no  more  agree  upon 
the  Subject  of  Wealth,  &e.  than  upon  any  other.  Notwithdand- 
ing  all  thefe  Disadvantages,  we  have  feen  how  far  they  carried  the 
Force  and  Strength  of  their  Virtue. 

If  I  were  to  account  naturally  for  the  Reafon  why  a  volunta¬ 
ry  Poverty  and  Simplicity  of  Manners  are  the  condant  Attendants 
upon  a  Soul  really  Great,  I  ihould  think  it  is  becaufe  nothfhg  can 
imply  more  Littlenefs  or  Meannefs,  than  to  have  many  Wants,  to 
have  our  Happinefs  depend  upon  external  Things  ;  this  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  Cafe,  where  Riches,  Luxury  and  Magnificence  are  effentiai 
to  our  Felicity,  and  make  as  it  were  Part  of  our  Conditution  ;  he 
is  mof!  like  the  perfected  of  Beings,  he  approaches  the  neared  to 
the  Divinity,  who  can  make  his  Contentment  confid  in  himfelf* 
and  is  the  lead  liable  to  the  Impreffions  of  Fortune  bad  or  good* 

In  fe  ififo  totus  teres  atqtie  rotundas.  Ho  a. 

Whoever  will  contemplate  with  a  judicious  and  unprejudiced  Eye 
the  prelent  Behaviour  of  Mankind  in  regard  to  the  Point  we  are 
now  upon,  mud  own  that  the  World  is  lunk  into  fo  abjed  a  State 
as  one  could  hardly  have  imagin’d,  only  by  bare  Refledion  upon 
the  Helps  and  Advantages  they  have  to  fudain  their  Virtue,  parti* 
cularly  in  this  liland. 

It  is  an  Obfervation  as  common  as  it  is  ancient,  that  Polite^ 
nefs  in  a  Nation  naturally  introduces  Corruption ;  this  is  true  in 

relates  to  Bacchus ,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  all  the  reft,  (Tor  every  one  of  the  Gods 
had  on  that  Day  a  Pomp  of  equal  Greatnefs;)  in  fine,  it  is  furprifing,  almoft  above 
Imagination.  Mr.  Rolling  in  his  excellent  Hiftory  of  the  Greeks ,  Egyptians ,  &c.  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  an  Ahftrad  of  it, 
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Fad:,  but  from  miftaken  Notions  of  Politenefs}  for  what  we  mean 
by  that  Word,  is  Infmcerity  and  Falfhood  eftablifh’d  into  Cuftom, 
whereby,  by  flattering  the  Pride  of  others,  we  fecure  ourfelves  in 
all  refped:s,  and  have  our  Pride  gratify’d  in  return  :  And  as  old 
Syfhax  fays,  although  with  a  different  Meaning, 

What  are  thefe  wond’rous  civilizing  Artsy 
This  Tolijh  and  this  fmooth  Behaviour , 

That  render  Man  thus  t  rati  able  and  tame  ? 

Are  they  not  only  to  difgnife  our  Taffons , 

To  fet  our  Looks  at  Variance  with  our  Thoughts , 

To  check  the  Starts  and  Sallies  of  the  Soul , 

And  break  off  all  its  Commerce  with  the  Tongue ; 

In  jhort ,  to  change  us  into  other  Creatures 

Than  what  our  Nature  and  the  Gods  defign'd  us  ?  Cat  o. 

© 

It  is  moreover  the  Creation  of  new  Wants,  or  increafing  thofe 
we  have,  by  refining  upon  them  ;  to  fatisfy  which,  numberlefs  Arts 
and  Trades  are  invented  and  carried  to  great  Perfection  ;  and  to 
encourage  thefe,  Money  is  employ’d  and  made  a  neceflary  In¬ 
gredient  to  flimulate  the  Induftry  and  Ingenuity  of  the  lower  Part 
of  Mankind,  who  are  infenfibfe  to  Glory.  When  therefore  Men 
have  not  this  univerfal  Engine,  they  are  tempted  to  ufe  indired: 
Means,  injurious  to  Society,  to  procure  it :  And  thus  to  fatisfy 
thofe  Defires  and  Pleafures,  thoie  fuperfliious  Conveniencies  of 
Life  which  their  own  Corruption  of  Heart  firft  gave  Rife  to,  they 
are  obliged  to  fall  into  the  moil  abominable  Crimes.  In  thisSenie 
therefore  it  is  rrue  that  Politenefs,  Luxury  and  Corruption  are  al¬ 
ways  infeparable.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Improvement  of 
xnoft  Arcs  and  Sciences,  which  are  alfo  (in  a  great  meafure)  the 
Fruits  of  corrupted  Minds  in  a  People  ^  becaule  many  of  them  are 
Invented  or  improv’d,  and  carry’d  to  a  great  Height,  merely  in 
confequence  of  the  View  that  is  had  to  the  Gratification  of  the 
fenfelefs  and  deftruduve  PafTions  of  Mankind  :  Thus,  as  all  thefe 
Things  are  the  Effects  of  the  fame  Corruption  which  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  no  wonder  we  find  them  flourifh  together  ;  this  is  certainly 
remarkable  in  the  whole  Chriflian  World ;  and  therefore  if  we 
take  Politenefs  in  that  Senfe,  the  moft  impolite  and  the  leaft  know¬ 
ing 
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ing  People  are  certainly  the  moil  virtuous.  But  according  to  the 
Idea  I  have  conceiv’d  of  what  ought  to  give  a  People  the  Repu¬ 
tation  of  being  Polilh’d,  Virtue  muft  be  a  necefTary  Confequence 
of  it ;  and  as  to  the  Improvement  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  can 
eafdy  imagine  all  thofe  necefTary  to  the  Well-being  of  Mankind, 
and  conducive  to  their  true  Felicity,  by  the  increasing  of  Morali¬ 
ty,  to  be  carried  to  great  Perfection  without  any  Detriment  to 
their  Innocence  of  Life  ;  the  Number  of  fuch  indeed will  be  much 
reduced,  according  to  my  Syftem. 

In  fhort,  I  think  true  Politenefs  confifls  in  being  under  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Religion  and  Morality,  and  in  having  an  unbounded 
Benevolence  to  all  our  Fellow-Creatures,  in  adhereing  ftridtly  to 
the  Laws  of  Society,  in  a  Gentlenefs  of  Manners,  in  Humility, 
in  a  Diffidence  of  our  own  Worth  and  Abilities,  in  never  fuffering 
©urownEafe  and  Felicity  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  reft  of  Man¬ 
kind  j  nay,  to  make  it  confift  in  procuring  that  of  others :  In  fine, 
I  ihould  never  have  done,  if  I  fliould  iully  enumerate  the  many 
Branches  of  Goodnefs  which  I  conceive  are  necefTary  to  make 
a  People  Polite  in  the  true  and  genuine  Senfe ;  it  is  fuch  Qualities 
that  ought  to  diftinguiJh  us  from  Brutes  and  Barbarians  ;  and 
where-ever  they  are  generally  practis’d,  luch  a  People  are  truly  Po* 
lite,  let  them  be  Hottentots ,  or  what  we  falfely  think  the  lowed 
of  Mankind,  Therefore  let  none  boaft  of  a  polilh’d  World,  un- 
lels  Virtue  be  the  Balls  and  View  of  Politenefs,  which  alone  can 
make  Mankind  happy  -  in  a  Word,  unlels  the  Defires  and  Aim  of 
thole,  who  wou’d  wear  off  the  uncouth  Dilpofition  of  Mankind,, 
tend  manifeftly  to  this  good  End ; 

To  civilize  the  rude  unpoliJVd  World, , 

And  lay  it  under  the  Reftraint  of  Lawsy 
To  make  Man  mild  and  foe  table  to  Man  ; 

To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  Savage 
With  Wifdom ,  Difcipline  and  Liberal  Arts ; 

The  Embe  lli foments  of  Life :  Virtues  like  thefie 
Make  Human  Nature  Jhiney  reform  the  Soul \ 

And  break  our  fierce  Barbarians  into  Men *  C  at-q» 
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But  with  us  the  Cafe  is  far  otherwife,  we  have  the  falfePolite- 
nefs  with  all  its  Attendants ;  for  in  effect,  what  i$_the  foie  Defire, 
the  foie  View  and  Aim  of  almoft  every  Body,  but  Money  ?  And 
as  the  Views  they  have  in  wifliing  for  it  (generally  ipeaking) 
are  bad  or  mean,  fo  are  the  Methods  made  ufe  of  to  get  it;  all 
Laws,  both  Divine  and  Human,  are  broke  through,  a  total  Extin¬ 
ction  of  all  Benevolence,  Self  alone  is  confuked,  and  its  Satifi- 
faction  fought  for  upon  the  Ruins  of  the  Happinefs  of  other  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  Parents  and  Children,  intimate  Friends,  Relations  and  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  become  the  cruelleft  Enemies,  where-ever  Money  is 
concerned  ;  and  when  it  is  acquired,  what  ufe  is  it  to  be  put  to  but 
to  nouriili  and  gratify  die  Paffions  of  Mankind  ?  *  Luxury  in  all 
its  Shapes,  the  moll  foolilh  or  the  mod  infamous  Satisfactions,  are 
the  Refult  of  our  Eagernefs  in  getting  Wealth  ;  no  Regard  to  So¬ 
ciety,  no  Fondnels  for  our  Country ,  no  Publick  Spirit;  nothing 
but  Littlenefs  of  Soul  and  Meannels  of  Heart  is  to  be  oblerved  ; 
and  this  runs  through  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Nation,  and  through 
almoft  all  Degrees  and  Ranks  of  Men  ;  and  if  it  be  fo  compl¬ 
etions  amongil  thofe  whom  Education  and  Letters  fhould  teach 
better  Things,  no  Wonder  to  find  it  amongft  the  Vulgar.  All 
this  might  indeed  have  been  more  expended  to  have  happened  in 
thofe  Countries  where  Defpotifm  reigns ;  for  there  Men  have  no¬ 
thing  to  think  of  but  to  bow  their  Necks  to  the  Yoke,  and  fla- 
viflily  to  fubmit  to  their  Oppreffors,  (which  gives  a  Meannels  of 
Soul;)  but  in  luch  a  Nation  as  ours,  where  Liberty  places  us  in  a 
liiperior  Rank  to  thofe  People  who  are, 

Nations  of  Slaves ,  with  Tyranny  debas'd , 

Their  Maker's  Image  more  than  half  defac'd .  Campaign. 

*  How  rare  is  it  to  find  among  thofe,  who  by  their  Birth  and  Fortunes  think 
themfelves  entitled  to  make  fplendid  Figures,  and  who  lay  out  that  Wealth  which 
Providence  has  beflow’d  upon  them  in  vain  and  fenfelefs  Expences  both  in  Town 
and  Country,  and  who  vaunt  their  own  Notions  of  Generofity  by  all  the  eafidl 
Methods  they  can,  how  rare  is  it  to  find  any  who  are  willing  to  curb  their  idle  Paf- 
jions,  and  retrench  thofe  Expences  which  are  a  Confequence  of  them,  to  be  able  to 
ferve  the  Publick  with  their  Fortunes  and  eafe  their  Country  !  how  few  who  will  ferve 
their  private  Friends  or  Relations  !  how  few  who  will  afhft  humble  filent  Merit  !  how  is 
the  Man  of  true  Virtue  and  Probity  excluded  from  their  Efteem  for  that  very  Reafon, 
and  the  falfe  flattering  Villain  preferr’d  to  him  !  In  a  Word,  I  know  no  Obftacle  fo  in¬ 
vincible  to  a  Man’s  Exaltation  in  many  Refpeds  as  real  Merit.  —  Is  this  proceeding 
Hind  acting  like  true  Chriftians  ?  Is  not  this  acting  fo  as  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  Hea¬ 
thens  ? 
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I  fay  in  luch  a  Nation  as  ours,  where  Chriftianity  is*  profefs  5d  in 
its  primitive  Purity,  it  is  amazing  we  ihould  be  fo  wretchedly 
funk,  fo  loft  to  Goodnefs  ! 

For  let  ns  but  confider  the  Chriftian  Religion,  as  to  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  now  before  us :  Can  any  thing  be  more  pofitive,  more  ex¬ 
plicit  than  it  is,  as  to  Avarice,  Luxury,  and  all  its  black  Train  ? 
When  I  talk  thus,  I  think  I  am  ipeaking  to  thole  who  profefs  to 
believe  our  holy  Religion,  (at  leaft  they  would  be  thought  to  do 
fo:)  Therefore  what  can  be  plainer  than  Revelation,  which  teaches 
us  to  fet  all  Things  of  this  vain  World  at  nought,  and  only  fix 
our  Minds  upon  eternal  Satisfactions,  all  here  being  tranfitory  and 
perifhable  ?  In  lliort,  liich  Leffons  of  Humility,  Benevolence,  fuch 
Warnings  againft  Avarice,  Pride  and  all  Immorality,  are  given  us  by 
the  blefled  Author  of  our  Religion  himfelf,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  5*th  Chapter  of  S t.  Matthew,  down  to  the  8th,  (as  has  been 
before  oblerved,)  as  ought  to  make  us  perfect  as  Human  Nature 
is  capable  of ;  for,  to  all  Inch  as  are  convinced  of  the  Truth  of 
Chriftianity,  thde  Precepts  are  abfoluteiy  obligatory  and  bind¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  Madnefs  to  run  counter  to  them :  And  as  for  thofe, 
who  againft  the  ftrongeft  Proofs  there  can  poffibly  be  of  any  thing, 
againft  the  Opinion  of  the  wifeft  and  be  ft  Men  that  have  lived 
in  every  Age'  face  our  Saviour’s  Birth,  pretend  to  disbelieve 
the  holy  Myfteries  and  every  Part  of  our  excellent  Religion,  f 
here  challenge  them  to  produce  fuch  a  Syftem  of  Morals  any 
where  extant,  as  in  the  Chapters  I  have  mentioned,  and  fo  likely 
to  produce  the  in  oft  refin’d  Virtue,  without  any  Variation,  Doubt 
and  Uncertainty ;  and  the  *  Practice  of  the  Primitive  Chriftians 
perfedt  in  every  Point,  (none  of  the  Variablenefs,  none  of  the  In¬ 
equality  which  was  amongft  the  beft  of  the  Heathens,)  is  fufficienc 
to  evince  what  Chriftianity  can  efFedt,  as  to  Morals,  if  praeftis’d 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  had  it  but  its  due  Influence.  Befides,  who¬ 
ever  confiders  attentively  the  very  Nature  of  Chriftianity,  its  true 

*  In  effe£t,  what  can  be  a  more  glorious,  more  heavenly  Confideration,  than  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  Conduit  of  the  firft  Profeftors  of  Chriftianity  !  Thofe  humble  Followers 
of  their  Divine  Matter  willingly  parted  with  every  thing,  to  be  more  clofely  united  to 
him  by  a  fteady  Faith,  and  by  earned:  Endeavours  to  propagate  his  Doitrine,  and  bring 
their  Fellow- Creatures  into  Salvation  :  Wealth  and  all  its  Confequences  were  defpi fed 
by  them  for  that  glorious  Defign,  —  How  is  it  poftible  we  can  forget,  or  defpife  fuch 
ftiining  Examples  ?  ' 

Z  z  Spirit., 
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Spirit,  and,  in  fine,  the  whole  Tenor  of  the  Gofpel,  will  find 
that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  it,  nothing  more  incompa¬ 
tible  with  its  Effence,  than  aLove  of  Money,  and  aFondnefs  for 
vain  Pomp  and  Magnificence  ;  this  our  divine  Law-giver  has  made 
clear  to  us  by  his  own  Conduct,  and  by  his  Choice  of  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  and  of  thofe  he  defign’d  fliould  propagate  his  Doctrine  : 
AlongDifcourfe  upon  this,  or  any  other  Chriflian  Virtue,  (befides 
that  it  would  exceed  the  Limits  I  propofe  in  this  Work,)  isunnecef- 
iary;  becaule  there  are  many  noble  ones  extant,  and  the  Cafe  is  fb 
plain  that  it  would  fliew  in  me  a  Defire  of  proving  what  no  wife 
Man  doubts  of. 

Tbat  the  bed  and  moft  virtuous  Nations  arnongd  the  Hea¬ 
thens  fliould  degenerate  and  fall  into  Corruption,  is  not  furpri- 
fing,  fince  they  wanted  proper  Helps  to  luftain  them  ;  but  that 
this  fliould  happen  to  People  who  know  the  Rules  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  who  profefs  that  Religion-  and  pretend  to  fhare  its  Advan¬ 
tages  here  and  hereafter,  is  what  juftly  claims  our  Wonder,  and 
eaufes  our  Amazement ! 


C  H  .A.  P# 
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Chap.  V. 

Of  the  Sentiments  ^/Friendship  obferved 
to  have  been  amongfl  the  Ancients. 

THAT  Man  was  defign’d  by  his  Creator  for  Society,  is  as 
evident  and  clear  as  any  thing  can  be,  both  from  the  help- 
lels  Condition  which  we  at  firft  appear  in,  and  from  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  our  outward  Frame,  which  is  not  of  that  Strength  and 
Figure  as  to  make  us  fubfift  with  any  Comfort  by  ourfelves :  It  is 
not  however  fo  much  to  be  inferr’d  from  this,  notwithflanding 
thefe  Ccnfiderations,  as  it  is  from  the  Temper  and  Conftitution  of 
our  Minds  ;  for  nothing  but  ftrongDifappointments,  which  ruffle 
the  Soul  and  put  it  out  of  its  natural  Situation,  or  elfe  a  remark¬ 
able  Singularity  of  Difpofition,  can  make  Solitude  in  a  ftri&Senfe 
any  ways  tolerable :  for  what  is  ufually  called  Retirement  from 
the  World,  is  not  abfolutely  quitting  Society;  for  even  in  that 
Way  of  Life  a  Man  has  foine  Commerce  with  Mankind,  at  lead 
With  his  own  Family.  In  fine,  it  is  loofingTime  to  prove  this  fo- 
ciable  Nature  of  Man,  altho'  there  may  be  fome  Objeitions  which 
have  been  darted  by  nice  Examiners  into  Human  Nature ;  and  thofe 
are,  that  Selfifhnefs,  thofe  miferable  Paflions  which  are  deftrudtive 
to  Society :  But  thefe  are  loon  obviated,  if  we  refledf  that  fuch  as 
thefe  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  word:  and  molt  depraved  Part  of 
the  Species,  who  have  fuffer’d  thofe  Paflions  to  degenerate  by* 
running  to  a  criminal  Extremity,  which  well  govern’d  and  kept 
within  Bounds,  might  be  of  Service  to  the  whole  Community.  Some 
indeed  are  born  with  Minds  naturally  bad,  and  which  hardly  any 
Education  will  get  the  better  of;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  up¬ 
on  due  Examination  thefe  will  be  found  to  be  very  few,  in  compa¬ 
nion  of  the  whole  Species :  And  it  will  be  granted,  that  more  are 
corrupted  by  a  World  deprayed  and  fallen  from  its  original  Inno- 

•  cence, 
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nocence,  than  that  come  into  it  with  a  Dilpofition  to  rnoleft  and 
deftroy  their  Fellow-Creatures. 

This  Propenfity  to  Society,  this  Defire  of  Communication 
with  each  other,  is  what  affiembles  Men  into  Villages,  Towns  and 
Cities,  and  into  all  forts  of  Communities,  where  by  mutual  Affi- 
ftance  they  enjoy  all  the  Conveniencies  of  Life  ;  but  their  Vices, 
(that  is  their  Paffions,  which  have  overturned  their  natural  Boun¬ 
daries,  and  are  apply’d  to  wrong  Ends,)  give  great  Allay  to  thole 
Satisfactions  which  Men  would  otherwife  reap  from  Society. 

As  each  Man  is  born  with  fomething  in  his  Temper  and  Con¬ 
futation  of  Mind  peculiar  to  himielf,  and  as  at  the  fame  time  it 
is  natural  to  have  a  certain  Complacency  for  that  Dilpofition,  eve¬ 
ry  Man  endeavours  to  frequent  thole  Perfons  who  come  neared 
his  own  Way  of  Thinking,  and  falls  the  molt  into  his  Paffions, 
Prejudices  and  Foibles;  this  is  the  main  Spring  of  the  Choice  molt 
People  make  of  their  Acquaintance,  wherc-ever  Intereft,  Biifineis 
or  Ambition  are  not  in  the  Way.  To  this  Acquaintance  Men  give, 
the  Name  of  Friendjhif ;  but  as  degenerated  and  ill-govenfd  Paf¬ 
fions  are,  generally  fpeaking,  the  Motives  of  inch  Choices,  and 
Self  the  fecret  Objedt  of  Satisfaction,  lo  the  Perfons  chofen  are 
trfually  worthy  liich  Motives;  and  therefore  we  find  that  when¬ 
ever  a  Man's  own  Convenience  and  Good  conies  in  Competition 
with  that  of  thefe  Acquaintance,  decorated  with  the  Name  of 
Friends ,  they  are  loon  difcover’d  not  to  deferve  fo  facred  a  Name; 
and  the  Realbn  of  this  is  plain,  to  wit,  becaufe  Virtue,  the  chief 
Foundation  of  true  Friendfhip,  is  wanting.  When  therefore  Two 
Perfons  of  equal  Goodnefs,  Probity  and  Gentlenefs  of  Manners  come 
to  a  per  fed:  Knowledge  of  each  other,  with  that  Tendernefs  of  Soul 
which  is  aim  oft  infeparable  from  true  Virtue,  there  is  form’d  that 
Union  which  is  the  moft  perfedt  Human  Nature  is  capable  of,  ab- 
folutely  exempt  from  any  View  to  the  Satisfaction  of  thofe  grof- 
fer  Paffions  which  put  us  in  mind  we  are  formed  of  a  corrupti¬ 
ble  Subfiance  ;  in  fhort,  an  Union  in  which  the  Soul  alone  is 
concern’d,  and  which  therefore  exalts,  and  does  Honour  to  our 
Nature. 

— —  The  Friendfbifs  of  the  World  are  oft 

Confederacies  in  Vice  or  Leagues  of  T leaf ure^ 

*  *  "*  This 
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This  has  fever  eft  Virtue  for  its  Bafs , 

And  fuch  a  Friend jhif  ends  not  but  with  Life .  Cato. 

And  although  in  this,  Men  always  aflociate  with  fuch  as  are  moil 
like  themielv.es,  yet  there  is  not  that  SelMmefs  to  be  obferved  in 
this,  as  in  what  I  mentioned  before  ;  nor  is  it  the  EfFed  of  a  par¬ 
tial  Indulgence  to  their  own  W eaknefles  ;  becaufe  the  Reafon  why 
Men  of  inch  Virtue  as  I  defcribe  always  pitch  upon  inch  as  re- 
femble  them  to  be  the  Partners  of  their  Souls,  is  this,  that  it  isim- 
poffible  for  Virtue  ever  to  love  or  attach  itlelf  to  incorrigible  Vice  ; 
they  are  in  their  very  Effence  incompatible  ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  in  fuch  find  Friendfhip  as  I  fpeak  of,  each  Friend  prefers  the 
Satisfaction  and  Good  of  the  other  to  his  own.  Nothing  can  fur- 
pafs  the  great  Idea  which  ariles  of  true  Friendlhip  in  this  fublime 
Perfedion  ;  what  can  be  more  glorious  than  for  two  Beings  to  be 
as  it  were  united  into  one,  by  an  exad  Conformity  of  Virtue  ? 
No  Motive  of  the  Gratification  of  the  Pleafures  of  the  Senfes  ?  no 
Alliance  or  Tie  of  Blood,  which  may  influence  by  the  Force  of  Na¬ 
ture!  no  Adions  are  the  Confequence  of  fuch  an  Union,  but  what 
tend  to  Virtue!  nothing  in  View  but  the  real  Felicity  of  each, 
which  is  heighten’d  by  being  communicated  !  Afflidions  made 
lighter  by  the  kind  Companion  of  a  Friend  !  And  what  is  ftill  more, 
the  1110ft  exceffive  Pain,  approaching  Death,  all  appear  rather 
pleafant  than  otherwile,  if  borne  and  undergone  to  lave  a  Friend 
from  fullering !  Thefe  Ideas  may,  perhaps,  feem  Romantick  in 
this  Age,  where  fuch  noble  Affedions  are  turn’d  into  Ridicule  ; 
but  amongft  the  Ancients  there  are  feveral  Inflances  of  fiich  ;  not 
indeed  fo  many  as  of  other  Virtues,  becaufe,  as  I  have  obferved, 
there  requires  a  greater  degree  of  Perfedion  to  produce  them,  than 
is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  Mankind. 

An  eminent  *  Author,  in  his  Difcourfe  upon  Friendfhip,  thinks 
that  a  Friend  may  keep  Secrets  from  his  Friend,  and  talks  of  Pru¬ 
dence  and  Circumfpedion :  Now,  in  my  Opinion,  he  had  but  a 
faint  Idea  of  that  AfFedion,  who  could  talk  thus ;  for  he  that 
makes  fuch  a  Friendlhip  as  I  have  defcribed,  as  he  rnuft  be  virtu¬ 
ous  himfelf,  fo  he  chides  one  like  to  himfelf,  and  fuch  an  Union 

mud 
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irnift  laft  ;  *befides,  he  that  is  to  treat  his  Friend  as  if  he  may 
chance  one  Day  to  break  vvirh  him,  mud  have  a  ftrange  No¬ 
tion  of  the  Thing,  and  cannot  be  in  the  Rank  of  thofe  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  A  total  unconfin’d  Opennefs  of  Soul  is  effentially 
requifite  in  true  Friendfhip  ;  and  it  is,  according  to  my  Reafon, 
Contradiction  to  talk  otherwife. 

As  to  the  Queftion,  whether  a  Friend  is  to  fall  in  with  the 
Vices  and  Failings  of  his  Friend?  I  think  that  is  out  of  all  Dif- 
quifition-  becaufe  as  an  Equality  of  Virtue  is  requifite  to  that  fub- 
lime  Friendfliip  I  conceive,  it  never  can  happen  that  one  can  re- 
queft  of  the  other  a  Thing  contrary  to  Virtue  ;  for  the  Moment 
fuch  a  Requeft  is  made,  the  Band  of  that  Union  is  difiolv’d,  and 
the  Perfon  who  makes  it  is  no  more  a  Friend.  Nulla  eft  igi - 
tur  excufatio  peccatiy  ft  amici  cauja  fteccaveris.  Nam  cum  Con - 
ciliatrix  Amicitiee  Virtutis  Opinio  fuerit ,  difficile  eft  Amkitiam 
manere ,  ft  a  virtute  defeceris .  . —  Cicero  de  Amicitia. 

But  it  mud  be  confefs’d,  that  there  is  obferv’d  another  De* 
gree  of  Friendfliip,  which  is  much  more  frequent  in  Hidory,  but 
inferior  to  the  former ;  and  that  is,  when  a  Man  of  great  Virtue 
has  pitch’d  upon  one,  not  abfolutely  of  that  exalted  Probity  as 
himfelf,  but  whofe  Qualities  are  mixed  in  fiich  a  manner  as  that 
it  is  vifible  that  the  Bottom  is  good,  the  Soul  is  of  a  virtuous 
Stamp,  fo  that  there  are  great  Hopes  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  thofe 
Defe&s  will  wear  off,  and  what  is  bright  and  pure  will  fhine  out 
without  any  Diminution ;  or  elfe  when  two  Perfons  of  real  good 
Difpofitions,  tho’  darkned  with  fome  Imperfections,  bear  mutual¬ 
ly  each  others  Weakneffes,  which  they  look  upon  as  but  fmall  and 
trifling,  in  Proportion  to  thofe  many  good  Qualities  fo  remark- 
bly  confpicuous  in  them.  And  in  this  Species  of  Friendfliip  there 

*  c<  Tully  has  therefore  very  juftly  expofed  a  Precept  delivered  by  fome  ancient  Wri- 
£  ‘  ters,  that  a  Man  fhould  live  with,  his  Enemy  in  fuch  a  manner^  as  might  leave  him 
<c  room  to  become  his  Friend  ;  and  with  his  Friend  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  he  became 
ct  his  Enemy  it  fhould  not  be  in  his  Power  to  hurt  him.  The  firft  part  of  this  Rule  is 
indeed  very  reafonable,  as  well  as  very  prudential  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  it,  which 
cc  regards  our  Behaviour  towards  a  Friend,  favours  more  of  Cunning  than  of  Difcretion, 
cc  and  would  cut  a  Man  off  from  the  greateft  Pleafures  of  Life,  which  are  the  Freedoms 
C£  of  Converfation  with  a  Bofom- Friend :  Befides  that,  when  a  Friend  is  turn’d  into  an 
Enemy,  and  (as  the  Son  of  Sirach  calls  him,)  a  Bewrayer  of  Secrets ,  the  World  is  juft 
enough  to  accufe  the  Perfidioufnefs  of  the  Friend,  rather  than  the  Indifcretion  of  the 
Perfon  who  confided,  in  him/>  Mr*  Addison,  in  the  Spectator* 
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is  a  vehement  Affection,  tho’  the  Band  and  Cement  of  it  is  not  fo 
flrong,  nor  fo  free  from  a  Poffibility  of  DifTblution  as  that  of  the 
firftRank.  The  Attachment  neceffary  to  thefe  two  forts,  mufl  be 
confin'd  to  a  few;  becaufe  the Tendernefs  which  is  required  is  ex~ 
haufled,  and  evaporates  if  divided  among!!  many. 

There  is  a  third  Degree  inferior  to  the  two  former,  but  flill 
very  praife-wotthy  ;  and  that  is,  when  a  Man  of  Virtue  andSenfe 
makes  Choice  of  a  Sett  of  Men  for  his  particular  and  familiar  Ac* 
quaintance,  who  are  not  perhaps  of  that  Sublimity  of  Goodnefs 
as  to  be  near  Perfection,  yet  are  far  from  being  bad  or  wicked 
Men,  and  what  Faults  they  have  are  compenfated  by  fiiperiof 
Virtues:  Thefe  by  the  Qualities  I  mention,  by  their  AfFeCtion 
and  Good-will  towards  this  Perfon,  are  very  dear  to  ..him;  and 
there  is  no  Trouble,  no  Expence  which  he  would  think  too  much 
for  them;  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  there  is  not  that  intimate 
Communication,  that  Opennefs  of  Soul  between  them,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  two  former  Species.  Moft  of  the  Friendship  we 
read  of,  or  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  World,  (tho?  it  be  but  fel- 
dom,)  is  of  the  latter  fort ;  were  it  more  common,  the  BuFmefs 
of  Mankind  wou’d  however  go  on  much  better.  Amongft  the 
Ancients,  all  thofe  three  Kinds  are  to  be  met  with  ;  and  it  will  be 
obferved  from  the  following  Examples,  that  they  cultivated  this 
noble  AffeChon  to  a  much  greater  Height  than  we  do,  although  I 
believe  I  fhall  make  it  clear,  that  it  is  much  more  to  be  expected 
from  Us  than  from  Them.  I  fhall  proceed  no  farther  in  this  Pre¬ 
liminary  Difcourfe,  becaufe  the  SubjeCt  has  been  treated  of  by  Au¬ 
thors  of  great  Note ;  tho’  I  am  uot  fenfible  that  they  have  put  it 
exadfly  in  the  Light  that  I  have;  how  far  I  am  in  the  right,  I 
leave  the  Reader  to  judge.  .  .  ,  . 

Before  I  proceed  to  bring  Examples  of  the  ConduC!  of  the 
Ancient  Heathens  under  this  Article,  I  mufUmake  an  Obfervaticn 
upon  what  I  faid  as  to  the  firft  Degree  of Friendiliip,  in  relation 
to  a  Man’s  confenting  or  difagreeing  to  a  vicious  Propofal  or  Ac¬ 
tion  of  his  Friend’s  ;  which  is,  that  as  Virtue  prompted  us  in  the 
Choice  of  fuch  a  Friend,  we  ought  to  be  very  pofitive  and  well 
allured,  and  weigh  an  ACtion  in  all  its  Circumftances  and  Confe- 
quences,  before  we  pronounce  our  Friend  to  deviate  from  Virtue, 
and  before  we  refufe  our  Affiftance  and  break  the  Tie, 
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It  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  the  various  Occafions  in  which, 
all  thefe  different  Species  of  Friendfhip  may  be  manifefted ;  I 
fhall  therefore  lay  before  the  Reader  the  Behaviour  of  the  And-, 
ents  in  many  Occurrences,  in  which  it  will  fufficiently  appear  how 
much  they  promoted  that  Temper  of  Mind,  and  ihall  take  them 
as  they  come  to  my  Hand. 

There  is  an  Obfervatipn  I  think  which  may  be  juftly  made, 
that  there  are  more  Inftances  of  the  fublimeft  Species  of  Friend¬ 
ship  among  the  Greeks  than  amongfl  the  Romans ;  and  the  Rea- 
ion  feems  to  be  chiefly  this,  that  the  former  had  naturally  a  grea¬ 
ter  Delicacy  of  Mind,  and  if  I  may  fo  exprels  myfelf,  their  Souls 
feems  to  have  been  of  a  fuperior  Make,  not  as  to  Magnanimity, 
but  as  to#a  refin'd  Way  of  Thinking.  In  alrnoft  all  the  Roman 
Virtues,  there  is  (as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere)  fomething  that  fa¬ 
vours  of  Ferocity,  there  is  not  that^Gentlenefs  of  Manners  as  a- 
niongft  the  Greeks ,  and  confequently  not  fuch  a  Diipofition  to, 
that  exalted  Degree  of  Affedtion  ;  and  when  we  do  find  it  amongft 
them,  it  is  not  fo  frequently  till  the  latter  Times  of  their  Repub- 
lick,  when  they  had  had  fome  Commerce  with  the  Greeks . 

I  shall  not  examine  into  the  firft  Times  of  the  People 
laff  mentioned  ;  for  there  Truth  is  fb  mixed  with  Fable,  that 
fiach  Accounts  do  not  deferve  a  Place  in  this  Work.  The  Sto-^ 
ty  of  their  Orejtes  and  Ty  lades  is  well  known,  fo  I  pafs  it 
over. 

Lucian,  in  his  Dialogue  upon  Friendfhip,  introduces  a  Greek 
and  a  Scythian  maintaining  the  Honour  of  their  refpedtiye  Coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Article  now  before  us;  and  tho’  the  Perfons  of  the 
Dialogue  are  fidfitious,  yet  the  Fadts  they  relate  are  true ;  for 
were  it  not  fo,  that  Difcourfe  would  not  anfwer  the  Defign  of 
the  Author;  befides,  fome  of  the  Examples  are  to  be  met  with 
in  other  Writers:  The  Greek  begins  the  Difpute,  and  tells  of 
two  Friends  who  being  on  board  a  Veffel  going  from  Italy  to 
Athens ,  one  of  them  by  Accident  fell  into  the  Sea  ;  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  about  Midnight,  but  as  foon  as  his  Friend  heard  of 
it,  he,  without  any  Hefitation,  plung'd  into  the  Water  to  fave  him; 
by  the  greateft  good  Fortune  imaginable,  they  both  efcaped  with. 
Life,,  '  "  '  * 
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The  next  Example  is  this,  Eudamidas ,  of  the  City  of  Corinth , 
died  exceeding  Poor,  but  was  blefs’d  with  two  real  Friends ;  to 
whom  he  left,  as  a  Legacy  in  his  Will,  to  one  his  Mother  to 
maintain,  to  the  other  his  Daughter  to  provide  for  and  difpofe 
of  well  in  Marriage;  one  of  thefe  Friends  fbon  followed  Euda~ 
midas  to  the  Grave,  he  that  furvived  took  the  whole  Legacy  to 
himfelf,  for  fo  it  ran  in  the  Will  that  he  fliould  do,  and  with  the 
greateft  Chearfulnefs  imaginable  married  his  own  Daughter 7  and 
that  of  his  Friend  on  the  fame  Day,  and  gave  the  fame  For¬ 
tunes  to  both  ;  and  as  for  the  Mother,  he  took  care  of  her,  and 
fhewed  her  true  filial  Piety  as  long  as  fhe  lived. 

The  laft  I  fliali  bring  from  this  Author,  is  not  inferior  to  the 
two  former. 

D  emetrius  and  Antiphilus  travelled  into  Egypt  for  fome 
particular  Affairs  ;  the  former  took  a  Voyage  for  fome  Time  upon 
the  Nile ,  to  view  the  Antiquities,  and  remarkable  Things  of  the 
Country;  the  latter,  not  caring  for  the  Fatigue  of  travelling  any 
farther,  remained  at  home.  In  the  mean  Time,  one  of  his  Slaves 
got  acquainted  with  a  Gang  of  Thieves,  and  they  together  rob¬ 
bed  the  Temple  of  Annbis ;  the  Slave  concealed  the  Things  tin* 
der  a  Bed  in  his  Matter’s  Houle.  The  Thieves  were  fbon  taken, 
and  confeffed  the  Fad:,  and  named  the  Slave  for  an  Accomplice; 
upon  this,  he  and  his  Matter  were  fbon  thrown  into  Prifon,  as 
two  Perions  guilty  of  the  greateft  Sacrilege.  The  Innocency 
of  Antiphilus  availed  him  not,  the  Things  being  found  in  his 
Dwelling;  and  it  being  in  an  Affair  where  Religion  was  concern- 
ed,  no  one  in  Egypt  (the  moft  fuperftitious  of  all  Countries)  da¬ 
red  to  intercede  for  him.  He  was  therefore  thrown  into  one  of 
the  darkeft  Dungeons,  chained  and  half  naked,  and  to  compleat 
his  Mifery,  his  Slaves  robbed  him  of  every  Thing  which  was 
left  in  his  Houfe ;  and  the  Goaler  too,  thinking  to  do  a  merito¬ 
rious  Ad:  towards  the  Deity,  treated  him  with  all  poffible  Rigour. 
As  foon  as  his  Friend  returned,  this  Misfortune  overwhelmed  him 
with  Sorrow,  and  he  battened  to  the  Prifon  and  got  Admittance; 
with  much  Difficulty  he  found  out  Antiphilus ,  fo  much  was  he 
altered  in  this  deplorable  Situation  !  Their  Interview  was  tender 
and  moving,  both  fainted  away.  Demetrius  obferving  how  ill 
his  Friend  \vas  clad,  immediately  gave  him  half  his  Cloak  ;  and 
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finding  in  what  a  miferable  Situation  they  were  in  a  foreign  Land5 
neither  Money  nor  Credit  to  be  had,  he  put  himfelf  to  earn  Mo¬ 
ney  by  carrying  Burdens,  and  by  the  Labour  of  his  Body  ;  and 
whatever  he  gained  he  brought  it  to  Antiphilus  ;  and  bccaufe  it 
was  not  permitted  to  pals  the  Night  in  the Prifon,  he  made  him¬ 
felf  up  a  Bed  with  Leaves  and  other  fitch  Materials,  and  laid  at 
the  Door*  But  it  chanced,  that  one  in  Prifon  died  of  Poifon, 
and  upon  that  it  was  ftridtly  given  in  Charge  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  Prifon,  to  let  no  one  enter  to  the  Prifoners  :  This  threw  ©tf* 
metrius  into  the  mo  ft.  wretched  Defpair  ;  he  found  no  -other  Re¬ 
medy,  but  to  declare  himfelf  guilty  of  the  fame  Crime,  and  thus 
got  himfelf  chained  in  the  fame  Dungeon  with  his  Friend.  Here 
they  mutually  comforted  one  another,  each  being  more  anxious 
about  his  Friend’s  Sorrow  and  Uneafinefs,  than  about  his  own  ; 
and  "Demetrius  had  the  additional  Misfortune  to  fall  fick,  yet 
even  in  that  Condition  the  Care  of  Antiphilus  was  his  only  Con¬ 
cern.  In  this  Situation  were  this  admirable  Pair,  when  anunfore- 
feen  Accident  fet  them  free  :  A  Prifoner  had  the  Fortune  to  get 
a  File,  with  this  he  filed  the  Chain  to  which  all  in  that  Dungeon 
were  fattened ;  all  the  Prifoners  efcaped  except  the  two  Friends, 
who  would  not  recover  their  Liberty,  to  have  the  Guilt  of  a. 
Crime  remain  upon  them,  which  would  be  more  infupportable, 
than  Death  ;  they  even  prevented  their  Slave  from  efcaping,  that 
lie  might  clear  their  Innocence.  The  Governor  of  Egypt  being 
informed  of  the  whole  Affair,  as  foon  as  they  had  made  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  not  in  the  leaff  concerned  in  fo  infamous  a 
Sacrilege,  (whichjt  was  eafy  for  them  to  do,  fince  Truth  is  foon 
dilcovered  when  Men  are  difpofed  to  find  it,)  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  fet  at  Liberty  ;  and  the  Governor,  to  reward  their  Virtue, 
made  each  of  them  a  handfome  Prefent  in  Money :  Demetrius  gave 
up  all  his  Share  to  his  Friend,  and  retired  to  the  Philofophers  in 
thofe  Parts,  which  the  Ancients  called  India,  Thus  fat  the 
Greek ,  for  the  Honour  of  his  Country. 

Lucian  then  makes  the  Scythian  bring  feveral  Examples  of 
ftrong  Friendlhip  in  Scythia^  but  which,  for  Brevity  Sake,  I  omit, 
and  becaufe  I  think  they  have  too  much  .a. lavage  Air,  for  fo  fe¬ 
ared  and  fo  lublinae  an  Affe&ion,. 
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There  is  another  much  of  the  fame  Stamp  with  that  I  have 
related,  attefted  by  the  bed  Authors.  Two  Friends  named  T>a -■ 
mon  and  Tythias  were  in  Sicily  at  the  fame  Time  that  Tfionyfius 
was  Tyrant  of  Syracufc ;  one  of  them  was  condemned  to  die 
by  this  cruel  Prince,  and  before  he  was  to  be  executed,  he  begg’d- 
Leave  to  go  into  his  own  Country  to  fettle  his  Affairs ;  his  Friend 
offers  himfelf  in  the  mean  Time  to  fupply  his  Place,  and  contents* 
to  be  put  to  Death  in  his  room  if  he  returned  not  at  the  Time- 
appointed.  'Diony/ius  agreed  to  this  Propofal,  and  he  and  all 
his  Court  were  very  attentive  to  the  Iffue  of  fuch  an  amazing- 
Inftance  of  Friendfliip.  The  Day  drew  near,  and  when  it  was 
come,  and  the  other  not  appearing,  everyone  blam’d  the  Impru¬ 
dence  of  him  who  had  fo  raflily  expos’d  himfelf ;  but  he  remain¬ 
ed  confident  of  his  Friend’s  Virtue,  and  accordingly,  juft  before 
the  Time  limited  expir’d,  he  arrived.  The  Tyrant,  notwith* 
Handing  the  Barbarity  of  his  Temper,  was  {truck  with  fo  won¬ 
derful  a  Behaviour,  and  therefore  pardoned  the  Perfon  who  was-* 
to  fuffer,  and  earneftly  intreated  to  be  admitted  as  a  Third  into  * 
their  Friendfliip.  Valer .  Maxim .  — -  Cicer.  Offic. 

There  is  fomething  of  this  Sort  to  be  obterved  of  : Thocion ; 

I  mean  of  a  ftrong  Affedtion  for  his  Friend  He  had  one,  who  * 
bad  prov’d  exceeding  conftant  and  faithful  during  his  whole  Life; 
his  Name  was  Nicocles  •  this  Perfon  was  to  fuffer  Death  with  that 
illuftrious  Athenian,  by  the  unjuft  Sentence  of  their  Country¬ 
men ;  and  his  earned  Requeft  in  thefe  laft  Moments  to  ! Phocicn 
was,  that  he  might  drink  the  Poifon  before  him  :  Ah  Nicocles , . 
anfwered  that  excellent  Perfon,  this  is  the  hardeft  Requeft  you 
ever  made  me,  it  is  what  gives  me  the  greateft  Pain ;  but,  as  I 
never  refus’d  you  any  Thing,  I  muft  grant  you  your  laft  Defire* 

I  have  mentioned,  in  a  former  Chapter,  *P  hoc  ton's  Endeavour  ton 
fave  his  Friend,  by  drawing  all  the  fuppos’d  Guilt  upon  him- 
felf.  * 

N  o  w  follows  an  Example  from  amongft  the  Romans  of  great 
Tenddrnefs  in  Friendfliip;  and  that  is,  of  fome  Friends  of  the 
two  Gracchi  :  But  before  I  proceed,  I  muft  premite  this,  that 
when  I  {peak  of  Friendfliip  in  the  higheft  Degree  being  founded  * 

a  Plut.  in  Phodon* 
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upon  Virtue,  I  mean  lixch  Virtue  as  is  to  be  met  with  amongft 
the  Heathens;  which,  as  great  as  I  have  fhewn  it  to  be  in  many 
Inftances,  wants  that  Character  of  Equality  and  Uniformity, 
which,  as  I  have  more  than  once  oblerved,  is  the  CharaCteriftick 
of  a  true  Chriftian.  This  therefore  is  to  obviate  whatever  may 
be  objedied  to  thofe  whom  I  pronounce  virtuous ;  by  which  muft 
be  underftood,  thofe  who  are  fo  in  the  main  Scope  and  View  of 
their  Actions,  but  not  in  that  ftrid:  Senfe  and  that  high  Degree, 
of  which  alone  we  as  Chriftians  can  have  a  juft  Idea,  however 
little  we  put  it  in  Practice. 

Thus  as  to  the  Perfons  I  am  Ipeaking  of,  the  famous  Gracchi , 
it  is  evident  to  me  from  Hiftory,  that  the  chief  of  their  Charac¬ 
ter  was  virtuous,  their  Defign  and  even  ftrong  Defire  was  to  eafe 
the  Roman  People  from  the  Oppreffion  of  the  Rich,  and  by  bring¬ 
ing  them  more  upon  an  Equality  (as  at  Sparta')  to  ftrengthen  and 
iecure  the  Government,  by  making  it  more  the  Intereft  of  each 
Roman  ro  defend  it,  befides  many  other  good  Confequences ;  but  to 
accomplilh  this  Defign,  they  were  perhaps  to  blame  in  the  Me¬ 
thods  they  took.  ( Velleius  lays  of  Tiberius  Gracchus ,  t antis  deni- 
que  adornatus  virtutibus,  quant  as  Naturd  CS)  Indujiria  mortalis 
Conditio  accipit.J  In  fliort,  it  is  well  known  that  they  both  loft 
their  Lives  in  the  Attempt,  the  Party  againft  whom  they  declar’d 
themfelves  proving  too  ftrong  for  them;  but  there  was  ten  Years 
Interval  between  the  Times  in  which  they  perifhed,  jDecem  in¬ 
ter  po  jit  is  Annis ,  fays  Velleius  B at er cuius j 

The  Eldeft  was  blefted  with  a  Friend,  firmly  attached  to  his 
Perfon  and  his  Intereft,  through  a  high  Opinion  of  his  Virtue. 
This  he  Ihewed  in  the  nobleft  Manner;  his  Name  was  C.  BloJJius , 
he  was  born  at  Cumec,  a  Place  near  the  celebrated  Baiee .  When 
Tiberius  was  killed  in  that  Tumult  which  Scipio  Nafica  had  rai¬ 
led,  to  prevent  the  Palling  of  thofe  Laws  propoied  by  Gracchus 
as  Tribune  of  the  People,  which  were  to  prove  fo  prejudicial  to 
all  the  mcft  opulent  Men  in  Rome :  I  fay  when  this  Scene  of  Vio¬ 
lence  was  over,  Blojfius  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Senate, 
as  having  been  a  Friend  and  Minifter  to  theDefigns  of  Gracchus : 
When  he  was  before  that  Auguft  Aftembly,  the  Enemies  of  the 
Tribune  ftill  fhew’d  their  Animofity,  even  after  his  Death;  for 
they  interrogated  this  Friend  of  his,  with  great  Warmth.  Amongft 
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the  reft,  Seif  to  Nafica  enquired  of  him,  if  he  had  always  obey’d 

the  Commands  of  Gracchus  ?  Blojfius  confefs’d  he  had  moft  punc¬ 
tually  done  fo,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  Duty  ;  what,  fays  Scifioy 
fuppofe  he  had  commanded  you  to  let  Fire  to  th zCapitoJ  mull 
you  have  done  it  ?  He  Tiever  would  have  commanded  inch  a 
Thing,  replied  Blojfius  ;  but,  laid  Scifio ,  and  feveral  of  that 
Party  with  feme  Vehemence,  let  us  fuppofe  he  had,  what  would 
you  have  done  ?  I  would,  anfwered  he,  undoubtedly  have  per¬ 
formed  his  Orders,  for  I  fhould  have  been  convinced,  that  he 
would  have  given  fuch  Orders  with  no  other  View  than  lor  the 
Good  and  Prolperity  of  Rome , 

This  Anfwer  in  fome  Meaftire  explains  my  Meaning,  as  to 
what  I  laid  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter,  concerning  a  Friend's 
afiifting  his  Friend-  in  a  Teeming  unjuft  or  wicked  Defign  ; 
wherein  I  obferved,  that  when  Virtue  has  prompted  a  Perfon  in 
his  Choice,  he  fhould  not  alter  his  good  Opinion  upon  flight 
Grounds,  but  rather  be  convinced  of  his  Friend’s  Probity,  than 
be  too  apt  to  believe  the  contrary. 

The  other  Brother  of  the  GracehJ  as  I  have  already  taken 
Notice  of,  loft  his  Life  fome  Years  after  upon  the  fame  Gccafion, 
and  much  in  the  fame  Manner  ;  and  in  that  unfortunate  Hour, 
he  had  the  Comfort  of  finding  that  he  was  pofTefTed  of  what  is 
feldom  met  with,  two  faithful  Friends  :  For  whilft  all  the  Party 
of  the  Nobles  purfued  him  with  the  greateft  Fury  to  deftroy  him, 
Bomponius  and  Licinus ,  with  the  utmoft  Bravery  defended  fome 
narrow  Fades  to  give  him  Time  to  efcape,  and  they  loft  their- 
Lives  in  that  glorious  Foft,  and  died  with  Pleafure  to  prove  their 
Conftancy  and  ftrong  Affedion  for  their  Friend.^ 

What  tender  Affedion  do  we  find  in  the  Friends  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Perionage  Socrates  ?  How  did  they  lament  and  deplore  his 
approaching  Death !  No  Wonder  indeed  that  fuch  a  Perfon  fhoulcL 
find  the  moft  faithful  and  conftant  Friends ;  he  who  had  formed; 
them  himfelf  to  Virtue  !  With  what  Joy  does  Crito  tell  him  that 
he  has  found  Means  to  procure  his  Efcape,  and  a  (ecure  Place  of 
Refuge  from  the  Fury  of  his  Enemies!  And  when  this  generous* 
Athenian ,  this  Model  of  true  Virtue,  fiich  as  human  Nature  un^ 
aflifted  by  Revelation  and  by  Grace  could  produce^  had  magna- 
*  Plut  in  Grace  his, , 
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t fiimoufly  refufed  this  Offer,  with  what  Floods  of  Pafllon  do  they 
bewail  the  Lofs  of  this  Philofopher  ! 

Nor  are  we  lefs  to  admire  the  Behaviour  of  Lucilius ,  a  moft 
affedionate  aud  faithful  Friend  to  Marcus  Brutus  :  For  in  the 
laft  Adion  between  that  illuftrious  Roman  and  Antony  and  Ca- 
far ,  he  obferved  Tome  Troops  prefs  hard  upon  his  General,  and 
thought  he  was  in  no  fmall  Danger  of  being  taken  5  upon  this,  he 
calls  out  that  he  was  Brutus ,  and  begs  to  be  carried  to  Antony . 
The  Soldiers,  overjoyed  at  fiich  a  Prize,  immediately  cotiduded 
him  to  Mark  Antony  1  To  whom  Lucilius ,  “  Think  not,  fays  he, 

Antony ,  that  you  will  ever  have  Brutus  in  this  Manner, 

I  dare  affure  thee  that  no  Enemy 
;  Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus  : 

The  Gods  defend  him  from  fo  great  a  Shame  ! 

When  you  do  find  him  or  alive  or  dead , 

He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himfelf  Shakeipeare* 

I  made  Ufe  of  this  Stratagem  to  fave  that  noble  Roman ,  my 
u  General  and  my  Friend.  I  am  here  prepared  for  all  the 
u  Torments  that  an  enraged  Vidor  can  inflid  upon  me  in  the 
a  Fury  and  Horrors  infeparable  from  a  Civil  War.”  To  this 
Antony  replied,  that  fo  far  from  ufing  him  ill,  he  admired  his 
Virtue  and  Noblenefs  of  Spirit,  and  was  extremely  defirous  of 
having  fuch  a  Friend  ;  and  therefore  earneftly  intreated  him  to  at¬ 
tach  himlelf  to  him,  with  as  much  Fidelity  as  to  Brutus.  Lu - 
cilius  confented  to  it,  and  was  ever  after  faithful  to  him  ;  but 
in  my  Opinion,  he  could  never  have  that  Strength  of  Affedion 
for  Antony  as  he  had  for  Brutus ,  for  there  was  fo  great  a  Defici¬ 
ency  of  Virtue  in  the  Former,  and  fo  much  of  it  in  the  Latter, 
that  it  muff  Purely  alter  the  Cafe. 

W  e  final  1  now  come  a  little  lower  from  this  Sublimity  of 
Friendfhip,  of  which  I  could  produce  fome  more  Inftances,  were 
I  not  apprehenfive  of  tiring  the  Reader  ;  befides,  I  think  I  have 
given  enough  to  prove  my  Affertion,  -that  there  were  fuch  Ideas 
amongft.  the  Ancients  fometimes  put  in  Pradice.  I  fliall  there¬ 
fore  now  proceed  to  take  Notice  of  that  Friendfhip,  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  two  lower  Gaffes,  and  fiiali  give  my  Oblervations 

without 
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without  making  any  other  Difiin&ion  than  what  fhall  naturally 
occur  in  each  Inflance. 

These  are  the  Species  of  that  AfFeCtion  the  mod  frequently 
to  be  expected  in  Life,  becaufe  there  is  lefs  Perfection  requifitc 
to  produce  them.  For  befides  many  other  good  Qualities,  as 
well  as  Gentlenefs  of  Manners,  (by  which  I  mean  the  EfFeCfc  of 
a  Mildnefs  in  Virtue,)  it  requires  a  Warmth  of  Heart  and  an  af¬ 
fectionate  Temper,  which  is  not  the  Produce  of  every  Conftitu- 
tion,  to.  create  the  higheft  Degree  of  Friendfhip;  whereas  fome 
of  thele  Qualities,  and  in  a  fmaller  Quantity,  will  fuffice  to  effect 
what  is  now  to  follow. 

Wh  en  Cato  was  fix’d  in  his  Refolution  of  dying  rather  than 
fubmit  to  Ctffar,  with  how  much  Solicitude  does  he  provide  for 
the  Safety  of  his  Friends!  Some  he  fees  embark,  others  he  fends 
away  by  Land,  according  as  it  was  each  Man’s  Conveniency ; 
his  only  Uneafinefs  was  upon  their  Account. 

But  oh  my  Friends ,  your  Safety  fills  my  Heart 
With  anxious  Thoughts :  A  thousand  fecret  Terrors 
Rife  in  my  Soul !  How  fhall  I  fave  my  Friends  ! 

3Tis  now ,  O  Ctefar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee  !  Cato* 

» 

And  all  thefe  worthy  Men,  who  held  him  in  the  utmofl  Venera¬ 
tion  and  Efteem  upon  Account  of  his  ftriCt  Virtue,  were  over¬ 
whelm’d  with  Grief  to  fee  him  refolved  to  leave  the  World;  and 
though,  according  to  the  Fagan  Maxims,  they  were  forced  rather 
to  admire  his  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  than  blame  his  Defign;  yet  they 
melted  into  Tears  and  Sorrow  at  the  Thoughts  of  lofing  him.* 

If  we  caft  our  Eyes  over  all  the  Hiftories  of  Antiquity,  over 
the  Lives  of  the  moft  eminent  Men  of  Greece  and  Rome\  nay, 
even  if  we  view  other  Nations,  and  fome  of  thofe  called  Bar~ 
barians ,  we  fhall  obferve  Friendihip  to  have  been  a  facred  Name  ^ 
we  fhall  find  it  almoft  every  where  in  fome  of  its  Degrees. 

Even  Men  of  ftriCl  Virtue  in  other  Points,  have  fwerv’d 
from  it  for  the  Sake  of  thofe  who  they  have  ranked  in  the  Num¬ 
ber'  of  their  Friends  ;  as  the  famous  Agefilaus ,  King  of  Sparta y 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  ftriCt  Obferver  of  Juflice,  but  only  where 
his  Friends  were  concerned,  (as  I  have  obferved  in  my  firft  Chap- 

*  Plut.  in  Cat,  Utic. 

B  b  ter.) 
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ter.)  There  is  extant  a  little  Billet  of  his  (in  ‘Plutarch ,)  which 
he  wrote  in  Favour  of  a  Friend,  which  difcovers  his  Sentiments 
on  that  Head,  better  than  any  thing  elfe  can  do.*  We  are  to 
fuppofe  that  this  Friend  was  accufed  of  fome  Crime,  of  which 
Agefilaus  apprehended  the  Conlequences;  tho’  the  Hiftorian  has 
not  let  us  know  what  it  was :  The  Note  run  thus,  “  If  Nicias 
u  be  innocent,  let  him  be  acquitted  for  Juftice  Sake  ;  if  he  be 
“  guilty,  let  him  be  acquitted  for  my  Sake ;  be  it  as  it  will,  I  beg 
a  that  he  may  be  acquitted/’ 

We  are  to  take  Notice,  that  at  Sparta  it  was  eftablifhed  by  Cu~ 
ftom  that  the  Youth  fhould  have  ftridt  Friendfhip  with  each  other, 
and  it  was  intended  as  a  ftrong  Incitement  to  Virtue  ;  but  that  (like 
mod  good  Inftitutions)  was  perverted  and  put  to  wrong  Purpo- 
fes,  as  fome  Hiftorians  tell  us. 

I  shall  not  infill  in  this  Difcourfe  upon  the  Friendfhip  of 
Alexander  for  Hephejiion ,  or  the  known  Affedlion  between  Scipio 
and  L&lius  ;  thele  are  Examples  which  are  familiar  to  almoft  every 
School-Boy;  nor  on  that  of  Socrates  foi  Alcibiades,  whofe  Faults 
and  Vices  he  conftantly  endeavoured  to  eradicate,  and  bring  him 
over  to  perfect  Virtue  But  I  fftall  proceed  to  two  great  Men 
amongft  the  Romans ,  who  have  given  lignal  Proofs  of  the  Great- 
ilefs  of  their  Sentiments  in  all  Refpedts,  and  particularly  in  that 
which  is  the  Subject  of  this  Chapter 

These  are  Cicero  and  Pliny  the  younger ;  I  fhall  begin  with 
the  Former.  No  Man  had  a  jufter  Notion  of  the  fublimeft  Friend¬ 
ship  than  himfelf,  but  I  do  not  find  by  Hiftory  that  he  was  ever 
fo  fortunate  as  to  have  it  in  his  Power  to  put  that  Notion  in 
Practice.  Almoft  all  his  Friendfhip  was  confin’d  to  the  third  Clafs, 
that  is,  he  liv’d  in  great  Intimacy  with  feveral  worthy  and  eminent 
Men  of  Rome ,  who  honoured  and  efteemed  him  for  his  great 
Qualities,  his  Affection  for  his  Country,  his  agreeable  Converfa- 
tion,  (for  he  had  an  infinite  deal  of  Wit  as  well  as  Learning,) 
his  Probity,  his  profound  Science  and  divine  Eloquence,  in  fine, 
for  his  many  publick  and  private  Virtues;  and  he  valued  them 
for  their  good  Intentions  for  the  Republick,  and  for  their  feve- 
tal  Accomplilhments  and  Virtues ;  and  fome  for  the  Length  of 
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Time  they  had  been  acquainted,  which  naturally  produces  good 
Will  :  In  Ihort,  there  was  between  him  and  thefe  Friends  fuch  a 
Benevolence,  as  inclined  them  mutually  to  affift  and  promote  the 
good  of  each  other.* 

As  to  the  noble  Idea  this  great  Man  had  of  Friendfliip,  it  is 
elegantly  manifefted  in  hisTreatife  entitled,  Ltflius,  Jive  de  Ami - 
citid,  wherein  he  introduces  that  illuftrious  Roman ,  dilcourfing 
with  his  Friends  upon  this  excellent  Aftedlion.  His  Definition  of 
it  is  admirable*  Eji  autem  Amicitia  nihil  aliud,  niji  omnium  divina- 
rum  humanarumque  rerum  cum  Benevolent  id  &  Caritate  fumma 
confenfio ;  qua  quidem  baud  fcio ,  an  except  d  Sapient  id  quicquam 

melius  Homini  Jit  acDiis  immortalibus  datum. - And  then  a 

little  farther  he  fays  with  much  Beauty  and  Force  of  Expreffion, 
Brincipio  cui  pot eft  ejfe  Vita  vitalis  (ut  ait  Ennius,^  qui  non  in 
Amici  mutua  benevolentid  conquiefcat  ?  Jjhiid  dulcius  quam  habere^ 
quicum  omnia  audeas  Jic  loquiy  ut  tecum  ?  J)uis  ejfet  tantus  f  ruc- 
tus  in  profperis  rebus ,  niji  haberes ,  qui  illis  aque,  ac  tu  ipfe , 
gauderet  ?  adverfas  vero  ferre  difficile  ejfet  fine  eo,  qui  Mas 
gravius  etiam  quam  tu ,  ferret <  Bdenique,  cetera  res ,  qua  ex- 
petuntur ,  opportune  funt  finguLe  rebus  fere  fngulis  :  Rdivit'ue 
ut  utare ,  opes  ut  colare  *  doonores ,  ut  lander e  ;  voluptates  ut  gau - 
deas  ;  valetudo  ut  dolore  careas ,  &  muneribus  fungare  corporis  * 
Amicitia  res  plurimas  continet ,  quoque  te  verteris ,  prffito  ef  ; 
nullo  loco  excluditur ;  nunquam  intempejiiva  nunquam  molejia 
eft .  Itaque  non  aqua ,  non  igni ,  aiunt,  pluribus  locis  utimur , 

Amicitia.  Neque  ego  nunc  de  vulgar i,  aut  de  mediocri 
(qua  tamen  ip  fa  &  dele  ft  at  prodeft)  fed  de  vera  &  perfect  a 

loquor ,  qualis  eorum ,  panel  nominantur ,  fecun- 

das  res  fplendidiores  facit  Amicitia ,  ®  adverfas  partiens  com- 
municanfque ,  leviores.  ~ —  Thus  we  fee  he  tells  us,  “  that  Friend- 
“  fhip  is  a  perfed  Agreement  in  every  Thing  join’d  to  a  mo  ft  un~ 
44  confined  Benevolence ;  and  that  fuch  Friendlhip  is  the  great- 
44  eft  Bleffing  Heaven  can  beftow  on  Earth  :  That  Prolperity  is 
44  cncreafed  and  Adverfity  made  lighter,  by  the  Participation  of  a 

*  Amongft  many  other  Ingredients  neceflary  to  form  fo  noble  an  Union  as  that  of 
a  ftridf  Friendfhip,  a  mutual  Intercourfe  of  Services  was  required  among  the  Ancients, 
as  appears  by  Cicero's  Letters  in  many  Places  ;  fo  that  not  only  receiving,  but  conferring 
Benefits  and  Favours  was  a  Motive  to  Friendfhip  with  them. 

B  b  %  46  faithful 
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a  faithful  Friend  :  That  Friendfhip  is  of  univerfal  Ufe,  not  like 
“  other  Advantages  of  this  World,  each  adapted  to  particular  Sa- 
“  tisfaCtibns ;  for  this  is  always  welcome,  ufeful  and  agreeable ; 
and  (concludes  he,)  “when  I  lay  this,  I  fpeak  of  the  fublimeff 
“  Species  of  Friendlhip,  and  not  of  the  middling  or  common  Sort, 
“  which  however  have  both  their  Ufefulnefs  and  are  very  plea- 
“  fing.” 

Thus  far  this  accomplifhed  Roman,  He  had  not  an  Opportuity 
of  ailing  up  to  thefe  Ideas  ;  becaufe  it  may  happen  Ibmetimes 
(as  was  his  Cafe  we  are  to  fuppofe,)  that  fome  Men  have  Souls 
lb  form’d  as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  Friendlhip  to  its  greateffi 
Height,  had  they  but  the  good  Fortune  to  find  one  able  to  cor? 
refpond  with  them  in  the  Sublimity  of  their  Sentiments. 

I  am  fenfible  how  much  the  Friendlhip  of  this  great  Man  with 
Tifus  Romfonius  Atticus  is  celebrated ;  but  this,  in  my  Opinion, 
was  far  from  that  Height  and  Perfection  of  which  Cicero  gives 
fb  noble  aDefcription  in  the  PafTage  I  have  quoted ;  and  the  Rea¬ 
der  may  find  in  the  iyth  and  xfth  Letters  of  the  3d  Book  of 
his  EpifUes  to  Atticus ,  that  Cicero  makes  heavy  Complaints  to 
him  of  his  Failure  in  fome  Points,  where  his  Friendlhip  ought  to 
have  appeared  in  the  ftrongeft  Manner.  Atticus  was  one  of  thofa 
fort  of  Men  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  World;  he  was  of 
confummate  Prudence,  kept  well  in  Favour  with  all  Parties,  of-, 
fended  none,  a  fair,  fmooth  Outfide,  with  a  molt  polite  Beha¬ 
viour  ;  but.at  the  fame  Time,  a  Soul  incapable  of  fo  fublime  an, 
Affection  as  Friendlhip  is  in  its  greateft  Perfection  :  In  fine,  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  Abbe  de  St.  Real  in  his  Notions  of  that 
Roman ,  becaufe  I  think  they  are  founded  upon  very  good  Rea-. 
Tons,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  Character  of  Atticus. 

But  although  Cicero  wanted  this  great  Ingredient  to  Felicity,  , 
we  find  he  had  (as  I  have  faid)  a  large  Number  of  feleCt  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  great  Intimacy,  and 
to  whom  he  made  it  his  chief  Pleafiire  to  be  ferviceable  as  much 
as  was  in  his  Power  ;  and  they  on  their  Part,  molt  of  them,  repaid 
his  Friendfhip  with  graceful  Returns, 

There  are  feveral  Volumes  remaining  of  his  Letters  to  his , 
Friends,  and  of  theirs  to  him,  (of  which  I  have  already  fpoken :) 
Ip  thefe  we  may  obferve  the  great  Eloquence  of  this  Orator, 

'  •  A  ■  r  cyepa 
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even  in  his  Epiftolary  Stile;  and  how  much  he  ftudied  to  per¬ 
form  the  Duties  of  that  Friendfliip  in  which  he  was  engaged.  — 
With  how  much  Care  does  he  endeavour  to  increafe  the  Honours 
and  Dignity  of  his  Friend  Lentulus ,  Proconful  of  Cilicia ,  by  ufing 
all  poffible  Methods  to  procure  him  the  important CommifFi on  of 
Re-eftablilh*ing  Ttolemy  Auletes  King  of  Egypt  in  his  Dominions  ! 
and  not  to  boaftof  his  Services,  he  confelTes  to  Lentulus ,  that  he 
owes  himftill  more  t  han  he  can  ever  render  him,  in  return  for  his 
Affiftance  againll  Clodius.  Tu  velim  Tibi  ita  perfiiadeas ,  nullam . 
rent  ejfe  minimum ,  qua  ad  te  pertineat  qua  mihi  non  carior ;■ 
quam  mea  res  omnes.  Idque  cum  fentiam,  fedulitate  mihimep: 
ipfe  fiatisfacere  pojfum  *  re  quidem  ipfia  ideo  mihi  non  fatisfa - 
cio,  quod  nullam  partem  meritorum  non  modo  referenda ,  fed  ne 
cogitandd  quidem  gratia  confequi  pojfum .  Epift.  ad  Famil.  8*, 
Lib.  1, 

How  fenfibly,  how  elegantly  and  how  nobly  does  he  juftiTy 
himfelf  upon  the  unjuft  Complaints  of  Appius  Claudius  Tulcher  l 
and  at  the  fame  time  that  he  lets  him  lee  how  much  he  was  to ;; 
blame  to  accufe  him,  he  plainly  fhews  him  it  does  not  lefTen  his 
Friendfhip  for  him ;  but  upon  fome  troublefome  Affair  he  had  in 
Rome ,  during  Cicero's  Abfence,  in  which  it  was  in  that  Orator's 
Power  to  ferve  him  in  the  Province  which  he  was  lent  to  govern, 
he  Jets  Appius  know  he  will  ufe  his  utmoft  Endeavours  to  do 
him  Service,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  requefting  it:  §ESer~ 
vilius ,  (fays  he)  per  breves  mihi  d  te  lit  ter  as  reddidit,  qua 
mihi  nimis  longa  vife  funt ;  injuriam  enim  mihi  fieri  put  ah  am 
cum  rogabar.  Epift.  ad  Appium,  Lib.  3* 

And  again;  with  how  much Tendernefs,  and  with  how  many - 
well-judg’d  Turns  of  Expreffion,  does  he  addrefs  GfMetellus  Ce~ 
ler  upon  a  nice  Occafion  !  The  Brother  of  this  Roman  had  at¬ 
tacked  Cicero  with  Malignity  and  Violence ;  upon  this  that  elo¬ 
quent  Perfon  fell  heavily  upon  him  with  all  the  Weight  and  Force 
of  his  Talent,  in  a  full  Anembly  of  the  Senate  •  This  drew  a* 
Letter  full  of  Complaints  from  Metellus  to  Cicero ,  who,  in  Re¬ 
turn,  writes  to  him  who  was  then  Proconful  in  Gaul ,  and  jufti* 
lies  himfelf  upon  the  Maxim  of  Self-Defence,  and  concludes  in  * 
this  manner  ;  Ego  dolori  tuo  non  folum  ignofeo ,  Jed  fummam  > 
etiam  laudem  tribuo .  Mens  enim  me  fienfius  quanta  vis  fraterni 
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Jit  amoris  admonet.  A  te  peto  ut  Tu  quoqu.e  <equum  te  judi - 
cent  dolori  meo  prcebeas ;  Si  acerbe ,  ft  crudeliter ,  ft  fine  caufia  a 
tuis  film  oppugnatus ,  ut  fiatuas ,  mihi  non  modo  non  cedendum , 
etiam  tuo  alque  exercitus  tut  auxilio  in  ejufimodi  caufid  utendum 
fuiffe.  Ego  Te  mihi  fempe r  Amicum  effe  volui :  Me  ut  tibi  Ami - 
cijfimum  effe  intelligeres  labor  avi .  Maneo  in  volant  ate,  &  quoad 
voles  tu,  permanebo ,  citiufque  amove  tui  fratrem  tuum  odiffe  de- 
flu  am  quam  illius  odio  quidquam  de  nofira  Benevolentia  detraham. 
Vale .  Epift.  ad  Famil.  Lib.  5*. 

Nor  can  any  thing  exceed  his  excellent  manner  of  giving  fuch 
Advice  to  his  Friends  as  he  thought  necefTary  for  their  Safety, 
Happinefs  and  Honour ;  for  inftead  of  letting  them  fee  that  he 
has  a  Superiority  of  Underflanding,  he  tells  them  he  does  not 
pretend  to  offer  his  Advice,  as  thinking  that  they  are  not  much 
more  able  to  find  better  Affiftance  from  their  own  Breafts,  but 
that  it  is  the  effed:  of  his  abundant  Affedion  for  them;  by  this 
Means  he  helps  their  Judgments  and  Underftandings,  without  of¬ 
fending  their  Pride. 

I  n  Ihort,  I  fliould  tranferibe  all  *  his  Letters,  were  I  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  Reader  the  unnumbered  Beauties  to  be  found  in  them ; 
and  we  may  obferve  in  them  the  belt  manner  of  treating  moil: 
Occurrences  of  Life ;  and  they  are  ample  Demonftration  that 
Cicero  well  knew  all  the  moil  extenfive  Duties  of  Friendfhip, 
and  pradis’d  them  whenfoever  it  was  in  his  Power :  I  fliall  there¬ 
fore  conclude  what  I  had  to  fay  upon  them  with  three  Letters, 
which  will  ferve  for  Examples  of  the  Method  of  recommending 
one  Friend  to  another,  in  which  all  the  Ancients  excdPd,  and 
particularly  the  illuftrious  Perfon  we  are  now  fpeaking  of.  The 
firft  is  addrefs’d  to  Lentulus ,  Proconful  of  Cilicia,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  ;  the  two  others  to  Sulpitius ,  Governor  of 
Achaia . 

*  This  memorable  Roman  not  only  was  thus  affectionate,  and  even  profufive  of  good 
Offices  to  all  his  F riends  perfonally,  but  continued  this  Good-will  and  thefe  Services  to 
their  Sons,  and  all  their  Defcendants,  as  appears  by  feveral  of  his  Letters ;  particularly, 
to  mention  one  only,  in  his  Sixty-firft  Letter  of  his  13  th  Book  ad  Familiares,  he  ear- 
neftly  recommends  the  Son  of  his  Friend  Pimm  to  Siltus9  then  Praetor  of  Rome  ;  and 
thus  he  fhews  his  AffeCfion  for  his  dead  Friend  in  the  molt  fignificant  and  noble  Man¬ 
ner  ;  and  thus  it  was  indeed  with  all  the  Ancients  who  pretended  to  the  Reputation 
of  virtuous  Men. 

.  .  -  -  *  ,r  .  \  *4  W-V  '  -  k  % 
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Aulo  Treronio,  qui  in  tua  provincia  magna  negotia  & 
amp  la  &  exp  edit  a  habet ,  ?nultos  annos  utor  valde  familiar  iter.  Is 
cum  antea  Jemper ,  SJ  fuo  fplendore ,  &  nofra  ceterorumque  ami - 
corum  commendatione ,  gratiofffimus  in  ‘Provincid  fuit ;  hoc 
tempore ,  propter  tuum  in  me  amorem ,  nojlramque  necejfitudinem , 
vehementer  confidit  his  me  is  litteris  fe  apud  te  gratiofum  fore  : 

fpes  eum  fallat  vehementer  rogo  te ;  commendoque  tibi 
ejus  omnia  negotia ,  libertos,  procurators,  familiam  :  In  primif 
que  ut  qii£'  T.  Ampins  rile  decreverit  ea  comprobes ,  om - 

nibufque  rebus  eum  ita  tralles ,  intelligat  me  am  commenda 
tionem  non  vulgar em  fuiffe.  Vale . 

Letter  Englifh  rmr  : 

<4Aulus  Trebqnius,  my  old  and  intimate  Friend,  has  fome 
“  Bufinefs  in  your  Government  which  is  of  great  Confequence  to 
“  him,  and  may  eafily  be  difpatched  ;  no  Man  was  ever  better 
“  received  in  that  Part  of  the  World,  both  upon  account  of  his 
“  own  Merit  and  Dignity,  and  from  the  Recommendation  of  fe- 
“  veral  of  his  Friends,  in  which  Number  I  reckon  myfelf.  Since 
“  fitch  was  his  Reception  before,  he  flatters  himfelf  that  from 
“  the  great  Affedfion  and  conftant  Friendfhip  there  is  between 
“  you  and  me,  that  this  Letter  will  now  procure  him  a  Hill  bet- 
“  ter  and  more  agreeable  Reception  from  you.  I  therefore  earned - 
“  ly  intreat  you  not  to  let  him  be  miftaken  ;  and  I  recommend’ 
“  to  your  Favour  and  Protedtion,  not  only  himfelf,  but  all  his 
“  Affairs,  his  whole  Family,  and  every  Thing  that  belongs  to 
“  him  ;  and  particularly  I  beg  of  you  to  approve  and  confirm 
“  whatever  T.  Ampins  your  PredecefTbr  had  decreed  in  his  Fa. 
“  vour ;  and,  in  fhort,  you  will  infinitely  oblige  me,  to  ufe  him 
“  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  may  find  my  Recommendation  is  of 
M  fome  Confequence,  and  not  infignificant  and  in.  vain.”  Lib.  xa 
Ep.  3. 

N.  Tullius  Cicero  Serv.  Sulpitio. 

Manius  Curius,  qui  Patris  negotiatur ,  multis  &  magnis 
caujfis  a  me  diligitur.  Nam  &  amicitia  pervetus  mihi  cum  eOx 
ejly  ut  primum  in  Forum  venity  inftituta  j  &  Patris  cum  aliquo- 

ties 
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ties  antea^  turn  proxime  hoc  miferrino  hello ?  domus  ejus  tot  a  mihi 
patuity  qua  ft  opus  fuijfety  tam  ejfem  ufus  quam  mea .  Maxi¬ 
mum  autem  mihi  vinculum  cum  eo  eft  quafi  fanttioris  cujufdam 
neceffitudinis,  quod  eft  Attici  noftri  familiarijjimus ,  eumque  mum 
prater  cater  os  obfervat  ac  diligit .  Quern  ft  tu  jam  forte  cog- 
nofti ,  puto  me  hoc,  quod  facto,  facer e  ferius ;  ea  eft  enim  humani - 
fate,  &  obfervantia,  ut  eum  tibi  jumper  fe  ipfum  commendatum pu* 
tem .  Quod  tame n  ft  ita  eft  magnopere  a  te  quafo,  ut  ad  earn  volun¬ 
tas  em  ft  quam  in  ilium  ante  has  meas  litteras  contulifti ,  quam 
maximus  poft  mea  commendatione  cumulus  accedat ♦  ftn  autem 
propter  verecundiam  fuam  minus  fe  tibi  obtulit ,  aut  nondum  eum 
fat  is  babes  cognitum ,  aut  qua  caufa  eft  cur  majoris  commenda- 
tionis  indigent,  ftc  tibi  eum  commendo ,  ut  neque  major e  ftudio 
quenquam ,  neque  juftioribus  de  caujfts  commendare  pojftm .  Fa- 
ciamque  id  quod  debent  facere  ti  qui  religiofe  &  fine  ambitione 
commendant  :  Spondebo  enim  tibi  vel  potius  fpondeo ,  in  ?neque 
recipio,  eos  ejfe  M.  Curii  mores ,  eamque  turn  probitatem,  turn 
etiam  humanitatem,  ut  eum  &  amicitia  tud,  &  tam  accuratd  com - 
mendatione,  ft  tibi  fit  cognitus  dignum  fts  exiftimaturus.  Mihi 
certe  gratijjimum  feceris ,  ft  intellexero ,  has  litteras  tantum , 
quantum  fcribens  confidebam ,  apud  te  pondus  habuijfe . 

* 

Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpitius. 

u  The  great  Affe&ion  I  have  for  Manius  Curius ,  is  found- 
u  ed  upon  many  important  Reafons ;  for  not  only  our  Friendihip 
u  began  very  early  in  Life,  (for  we  were  acquainted  as  foon  as 
a  he  frequented  the  Forum  j  but  it  has  continued  lo  ftrong,  that 
a  his  Houfe  at  Tatra  (where  he  is  now  employ'd  in  Affairs  of 
u  Confequence  to  him)  has  always  been  as  much  at  my  Difpofal 
u  as  my  own  ;  and  he  offer’d  it  me  particularly  at  a  Time  it 
u  would  have  been  of  the  greateft  Ufe,  had  I  flood  in  need  of  it, 
u  I  mean  during  our  late  unhappy  War.  Add  to  this,  that  he  is 
<c  one  of  the  mo  ft  intimate  Friends  of  our  belov’d  Atticusy  for 
<c  whom  he  always  lhewsthe  greateft  Refpedt  and  Affedlion.  This 
<c  makes  as  it  were  the  Band  of  Friendihip  between  Curius  and 
u  mylelf  ftill  more  facred  and  inviolable.  If  the  Perfon  who  is 
“  the  Subjedt  of  this  Epiftle  be  already  known  to  you,  my  Re- 

“  commen- 
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“  commendation  of  him  is  rather  of  the  lateft,  for  fiich  is  his 
refpedful  and  obliging  Behaviour,  that  he  is  by  that  fufficient- 
“  ly  recommended  to  your  Favour,  If  the  Matter  be  thus,  I 
“  earneftly  intreat  you  to  permit  this  Letter  to  crown  the  Good- 
“  vvill  you  had  already  conceived  for  him  before  you  received  it ; 

but  if  his  Modefty  has  hitherto  forbid  him  to  intrude  himfelf 
<c  upon  you,  or  if  you  as  yet  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
u  Merit,  or  whatever  other  Reafons  there  may  be  to  make  this 
“  Recommendation  of  him  neceflary,  I  do  by  this  requeft  of  you 
a  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  that  you  would  grant  him  your  Friend- 
u  fliip :  In  fliort,  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  recommend  any  one 
“  with  more  Warmth,  nor  can  any  one  more  deierve  it  from  me. 
u  And  I  iliall  do  in  this  Cafe,  as  all  Men  do  who  intend  not  to 
u  make  an  oftentatious  Show  of  their  Credit,  but  fincerely  to 
“  procure  the  Advantages  for  a  Friend  which  are  generally  ex- 
a  pe&ed  from  Recommendatory  Letters;  that  is,  I  will  promife 
“  you, -or  rather  I  do  hereby  aifure  you,  and  take  it  upon  my- 
“  ielf  to  atifwer  for  it,  that  fuch  are  the  Morals  and  Behaviour  of 
“  Curias ,  fuch  his  Probity  and  Gentleneis  of  Manners,  that 
“  when  you  come  thoroughly  to  know  him,  you  will  be  of  Opi- 
“  nion,  that  he  deferves  your  Friendfhip,  and  is  worthy  of  all 
“  the  Care  I  have  jliewn  for  him  in  this  Epiftle.  This  I  am  cef- 
“  tain  of,  that  I  iliall  feel  the  greateft  Joy,  if  I  hear  that  theSuc- 
“  cefs  of  this  Letter  is  fuch,  if  it  has  fuch  Weight  with  you  as  I 
“  firmly  believ'd  it  would  when  I  wrote  in  Farewel , 

I  t  is  impoifible  to  tranflate  any  thing  of  the  Ancients  without 
doing  them  much  Injury,  and  particularly  the  Works  of  this  great 
Man ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  my  Readers  the  Senfe  of 
this  Letter,  fufficient  for  them  to  comprehend  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Roman  Orator,  without  confining  myfelf  abfolutely  to  a  clofe 
literal  Tranflatiom 

Cicero  Servio  Sulpitio,  S. 

'  -»  t  ■  ;■  / 

Non  concedam  ut  Attico  noflro ,  quern  elatum  Isetitia  vidi ,  picun- 
diores  tu#  fkavijjime  ad  eum  &  humanijjime  fcrifitte  litter  a,  fuerint 
quam  mihi.  Nam  etji  utrique  nojirum  firofe  <eque  gratce  erant ,  tamen 
ego  admirabar  magis ,  te  qtiafi  'rogatus,  ant  cert  d  admonitus,  liber  a- 

C  c  liter 
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liter  Attico  refpondijfes  ( quod  tamen  dnbium  nobis ,  quin  it  a  fa?* 
tunm  f uerit,  non  erat)  ultro  ad  eum  firipfijfe ,  eique  nec  opf 
nanti  voluntatem  tuam  t  ant  am  per  lift  eras  detulijfe .  T)e  quo 
non  modo  rogare  te,  ut  eo  fiudiofius  med  quoque  caufa  facias  non 
debeo  ( nihil  enim  cumulatius  fieri  potefi  quam  polliceris )  fed  ne 
gratias  quidem  agere ,  quod  tu  &  ipfius  caufa  &  tua  fponte  fe- 
ceris.  lllud  tamen  die  am,  mihi  id,  quod  fee  if  i,  ejfe  gratijfimum. 
Tale  enim  tuum  judicium  de  homine  eo,  quern  unice  diligo,  non 
potefi  mihi  non  fumme  ejf e  jucundum  ;  quod  cum  it  a  fit ,  ejfe  gra- 
turn  necejfe  efi.  Sed  tamen ,  quum  mihi ,  pro  conjunElione  nofir  a , 
*vel peccare  apud  te  in  feribendo  licet  •  utrumque  eorum,  qua  ne~ 
gavi  mihi  facienda  ejfe ,  faciam .  Nam  &  ad  id,  quod  Attici  caufa 
te  ' ofiendijti  ejfe  fatlurum,  tantum  velim  addas,  quantum  ex  no- 
firo  amore  accejfionis  fieri  poteji ;  &  quod  modo  verebar  tibi 
gratias  agere ,  nunc  plane  ago ,  teque  ita  exifiimare  volo ,  quibuf- 
cunque  ojficiis  in  Epiroticis  aliifique  rebus  Atticum  obfirinxeris 
iifidem.  me  tibi  obligatum  fore., 

Cicero  to  Servius  Sulpittus, 

u  -I  cannot  poffibly  allow  my  Friend  Atticus  to  feel  more 
a  Pleafure  than  I  do  from  your  kind  obliging  Letter  to  him,  a!- 
“  though  I  fee  how  tranfported  he  is  with  Joy  at  it;  for  I  had 
u  this  additional  Satisfaction  join’d  to  that  which  we  both  felt 
a  upon  receiving  this  Epiftle,  that  I  could  not  but  be  molt  agree- 
a  ably  furpriz’d  that  you  Ihould  of  your  own  Good-will  be  the 
a  firft  to  allure  him  of  your  Friendihip  in  fo  good-natur’d  a  man- 
a  ner;  a  Favour  one  could  fcarcely  have  hoped  for  in  return  for 
a  a  Letter  from  him  or  any  of  his  Friends,  did  not  we  know  lb 
a  well  your  excellent  Dilpofirio-n.  Since  liich  is  the  cafe,  it  would 
u  not  only  be  fuperfkious  in  me  to  beg  of  you  for  my  Sake  to  add 
“  to  the  Friendihip  you  manifeft  for  Atticus ,  (for  certainly  no- 
u  thing  can  be  added  to  the  obliging  Promiles  in  your  Letter,) 
“  but  it  would  I  think  be  abfolutely  unnecefTary  for  me  even  to? 
a  return  you  any  Thanks  for  thofe  Favours  which  you  lliew  him 
a  merely  for  his  own  Sake,  and  mov’d  only  by  your  own  Breail: ; 
a  but  I  cannot  however  forbear  telling  you,  that  what  you  have 
“  done  aff'eCts  me  with  the  greatefl  Joy  ;  for  the  Efteem  you  have 
“  for  a  Man  whom  I  tenderly  love,  cannot  but  be  exceeding  a- 

greeablc 
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u  greeable  to  me,  and  the  Confequence  of  this  tnuft  be,  that  f 
“  mud  feel  the  ftrongeft  Sentiments  of  Gratitude:  But  notwith- 
“  (landing  all  this  Reafoning,  I  find  I  muft  take  the  Privilege  of 
“  an  intimate  Friend,  and  commit  a  Fault  in  this  Letter,  which  that 
“  Intimacy  alone  can  excufe;  that  is,  I  fliall  do  both  thofe  Things 
“  which  I  juft  now  faid  were  unnecelfary  5  for  I  muft  intreat  you 
u  to  permit  the  tender  SFriendfliip  you  have  for  me  to  augment  as 
a  much  as  it  poffibly  can  the  kind  Inclinations  you  have  already 
“  manifefted  for  Atticus  ;  and  in  the  next  place  I  muft  defire  you 
“  to  accept  my  fincere  Thanks,  and  to  believe  that  by  whatever 
u  Services,  either  as  to  the  Affairs  of  Epirus ,  or  any  other  Mat- 
“  ters  which  regard  him,  you  fliall  bind  to  you  my  Friend  At- 
“  ticus ,  the  fame  good  Offices  will  attach  me  alio  for  ever  to 
“  you. 


I  have,  as  I  faid  of  the  former,  I  believe  given  the  Senfe  of 
thefe  Epiftles  ;  for  a  literal  Tranllation  is  feldorn  allow'd  by  Con- 
noijfeurs  to  be  a  juft  one. 


H  ere  is  Juftnefs  of  Sentiments  and  of  Expreffions  which 
charm  us  by  their  Simplicity  !  far  beyond  all  the  Bombaft  and 
Fuftian  of  Words  in  ufe  at  prelent  in  the  World!  And  if  it  be 
allowable  to  Reafon  thus,  we  might  conclude,  that  the  Stile  of 
their  Letters  was  conformable  to  their  Manner  of  Thinking, 
that  is,  to  Magnanimity  and  Sincerity  ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  in 
feme  mealure  but  too  true,  that  the  affeded  Falfenefs  of  Exprefi- 
fion  which  Cuftom  has  introduced  into  our  Way  of  Writing,  is 
not  very  different  from  our  Way  of  Ading  and  Thinking  towards 
Friends  and  Enemies. 

I  a  m  now  come  to  the  next  Example  I  propos’d  to  bring  of 
one  who  well  knew  all  the  Obligations  of  Friendfliip,  and  who 
aded  in  conformity  to  thofe  Rules  upon  every  Opportunity  ; 
but  he,  like  Cicero ,  feems  to  have  exercis’d  that  noble  AfFedion 
only  in  the  third  Degree,  but  had  a  Soul  entirely  capable  of  the 
moft  fublime,  as  appears  by  his  Sentiments  and  Adions. 

There  is  hardly  in  all  the  Roman  Hiftory  a  more  accom- 
pliflfd  Perfon  than  him  I  am  fpeaking  of,  Tliny  the  younger ;  his 
Morals  were  of  more  Purity  than  could  be  expeded  in  thole 

C  c  x  Days; 
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Days;  for  it  was  remarkable  in  him,  that  his  were  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  beft  Romans  in  their  belt  Times,  although  he  came  into^ 
the  World  when  that  People  were  much  fallen  from  their  primi¬ 
tive  Virtue.  His  whole  Life  was  one  continued  Practice  of  all 
the  Duties  of  Life,  and  amongft  them  he  cultivated  Friendfhip  as 
much  as  he  had  it  in  his  Power.  He  thought  nothing  too  much* 
for  his  Friends,  and  made  his  Fortunes  always  fublervient  to  that 
beneficent  Temper. 

An  eminent  ** Author  has  oblig’d  the  Publick  with  an  excel- 
lentTranflarion  of  one  of  the  Letters  of  this  Roman  to  his  Pre¬ 
ceptor,  the  famous  Quintilian^  in  which  is  a  Specimen  of  the 
Generofity  of  his  Difpofition  towards  his  Friends  :  I  {hall  here 
therefore  add  fome  others  which  are  not  fo  well  known,  and  which 
ferve  to  (Lengthen  ftill  more  my  Propofition. 

% 

C.  PniNius  Roman  o  Firmo  fuo  S.  ~  (Epifl.  19.  Lib.  1 .) 

Muni  ceps  tuns  &  condifcipulus  &  ab  ineunte  <etatc  con- 
tub  ernalis  ;  pater  tuus  matri  &  avuncnlo  meo ,  mihi  etiam , 
quantum  atatis  diver  Jit  as  paffa  eft\  familiaris  :  Magna  &  graves 
caufa  cur  fufcipere  &  augere  dignitatem  tuam  debeam.  Effe  au- 
tern  tibi  centum  millium  cenfum  fat  is  indie  at  quod  apud  nos  De- 
curio  es.  Igifur  tit  te  non  decurione  folum ,  verum  etium  equate 
Romano  perfruamur ,  offer 0  tibi  ad  implendas  equeflres  faculta- 
tes  300,000  minimum,  Te  memorem  hujus  muneris  amicitia  no v 
fir  a  diuturnitas  fpondet.  Ego  ne  illud  quidem  admoneo ,  quod  ad i* 
monere  deberem,  nifi  Te  feirem  fponte  fafturum ,  ut  dignitate  a 
me  data  quam  modeflijfime ,  ut  a  me  data ,  utare .  Nam  fotticitius 
cuftodiendus  eft  honor ,  in  quo  etiam  benejrcium  amici  tuendum  eft 9 
Wale, 

The  Senfe  of  this  Epiftle  is  as  follows  «* 

PfciNY  to  Rom  anus,  &c. 

“  W  hen  X  confider  rhat  we  vvere  born  in  the  fame  Place,  and 

educated  together,  and  liv'd  with  each  other  from  our  Infan- 
“  cy  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  that  your  Father  had  the  lame  In- 
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**  timacy  with  my  Mother  and  Uncle,  and  even  with  me  as  much 
**  as  the  Difference  of  Age  could  allow  of;  I  fay,  when  I  con- 
“  fiderthis,  I  find  that  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  have  ftrongerRea- 
“  fons  to  ufe  the  utmoft  of  my  Endeavours  to  raife  you  in  the 
“  World.  I  know  your  Revenue  amounts  to  100, coo  Sejierces 
<e  a  Year,  becaule  you  are  Decurio  of  our  Province;  and  there* 

“  fore,  that  your  Friends  may  enjoy  your  Virtues  in  a  liiperior 
*+  Rank,  I  have  300,000  Sejierces  at  your  Service,  of  which  I 
“  beg  your  Acceptance,  (about  1800/.  Sterling, ,)  by  the  help  ot 
“  this  you  will  be  entitled  to  be“of  the  Equejlrian  Order.  The  Con- 
“  ftancy  of  our  Friendfhip  affures  me  of  your  Gratitude.  I  fiiall 
“  not  dwell  upon  a  Caution,  which  would  be  neceffary  were  I 
“  not  perfuaded  that  you  will  ad:  in  this  Point  as  you  ought, 

“  without  any  occafion  for  Advice;  I  mean,  that  you  behave  inu 
“  your  new  Dignity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  Ihew  you  enjoy  it 
“  by  my  Affiftance;  for  when  the  Choice  of  a  Friend  is  to  be; 
“  juftified,  one  cannot  ad:  with  too  much  Prudence  in  any  Sta* 

“  tion,  befides  the  Regard  to  be  had  to  one’s,  own  Reputation, 

*  ,  * 

C.  Plinius  Fabato  iiio  S.  —  (Lib.  7.  Epiffi  n.)j 

Mir  a  r  is  quod  Hermes  libertus  mens  hareditarios  agros 
quos  ego  juffier  am  profcribi ,  non  expeEtatd  auftione  pro  meo  quin-- 
cunce  ex  feptingentis  millibus  Corellias  addixerit .  Adjicis  poJfey 
eos  non  gent  ts  millibus  vanire,  ac  tanto  magis  quaris ,  an  quod 
gefferit  rat  urn  fervem .  Ego  vero  fervo ;  quibus  ex  caujis  accipe  • 
cupio  enim  &  tibi probat  urn  (S  cob  are  dibus  meis  excujatumeffie , 
quod  me  ab  Mis ,  major e  officio  jubentey  fecerno .  Corelliam  cum 
fumma  reverentia  diligo ,  primmn  ut  fororem  Corellii  Rufi,  cu- 
jus  mihi  memoria  facrofunfi a  ejl ;  deinde  ut  matri  me  a  familia~ 
riffimam .  Stmt  mihi  &  cum  marito  ejus ,  Minutio  Fufco,  Op¬ 
timo  viroy  vetera  jura ;  fuerunt  &  ctim  jilio  maxima ;  adeo 
quidem  ut  E  rat  ore  me  ludismeis  prafederit .  Hac  quum  proximo 
iffitc  fui ,  indicavit  mihi ,  cupere  fe  aliquid  circa  Larium  nojlrum 
poffiidere  ;  ego  illi  ex  pradiis  meis  quod  vellet ,  &  quanti  vellety 
obtuli ,  except  is  paternis  maternifque ;  his  enim  cedere  ne  Co- 
tellix  quidem  pofpum.  Igitur  quum  obveniffiet  mihi  hareditas  in  1 
qua  pradia  ifia ,  Jcripffi  ei  venalia  future  Has  Epifiolas  Her¬ 
mes, 
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mes  tulit ,  exigent ique  ut  ftatim  fortionem  meam  Jlbt  addiceret , 
fearttit ;  vides  quam  ratum  habere  debeam  quod  libertus  mens 
meis  moribus  gejjit  ?  Suferefe  ut  cohteredes  <equo  animo  ferant , 
fefaratim  me  vendidijfe  quod  mihi  licuit  omnino  vendere.  Nee 
vero  coguntur  imitari  meum  exemflum  ;  non  enim  illis  eadem 
cum  Corellia  jura  feint.  Rojpunt  ergo  intueri  utilitatcm  feuam , 
fro  qua  mihi  fuit  amicitia .  V ale . 

i  t.  X.  -> 

Pliny  to  P  a  b  a  t  u  S. 

“  You  feem  to  wonder  that  Hermes  my  Agent  Ihould  have 
“  fold  my  Share  in  theEftate  which  was  lately  left  us,  for  much 
< 6  lefs  than  it  was  worth  to  the  Lady  Corellia,  and  you  fay  that  I 
“  might  have  had  at  leaft  200,000  Seflerces  more,  (about  icoo  L 
“  more,)  and  for  this  Reafon  you  ask  me  if  I  intend  to  ratify 
4‘  what  my  Agent  has  done:  In  anfwer  to  this  I  mult  tell  you, 
“  that  I  do  entirely  agree  to  what  he  has  adted  in  that  Affair, 
<!  and  you  lhall  hear  my  Reafons;  for  I  defire  your  Approbation, 
and  to  be  thoroughly  juftify'd  to  thofe  who  are  Co-heirs  with 
me,  that  they  may  fee  I  have  differ’d  from  them  in  my  Pro- 
<c  ceedings,  for  Reafons  not  to  be  difputed:  In  the  firft  place,  I 
16  have  thegreateft  Efteem  and  Refpedt  to  Corellia  upon  feveral 
“  Accounts  ;  I  honour  her,  as  the  Sifter  of  Corellius  Rufus y 
“  whofe  Memory  is  ever  dear  to  me ;  then  Hie  lives  in  the  great- 
41  eft  Intimacy  with  my  Mother;  and  my  Friendlhip  with  her 
“  Husband  Minutius  Fufcus ,  a  Man  of  true  Worth  and  Probity, 
64  is  as  ancient  as  it  is  conftant ;  nor  is  my  Affedtion  lefs  for  her 
46  Son,  and  as  a  Proof  of  this,  I  defird  him  to  prefide  at 
44  thofe  Games  which  I  gave  the  People  when  I  was  R  rat  or. 
44  Such  are  the  Motives  of  my  regard  for  Corellia,  who  when  I 
44  was  laft  at  her  Houfe,  chanced  to  fay,  fte  Ihould  be  glad  to 
44  have  lome  little  Seat  in  our  Part  of  the  World;  upon  this  I 
44  immediately  defifd  fie  would  chufe  any  Part  of  my  Eftate, 
except  that  which  was  diredtly  my  Paternal  or  Maternal  Eftate; 
4<  and  when  flie  had  chofen,  I  would  let  her  have  it  at  what  Price 
44  Ihe  pleafed  :  for  as  for  thofe  which  were  left  me  by  either  of 
4‘  my  Parents,  I  cannot  part  with  them,  not  even  to  Corellia. 
s<  In  the  mean  time  I  came  to  this  Inheritance,  and  I  immediate- 
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“  ly  fent  her  word  fhe  Ihould  have  it.  Thus  you  fee  I  am  bound 
“  to  ratify  by  Inclination,  what  Hermes  has  done  conformably 
“  to  my  Intentions.  I  hope  thofe  who  are  Sharers  with  me  in 
“  the  Effate,  will  not  be  offended  that  I  have  fold  feparately 
“  what  I  had  indeed  a  Right  to  difpofe  of  ;  what  I  have  done  is 
“•  no  Law  for  them,  they  have  not  thofe  Obligations  to  lofe  any 
“  thing  of  what  they  can  get  from  this  Lady  :  They  may  have 
“  a  View  in  their  Shares  to  Profit,  to  which  I  have  (with  Rea- 
“  Ion)  preferred  Friendlhip. 

I  sh  all  fubjoin  his  Letter  to  the  Lady,  to  whom  the  for¬ 
mer  relates. 


C.  Plinius  CoRELUifi  fax  Salutem. 

T  u  quidem  honeftijfme ,  quod  tarn  impenfe ,  &  rogas  &  exigis , 
at  accipi  j abeam  a  ve  pret turn  agrorum  non  ex  feptigentis  milli - 
bus  quanti  illos  a  liberto  meo ,  fed  ex  nongentis ,  quanti  a  publi - 
earns  partem  v  icef mam  emifti .  Invicem  ego  £9  rogo  &  exigo , 
at  non  folum  quid  te ,  verum  etiam  quid  me  decent ,  a/picias , 
patiarifque  me  in  hoc  uno  tibi  eodem  ammo  repugn  are ,  quo  in> 
omnibus  obfequi  foleo .  Vale . 

The  chief  Contents  of  this  Letter  are  thefe  v 
Pliny  to  Corelli  a. 


14  Your  Generofity  of  Sentiments,  in  defiring  me  with  the 
greateft  Earneftnefs  to  take  the  full  Price  of  the  Eftate  which 
“  my  Agent  fold  you,  is  fuch  as  juftly  claims  my  Praife  ;  but  at 
“  the  fame  time  I  mull  beg  you  would  pleafe  to  confider  the 
“  Part  that  it  becomes  me  to  adt  in  this  Affair,  as  well  as  what 
“  is  fitting  for  you.  Permit  me  therefore  in  this  Matter  to  dif* 
“  obey  you,  from  the  fame  Motives  which  have  hitherto  al- 
41  ways  made  me  follow  your  Commands  in  every  thing. 


I  hope  the  Reader  will  not  blame  me  for 
ters  of  thefe  illuftrious  Romans 3  but  rather  a 


inferring  the  Let- 
pplaud  me  for  it; 
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*  for  fiife  nothing  can  fet  Friendfliip  in  a  better  dr  more  agreeable 
Light  than  we  find  it  in  them;  befides  that  they  are  written  with 
all  the  Delicacy  imaginable* 

Nothing  Can  be  greater  than  the  many  generous  Actions  of 
this  5P liny ,  and  yet  he  was  not  rich ;  for  tho’  he  was  in  very 
great  Offices  under  Trajan ,  (who  came  to  the  Empire  when  TP  liny 
was  already  well  known  for  his  Virtue,)  yet  he  was  of  too  great 
and  noble  a  Spirit  to  enrich  himfelf  by  heaping  up  immoderate 
Wealth.  It  may  therefore  be  fbmewhat  furpriftng  that  he  fhould 
be  able  to  be  fo  munificent,  that  his  Fortunes  fhould  fuffice  for  fb 
much  Generofity  ;  but  he  himfelf  fblves  this  Difficulty  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  a  Lady  of  his  Acquaintance,  which  I  (hail  beg  Leave  to 
infert  here,  and  with  that  lhail  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of 
him. 

C.  Plinius  Calvins  f&x  S. 

S  i  plurihus  pater  tuns ,  vel  unicuilibet  alii  plus  quant  mihi 
debuiffet ,  fuiffet  fort  ajfe  dubitandum  an  adires  hcereditatem  etiam 
q;iro  gravem :  fhtum  vero  ego  addneius  affinitatis  officio  dimiff 
ffs  omnibus  qui  non  dico  moleftiores,  fed  diligent iores  erant ,  cre¬ 
ditor  joins  extiterim  :  Gfuiimque  vivente  eo  nubenti  tibi  in  do - 
tem  centum  mi  Ilia  contulerim ,  prater  earn  fummam  quam  pater 
tuus  quaff  de  meo  dixit  ( erat  enim  folvenda  de  meo)  magnum 
babes  facilitatis  mete  pignus;  Cujus  fiducia  debes  famam  de¬ 
fun  Eli  pudoremque  fufeipere :  Ad  quod  ne  te  verbis  magis  quam 
rebus  horter ,  qufc quid  mihi  pater  tuus  debuit ,  acceptum  tibi  fferre 
jubeo .  Nec  eft  quod  verearis  ne  fit  mihi  ifta  oner o fa  donatio . 
Sunt  quidem  omnino  nobis  modicte  facilitates ,  dignilas  fumptuofa , 
reditus ,  propter  conditionem  agellorum ,  nefcio  minor  an  incertior : 
Sed  quod  cejfat  ex  reditu  frugalitate  fuppletur  :  Ex  qua  velut 
-ex  fonte  Uberalitas  noftra  decurrit.  §jute  tauten  ita  temperanda 
eft ,  ne  nimid  pro  fuff  one  in  ar  eft  at :  Sea  temperanda  eft  in  aliis  ; 
in  te  vero  facile  ratio  conftabit ,  etiamff  modus  excefferit ,  Vale , 

Pliny  to  Calvin  a.  —  {Lib,  Epift,  4.) 

“Had  your  Father  left  any  Creditors,  or  even  one,  to  whom  he 
gi  owed  more  than  to  me,  you  might  then  have  fome  reafon  to  he- 

“  fitate 
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fitate  about  offering  yourfelf  for  his  Heirefs;  an  Affair  which 
“  would  be  troublefome  to  a  Man,  much  more  to  a  Woman  : 
“  But  as  all  the  reft,  more  vigilant,  not  to  lay  more  troublefome 
u  than  mylelf,  have  taken.  Care  to  be  paid,  and  I  alone  remain, 
a  and  have  lb  far  relpeded  the  Relation  which  is  between  us, 
u  as  not  to  moleft  you;  and  as  even  during  your  Father’s  Life 
a  I  contributed  xoo,oco  Sejterces  to  your  Fortune  upon  your 
“  Marriage  (about  500/.)  befides  what  he  engaged  to  pay  in  my 
“  Name,  (for  I  was  indeed  to  pay  it:)  l  lay,  as  the  Cafe  is  thus,  you 
a  may  be  well  affined  of  my  acquiefclng  to  whatever  you  pleafe ; 
u  and  for  this  Reafon,  not  to  difgrace  your  Father’s  Memory, 
u  you  may  confidently  take  upon  you  this  Inheritance.  And  (Fill 
a  farther,  to  fliew  you  that  I  do  not  confine  my  Exhortation  to 
u  Words  alone,  I  hereby  folemnly  give  you  up  whatever  Preten- 
a  lions  I  have  to  what  your  Father  has  left,  as  for  any  thing  he 
a  owed  me.  Be  not  apprehenfive  that  fuch  a  Donation  as  this 
a  may  prove  inconvenient  to  me  ;  I  have,  ffis  true,  but  fmall 
u  Fortunes,  and  my  Rank  in  Life  is  expenfive,  and  my  Income 
“  (by  the  Nature  of  my  Eftate)  is  as  uncertain  as  it  is  fmall :  But 
a  but  what  is  wanting  in  this,  is  given  me  by  Frugality  ;  it  is 
u  from  this  Source  that  my  Liberality  is  (applied.  It  muff  in* 
a  deed,  be  managed  with  Prudence,  or  elfe  the  Spring  will  fooix 

run  dry:  But  this  Caution  mud  be  ufed  towards  others,  and 
“  not  in  any  thing  which  concerns  you.  However  liberal  1  am 
“  to  fuch  a  Friend  as  you  are,  I  am  lure. Prudence  and  Reafon  will 
a  always  juftify  fuch  Generofity.” 

If  all  the  Letters  which  I  have  laid  before  the  judicious  Rea¬ 
der,  delight  him  as  much  as  they  do  me,  He  will  not  think 
there  is  too  much  of  them.  We  may  indeed  obferve  in  them  a 
juft  Regard  to  the  chief  Duties  in  Life;  which  {hews  in  all  Re- 
fpeds  the  excellent  Dilpofition  of  this  worthy  Roman ,  and  that 
he  was  highly  deferving  of  the  great  Favour  and  Affedion  which 
he  always  met  with  from  Trajan,  one  of  the  mod  dilcerning 
Princes  who  governed  the  Roman  Empire,  and  who  always  treats 
ed  T liny  with  Angular  Tendernels  and  Friendihip,  as  appears  by 
the  Letters  which  palled  between  them, 

D  el.  . 
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Thus  we  may  obferve  how  tender  the  Ancients  were  in  their 
Sentiments  of  Friendlhip,  by  all  the  Inflances  I  have  produced  ; 
they  were  fo  regular  and  pundual  to  its  Laws,  that  they  made  it 
a  ftridt  Duty  of  Life.  But  they  had  flill  another  Species,  which 
I  fliall  lightly  touch  upon  ;  and  that  is,  That  Friendlhip  which  is 
produced  by  Hofpitality. 

It  is  well  known,  how  exceeding  ftridt  they  were  in  preferving 
all  the  Laws  of  Holpitality ;  it  was  a  Duty  efteem’d  (acred,  never  to 
violated;*  This  was  what  always  began  it ;  either  being  entertain¬ 
ed  at  a  Stranger's  Houle,  when  they  were  from  their  own  Coun¬ 
try,  or  entertaining  Strangers  at  their  own  Houfes.  And  this  Ac¬ 
quaintance  once  made,  was  conftantly  continued  as  often  as 
each  Party  went  to  each  others  Countries ;  and  it  laded  from 
Father  to  Son,  till  fome  Crime  or  ill  Ufage  on  either  Side  diffol* 
ved  theTye:  This  created  a  mutual  Friendlhip  between  the  Fa¬ 
milies,  who  were  always  bound  by  the  Laws  of  Hofpitality  and 
Friendlhip  to  do  each  other  all  poffible  Services  in  their  rdpedtive 
Countries. 

W  e  fee  in  Homer ,  Glaucus  and  Piomedes  lay  down  their  Antis 
in  the  Heat  of  Battle,  out  of  a  pious  Regard  to  the  Alliance  of 
Holpitality  which  had  been  entered  into  by  their  Progenitors. 
Neither  was  this  contracted  only  by  private  and  fmgle  Men,  but 
by  thefe  with  whole  Families  and  Cities.  Thus  Megillus  in  ‘Plato 
(Lib.  i.  de  Legibl)  affirmed  himfelf  to  be  allied  by  Holpitality  to 
Athens .  Ninas  the  Athenian ,  is  laid  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life, 
to  be  allied  by  Holpitality  to  the  Lacedaemonians .  Cimonr  (whom 
l  have  mentioned  in  this  Work)  by  Means  of  his  Alliance  by 
Hofpitality  with  Sparta ,  became  inftrumental  in  eftablilhing  a 
Peace  between  that  City  and  Athens. 

And  for  Marks  of  this  Sort  of  Friendlhip  between  Families 
and  between  Cities,  they  ufed  to  exchange  Gifts  to  keep  as  Me¬ 
morials  ;  and  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome  they  fometimes  ufed  to 
break  a  Sort  of  a  Dye  (called  Teffera )  in  two,  part  of  which  the 
Gueft  carried  away,  the  other  remained  with  the  Entertainer  ;  it 
it  was  called  Teffera  Hofpitalis :  A  Paffiige  in  Plautus  lerves  to 
confirm  what  I  have  laid:  It  is  in  the  PcenuL  Aft  y,  Scene  2. 


*  See  Potter’s  Antiquit,  of  Greece. 
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Ag.  Siquidem  Antidamarchi  quarts  adopt  at  him. 

Ego  film  ipfius,  quem  tu  quarts.  Poe.  Hem  ! 

Quid  Ego  audio  ?  Ag.  Antidamse 
Gnatum  me  ejfte.  Poe.  Si  it  a  eft,  Tefleram 
Conferre  ft  vis  hoftpitalem ,  Eccam ,  Attuli. 

Ag.  Agedum  hue  oftende :  eft  par 
Erobe  :  nam  loabeo  domum , 

Poe.  O  Mi  hoftpes ,  ftalve  multum : 

Nam  tnihi  tuns  Eater,  Eater  tints  ergo 
Hoftpes  Antidamas  fuit : 

Hac  mihi  ho  ftp  it  alts  TefTera  cum  Mo  fuit. 

I  n  fhort,  this  excellent  Ufage  eftabliflied  Friendfhip  by  Cuftonv 
between  People  of  the  remoteft  Nations  ;  for  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  had  Tyes  of  Friendfhip  by  their  Alliance  of  Hofpitality, 
with  mod  Parts  wherever  they  went,  as  well  as  with  the  diffe¬ 
rent  People  of  Greece  and  Italy :  And  we  may  find  by  Elut arch’s 
Lives,  that  fiich  as  violated  thefe  Bands,  were  looked  upon  as 
wicked  and  abominable  both  amongft  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and 
in  *  Cicero’s  Letters,  we  fee  he  recommends  feveral  Perfons  and 
promotes  their  Interefl:  from  this  Motive./ 

In  fine,  all  the  /  Works  of  the  Ancients  are  full  of  the  ftrong 
Regard  they  paid  to  Friendfhip  in  all  Shapes,  and  in  all  its  De¬ 
grees.  How  elegantly  does  Horace  exprefs  his  Tendernefs  for 

his 

*  As  for  Pittance,  in  his  Letter  to  Sulpitius  Governor  of  A'chaia ,  wherein  he  recom¬ 
mends  Lyfo  to  his  Favour,  he  fays  —  Cum  Lyfone  Patrenfi  ejl  mihi  quick m  Hofpitium  vetus, 
quam  ego  NeceJJitudwem  fanffs.  colendam  puto  —  Epift.  19.  Lib.  13.  ad  familiar es.  And 
they  held  this  Species  o.f  Friendfhip  in  fo  much  Veneration,  and  made  it  fo  facred,  that 
one  of  the  Titles  of  their  Sov’reign  of  the  Gods  was  Jupiter  Hofpi tails.  —  Even  War  be¬ 
tween  their  refpective  Nations  did  not  diffolve  it:  And  the  moft  injurious  Thing  that 
could  be  faid  to  a  Man  was,  to  call  him  a  Violator  of  the  Laws  of  Hofpitality.  — »  Thus 
Horace ,  fpeaking  of  one  guilty  of  fome  great  Crime,  fays 

— —  _ —  — - - (if  penetralia 

Sparfjfe  noffurno  Cruore 
Ho/pitis , - - — 

i  See  Plutarch ,  Liv.  Tloucyd.  Dioni.  Halycarn ,  See.  and  alfo  Potter,  Rennet,  kc. 

t  Virgil ,  in  that  charming  Epifode  of  Nifeis  zndEuryalus,  has  exprefs’d  his  fublime No¬ 
tions  of  Friendfhip  in  the  moft:  beautiful  Manner,  and  by  that  Part  of  his  Poem  lets  us 
fee  how  far  the  Notions  of  Friendfhip  in  his  Time  were  fuperior  to  our  Ideas  of  that  Af- 

D  d  2.  fection 
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his  Friend  Virgil,  (and  no  mean  Jealoufy  could  prevent  him  from 
contributing  to  his  fharing  the  Favour  of  Augujlus Q 

V 

Sic  te  "Diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helenas,  lucida  ftdera, 

Vendor  umque  re  gat  Eater, 

Obflriftis  aliis  prater  Japyga, 

Navis,  qua  tibi  credit  urn 
dffebes  Virgilium,  finibus  Atticis 
Reddas  incolumem,  Erecor, 

Et  ferves  Animas  dimidium  mess. 

e£  So  may  th?  aufpicious  Queen  of  Love, 

44  And  the  Twin  Stars  (the  Seed  of  Jove  4) 

44  And  He  who  rules  the  raging  Wind, 

44  To  thee,  O  facred  Ship,  be  kind, 

64  And  gentle  Breezes  fill  thy  Sails,  / 

64  Supplying  foft  Elyfian  Gales  ; 

44  As  thou  to  whom  the  Mufe  commends 
44  The  befi:  of  Poets  and  of  Friends, 

feciion  atprefent :  When  Nifus  miffes  his  Friend  in  the  Obfcurity  of  the  Night,  he  runs 
back  into  all  the  Dangers,  and  finds  him  furrounded  by  his  Foes  ;  and  when  one  of  the 
Enemy  is  going,  to  difpatch  Euryalus,  how  does  Nifus  fhew  his  Tendernefs  ! 

—  — ■  Tunc  vero  Exterritus ,  amens 

Conchmat  Nifus  :  nec  fe  celare  tenebris  . 

Amplius ,  out  tantum  potuit  perferre  dolorem  ; 

M.e,  me :  adfum  qui  feciy  in  me  convertite  ferrutn ,  * 

O  Rutuli,  mea  f rails  omnis :  nihil  ijie ,  nec  aufus , 

Nec  potuit :  Ccelum  hoc  et  confcia,  fidera  tejior  > 

Tantum  infelieem  nimium  dilexit  Amicum  ! 

And  after  glorious  Feats  of  Arms,  and  after  having  killed  the  Commander  of  the  Party 
which  had  furrounded  them,  Nifus  expires  on  the  Body  of  his  Friend. 

Turn  fiiper  exanimem  fefe  projecit  Amicum 
ConfoffuSy  placiddque  ibi  demum  morte  quievit. 

Fortunati  Ambo  !  Si  quid  mea  Carmina  pojjunt , 

Nulla  Dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  avo  : 

Dum  Domus  AEnese  Capitoli  immobile  faxum 
Accolet y  imperiumque  Pater  Romanus  habehiu 
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•“  Doll:  thy  committed  Pledge  reftore, 

44  And  land  him  fafely  on  the  Shore, 

“  And  fav-e  the  better  Part  of  me, 

44  From  perifliing  with  him  at  Sea.  Mifc.  Tranjlat.  of  Hot, 

What  Tranfports  of  joy  does  Jie  feem  to  feel  upon  the  Return  o£ 
his  Friend  in  another  Ode!  — 

— »  Non  ego  fanius 
Baechabor  E don  is  :  Receffo 
Bbulce  mihi  far  ere  eft  Amico  ! 

Thus  we  have  with  as  much  Care,  and  at  the  fame  time  as 
much  Brevity  as  poffible,  run  through  the  whole  Con  dud:  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Matter  now  under  Confideration.  Now  if  die 
Reader  will  confult  all  the  Hiftories  of  Chriilian  Nations,  (as  I 
have  faid  in  relation  to  other  Virtues.,  and  mull:  repeat)  for  many 
Ages  pad,  and  refled  upon  what  his  own  Experience  furnifhes 
him  with  in  this  prefent  Time,  he  will  be  convinced,  that  this 
noble  AfFedion  has  been  almoft  quite  loft  ever  fmce  the  Times  of 
Primitive  Chriftianity  :  So  far  from  arriving  at  the  lublime  Height 
of  the  firft  Degree  I  have  mentioned  of  Friendfhip  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  Chapter,  the  laft  is  fcarce  known,  or  hardly  ever 
pradifed  ;  for  Mankind  is  now  lo  falfely  Selfilli,  (I  lay  faliely,  for 
in  effed  Friendfhip  is  as  it  were  multiplying  our  own  Satisfadions) 
that  none  will  go  any  Lengths  to  ferve  thofe  for  whom  they  pro- 
fefs  Good-will ;  and  fo  far  from  parting  with  any  of  their  For¬ 
tunes  to  alleviate  the  Diftrefles  or  Difficulties  of  thofe  they  call 
Friends,  none  will  deprive  themfelves  of  the  lead:  Convenien¬ 
ces,  none  will  put  themfelves  to  the  leaft  Trouble,  or  forego  any 
of  the  grofs  Satisfadions  of  Senfe,  to  do  thofe  whom  they  de¬ 
corate  with  the  Name  of  Friends  the  leaft  Service. 

No  thing  is  a  greater  Proof  of  the  Excellency  of  Friendfhip, 
than  that  in  Inch  a  general  Degeneracy,  all  Men  ffiould  be  deft- 
rous  of  having  Friends,  and  every  one  pretends  to  be  in  great 
Cordiality  with  a  Sett  of  chofen  Acquaintance  ;  that  is,  hi  fhort, 
every  one  is  forced  by  the  Nature  of  Society  to  feign  an  Aftec- 
tion5  which,  when  put  to  the  Ted,  proves  to  have  none  of  the 
Qualities  which  are  neceftary  to  conftitute  true  Friendfhip  :  — 

**  Friend* 
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Friendftnp  !  — -  a  Band  more  facred 
Than  Nature's  brittle  Tye  !  — - 

— —  - -  -  Know  the  Joys  of  Friendjhif , 

The  Truft ,  Security ,  mutual  Tendernefs , 

dotible  Joys ,  where  each  is  glad  for  both  ; 

Fr  mid  ft?  ip  !  the  Wealth ,  //;£*  Lz//  Retreat  and  Strength, 
Secure  againft  ill  Fortune  ,  0;/^  World!  Rowe, 

lx  is  not  to  be  expecded  that  in  fo  general  a  Corruption  of  Mo¬ 
rals,  Inch  Sublimity  of  that  Affecdion  fliould  be  known  here  even  in 
Idea,  much  lels  in  Practice ;  but  methinks  Men  fliould  for  their 
own  Sakes  indulge  a  mutual  Confidence  and  Aflidance,  and  go 
upon  the  Maxim  that  Sincerity  in  Friendihip  (like  all  other  Vir¬ 
tues,)  is  bell  for  them  even  in  this  World ;  but  fo  far  from  this, 
nothing  but  Malice,  Envy,  Detraction,  Indifference,  and  even 
Hatred,  are  to  be  difcover’d,  veil’d  over  with  the  facred  Name  of 
Friendihip.  And  Men  not  contented  with  merely  bearing  private¬ 
ly  a  Falfenefs  of  Heart  towards  thofe  whom  they  pretend  to  have 
a  particular  Regard  for,  often  attack  them  in  the  neared  and  ten¬ 
dered  Part,  and  to  latisfy  brutal  and  unworthy  Paffions,  do  fuch 
Injuries  as  are  not  to  be  made  Amends  for.  How  often  have  we 
heard  (and  do  dill  frequently)  of  Ferfons  who  are  thrown  into 
the  deeped  Grief  for  the  Corruption  of  a  Wife  or  Daughter,  by 
the  Villany  of  a  pretended  Friend  !  There  may  be  feme  truly 
noble  and  generous  Spirits,  who  a 61  up  to  that  Religion  they 
profefs  ;  but  their  Number  then  is  very  fmall,  and  makes  nothing 
againd  my  general  Affertion.  In  fine,  we  are  funk  fo  low  im 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  Virtues,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Advan¬ 
tages  we  have  over  the  Heathens,  we  are  beneath  any  Compan¬ 
ion  with  them.  ] 

And  yet  let  us  but  obferve  what  Incitements  we  have  to  this 
excellent  Difpofition,  and  how  little  they  could  be  influenced  by 
any  thing  but  Cuftom  and  Education,  or  by  their  own  natural 
Tempers  ;  for  upon  the  Arkdefl  Examination,  I  cannot  find  any 
thing  in  their  Religion  that  could  have  a  general  Influence,  nor 
any  fixed  Syflem  of  Morals  amongfl  them  which  could  edabliih 
Friendihip  in  all  its  Degrees,  fa  as  to  make  it  a  general  Virtue. 
The  Laws  of  Holpitality  I  have  mentioned,"  were  of  Service  in 
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one  of  the  Degrees,  but  not  in  the  fublimeft  or  that  of  the  fecond 
Rank.  But  we  are  blefs’d  with  a  Religion,  which  inculcates 
Friendfhip  and  Benevolence  in  the  ftrongeft  manner-  its  very  ER 
fence  is  founded  in  Good-wili  and  Love  to  Mankind;  and  from 
thence  Friendfhip  arifes  in  its  greateft  Splendor  :  For  as  Chriftia- 
nity  teaches  us  to  love  one  another,  by  the  Conficleration  of  that 
Love  which  our  blefTed  Saviour  had  for  us  all,  it  fhould  methinks 
make  us  reflecSt,  upon  that  AfFedlion  and  Good-will  which,  as  be¬ 
ing  of  the  fame  Species,  from  the  fame  Origin,  naturally  ought 
to  dwell  in  us  one  towards  another.  And  we  are  to  obferve  that 
as  none  are  capable  of  Friendfhip  in  its  true  Sublimity,  but  thole 
whofe  Souls  are  as  it  were  elevated  above  the  common  Rank  of  Men, 
there  is  nothing,  one  would  think,  more  likely  to  caufe  this  Exal¬ 
tation  of  Mind,  nothing  of  more  Force  towards  refining  the  Soul, 
than  a  Heady  Faith  in  Chrift,  a  thorough  Belief  of  our  holy  Re* 
ligion :  I  muft  confefs  that  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  to  this  Purpofe,  than  the  glorious  Profpedfs  a  Chriftian 
has  in  View;  befldes,  That  Dominion  over  our  Paffions  which  a  due 
Obedience  to  our  Religion  gives  us,  certainly  fits  us  better  for  the 
Duties  of  the  flridteft  Friendfhip,  than  all  the  Incentives  of  Pride 
and  Vain  glory  could  the  Heathens.  And  Hill  farther. 

If  we  confider  the  Precepts  of  the  holy  Gofpel,  where  all  Vir¬ 
tues  are  taught  us  in  the  cleared  Manner,  we  fhall  fee  Friendfhip 
will  naturally  arife  from  fuch  a  Conformity  of  Goodnefs ;  for 
were  Men  to  a 61  up  in  other  RefpeCts  to  the  Precepts  of  our  ho¬ 
ly  Religion,  brotherly  Love  and  cordial  Affection  for  each  other 
would  be  the  natural  Confluence  of  fuch  general  Goodnefs ;  and 
then,  as  notwithftanding  an  univerfal  Refemblance  of  Difpofition, 
where  all  follow  the  fame  Dictates  of  Virtue,  there  would  be  ftill 
fome  Tempers  which  fympathize  more  than  others,  from  thence 
would  be  formed  that  Sublimity  of  Friendfhip  in  much  nobler 
Perfection  than  with  the  Heathens  ;  for  what  a  glorious  Addition 
it  is  for  Friends  to  refledt,  that  after  a  Courfe  of  Piety  and  Go'od- 
fiefs  here,  they  fhall  together  mod  certainly  enjoy  a  happy  Im¬ 
mortality.  This  would  be  the  Confequence  of  ailing  up  to  our 
Religion  ;  but  as  we  are  degenerated  in  all  other  Points,  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  no  Wonder  wc  fail  in  this. 
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Chap.  VI.. 

Of  the  Regard  to  Religion/  and  to  the  fe¬ 
deral  Duties  and  Relations  of  Life,  and  to 
forne  other  Parts  of  Morality  ( not  menti¬ 
oned  in  the  former  Chapters )  which  is  to 
be  found  amongst  /A?  Ancients. 

IT  has  been  already  obferved  at  the  End  of  the  fir  ft  Chapter, 
that  all  Nations  which  we  read  of,  however  different  in  ail  o- 
ther  Refpedts,  have  joined  in  one  univerfal  Opinion,  that  there  is  a 
fupreme  Caufe  of  Creation,  which  fuperintends  and  governs  human 
Affairs,  and  has  the  abfolute  Rule  over  Mankind,  as  well  as  over 
every  thing  eife  which  compofes  that  Frame,  that  Affemblage  of 
Matter  which  we  call  the  World.  But  the  Ideas  of  this  fupreme 
Being,  have  been  varied  almoft  to  an  infinite  Degree.*  According 
as  the  various  Paffions  of  Mankind,  or  their  feveral  Geniuses  have 
fwayed  them  in  different  Parts  of  the  World,  fo  have  they  fet 
up  fiich  a  Species  of  Deities,  and  worfhiped  them  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner  as  belt  iuited  with  their  own  Notions  of  Things. 

I  t  is  a  Subjed!  one  would  think  of  the  greateft  Humiliation, 
to  refled!  upon  the  monftrous  Abfurdities  to  which  the  Mind  of 

*  Several  Authors  of  Note  have  imagin’d  that  the  various  Forms  and  Notions  of  Re¬ 
ligion  which  were  amongd  the  Heathens,  arofe  from  different  Traditions  of  the  true 
Religion  altered  and  corrupted  by  the  fcattering  of  the  Defcendant$  of  Noah  over  the. 
Face  of  the  Earth  after  the  Confufion  of  Tongues  at  Babel ;  and  they  think  moreover, 
that  they  can  fee  in  many  Religious  Inlfitutions  of  the  Ancients  feveral  Traces  of  the 
original  Purity ;  —  but  as  this  is  not  fo  clear  to  every  one,  at  lead:  as  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  fo  altered  by  its  Corruption  as  to  be  quite  a  different  Thing,  and  as  this  Corruption 
was  owing  to  Mens  vain  Fancies  and  extravagant  Ideas,  my  Syflem  dill  is  good  and  a-, 
greable  to  Hidory  as  well  as  to  Reafon, 
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Man  is  fubjed  when  ignorant  of  what  can  alone  be  its  true  and  cer¬ 
tain  Guide,  or  when  it  deviates  in  any  degree  from  it.  Thus,  were  it 
not  attefled  by  the  beft  Authors  of  Antiquity,  we  fhould  hardly  be 
brought  to  believe,  that  in  Egypt,  where  Arts  and  Learning  firffc 
were  in  Perfection,  and  from  whence  the  Greeks  chiefly  acquir’d 
what  they  knew  ;  I  fay,  it  would  be  fcarce  credible,  that  fueh  a 
People  fhould  worfhip,  with  the  greateft  Devotion,  Monkeys, 
Crocodiles,  nay  even  the  Onions  and  Leeks  of  their  own  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  the  Roman  Satyrift  with  his  ufual  Sharpnefs  juftly 
reproaches  them  with :  The  Lines  have  been  often  quoted,  but 
they  have  fo  much  Spirit  in  them,  that  I  believe  the  Reader  will 
not  diflike  to  find  them  here. 

Quis  nefilt ,  Volufi  Bithynice,  Qualm  demens , 

Egyptus  portenta  colat  ?  Crocodilon  adorat 
"Pars  hrec  ;  ilia  pavet  Jaturam  ferpentibus  Tbim* 

Effigies  facri  tiitet  aurea  Cercopitheci , 

Pimidio  tragic  re  refonant  ubi  Memnone  Cordre , 

Atque  Vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis . 
lllic  Creruleos ,  hie  pi feem  fluminis,  illic 
Oppida  tot  a  Canem  venerantur ,  Nemo  Dianam. 

Porrum  &  Crepe  nefas  violare ,  ac  frangere  morfu , 

O  fanElas  gentes  quibus  hrec  nafeuntur  in  hortis 
Numina  !  " — —  Juvem  : 

In  fhort,  their  Veneration  for  thefe  vile  Animals  went  beyond  De- 
feription  ;  and  the  Expences  of  the  Funerals  of  their  God  Apis, 
which  was  no  other  than  an  Ox,  was  made  to  amount  to  im- 
menfe  Sums  :  And  *  none  of  the  ingenious  Turns  given  by  feme 
Moderns  to  this  Religion  of  theirs,  that  I  have  yet  feen,  can  ex¬ 
ude  them. 

And  if  the  many  Accounts  we  have  from  Travellers  be  true, 
there  are  ftill  Nations  of  Idolaters  who.  are  guilty  of  as  great  Ab» 

*  Some  Authors  (as  Plutarch  for  Inftance)  have  endeavoured  to  palliate  this  Abfur- 
dity  of  the  Egyptians ,  by  faying,  that  thefe  Animals  were  worfhipped  as  Symbols  of  the 
Deity ;  about  which  the  Reader  may  confult  the  Abbe  BanieEs  Difcourfe  on  that  Subject 
in  the  3d  Vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Leitres.  But  the  beft  Authors 
in  general  agree,  that  this  Explanation  is  doing  the  Egyptians  too  much  Honour. 

E  e  furdities ; 
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furdities ;  of  which  Mr  .Ricart  has  given  a  good  Coile<SHon  in  his 
Volumes  of  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations.,  But  then 
there  is  this  Difference,  that  at  the  Time  that  the  Egyptians 
were  thus  immers’d  in  fuch  Errors,  unworthy  of  Human  Crea* 
tures,  they  were  juftly  renowned  for  Learning  and  Science; 
their  Country  was  adorned  with  the  nobleft  Productions  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  that  can  be  imagin’d ;  fuch  Buildings  as  ftill  ftrike  us 
with  Amazement  to  read  of;  inch  publick  Works  of  all  Kinds,  as 
ihew’d  the  great  Capacity  of  that  People :  Whereas  now  thofe  I- 
dolaters  I  fpeak  of,  are  in  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  Part  of  the 
World,  and  have  not  had  the  Advantage  of  being  civiliz’d  and 
taught  to  know  and  aCt  up  to  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature. 

I  t  mufl  be  confefs’d  indeed,  that  a  large  Part  of  Europe ,  and 
particularly  a  neighbouring  Nation,  famous  for  Learning  and 
Arts  in  the  higheft  Degree,  is  ftill  given  up  to  monftrous  Abfur- 
dities  in  Religion  ;  ,and  the  more  inexcufably,  as  they  have  the 
Source  and  Fountain  of  what  is  really  good,  which  yet  they  per¬ 
vert,  and  turn  to  worldly  and  wicked  Purpofes. 

I  t  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  odd  Perverfenefs  in  Mankind, 
as  to  what  relates  to  the  Heathens :  If  we  were  to  examine  it  in 
a  Religious  Light,  we  lhould  lay,  that  the  Almighty  Creator  of 
the  Univerfe  thought  fit  to  let  us  know,  that  human  Reafon,  un- 
affifted  by  him,  was  too  weak  to  penetrate  by  its  own  Force  into 
the  proper  Knowledge  of  the  Deity  ;  and  that  he  designed  to 
make  this  particularly  remarkable  in  a  People,  who  prided  them- 
felves  fo  much  in  the  Sublimity  of  their  Underftanding  as  the 
Egyptians  did,  and  indeed  in  general  all  the  Heathens.  But  if  we 
would  account  in  lome  Mealure  naturally  for  the  Ragan  Idola¬ 
try,  we  lliall  find,  it  had  its  Source  in  the  Pride  and  Prefump- 
tion  of  Man  ;  for  as  the  fiipreme  Being  is  in  his  very  Eflence  in¬ 
visible  and  incomprehenfible  to  mere  natural  Man,  fo  the  Idea 
that  there  is  fuch  a  Being,  (which  Idea  is  in  all  Nations,)  natu¬ 
rally  prompted  Mankind  to  enquire  what  that  Being  was,  and  the 
Manner  and  Method  of  its  acfting  and  dealing  with  Men,  its  At¬ 
tributes  and  Nature,  were  carefully  fearched  into.  But  as  this 
was  not  *  poffible  to  be  found  out  or  known,  fince  God  can  be 

con- 

%  There  is  nothing  which  ought  to  make  more  evident  and  plain  the  Necefiity  and 
Excellence  of  Revelation,  than  to  reflect,  that  the  wifeft  Heads  of  Greece ,  the  Chiefs  of 

their 
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conceived  no  more  than  as  he  is  pleafed  to  reveal  himfelf;  each 
People,  after  a  fruidefs  Difquifition,  fix’d  upon  what  was  moft  fen- 
fibleto  their  Underftanding,  and  as  one  may  fay,  under  their  EyeSj 
and  pitch’d  upon  thofe  Things  as  Deities,  or  participating  of  the 
Divine  EfTence,  which  were  by  Nature,  by  Cuflom  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  or  other  concurrent  Circumflances,  nearefl  to  them,  and  the 
Matter  of  their  *Love  or  Fear  :  for  thefe  two  Paffions  bore  the 
greateft  Sway  in  their  Choice  of  their  Deitie$  ;  fince  to  expe<3:  Good, 
or  to  fear  Evil  from  a  fupreme  Being,  was  the  moft  natural  Con- 
fequence  of  the  Reafoning  Faculty  in  the  Mind  of  mere  natural 
Man. 

An  D  as  the  Senfes  were  in  a  great  Meafure  their  Directors  in 
this  Affair,  they  were  to  be  flattered  and  entertained  ;  and  this  was 
done  by  the  Adoration  of  thofe  Deities  which  they  had  chofen 
under  a  vifible  Form,  fuch  a  one  as  belt  iuited  with  the  Notions 
they  had  conceived.  This  feems  to  be  the  Origin  of  Idolatry 
in  general.  As  to  our  Modem  European  Idolatry,  Artifice  and 
Craft  was  the  Source  of  that ;  and  it  it  fhall  be  fpoken  to  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place,  f 

WhatI  have  faid  of  the  Egyptians  may  ferve  for  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  with  fome  Alterations ;  for  thefe  two  Nations  were 
not  fomean  and  low  in  the  Objects  of  their  Worfhip,  they  did  not 


their  moft  famous  Schools,  put  their  Brains  to  the  Torture  for  above  four  Ages,  to  come 
to  a  fixed  and  certain  Idea  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  all  to  no  Purpofe  ;  and  what  Ab^ 
furdities  flowed  from  thence  is  clear  from  what  Cicero  fays  in  Divinat.  fed  nefcio  quo  mod& 
nihil  tam  abfurde  did  potejl  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  Philofophorum  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more 
mortifying  to  mere  human  Reafon,  tho’  Cicero  in  his  Treatife  de  Natura  Deorum ,  fhews 
the  Falfity  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoick  Syflems,  (and  indeed  of  all  others)  yet  he  is  not  able 
to  eftablifh  any  Syftem  of  his  own  in  their  room,  with  any  Certainty  or  Air  of  Proba¬ 
bility  ;  thus  Laftantius  de  Ira  Dei  fays  of  him,  Tullius  ter  do  de  natura  Deorum  Libro  digol - 
vit  publicas  Religiones  ;  fed  tamenveram  quam  ignorabat,  nec  ipfe ,  nec  alius  quifpiam  potuit  indu  - 
cere:  adco  &  ipfe  tejlatus  efl  falfum  quidem  apparere  veritatem  ta?nen  latere .  And  then  again,  he 
fays  in  another  Work  of  Cicero ,  Cum  enim  fufcepifcet  Difputationem  qua  Deorum  Naturam 
tolleret  de  qua  Philofophi  garriebant ,  omnem  Divinitatem.  ignorantia  veri  putavit  ejfe  tolkndam . 
Itaque  Deos  potuit  tollere  quia  non  erant. 

*  To  thefe  two  Pallions  were  owing  the.  Deification  of  thofe  Heroes  who  had  been 
ufeful  to  the  World,  or  thofe  Emperors  and  other  Tyrants  whofe  Power  was  made  ufe 
of  to  opprefs  and  deftroy  Mankind  ;  —  and  for  thofe  Reafons  they  facrificed  to  Fear, 
and  even  to  Difeafes,  as  Fevers,  ffee  Cicero,)  and  to  many  infernal. Deities  who  were  con¬ 
ceived  under  Ideas  of  Terror, 
f  See  Chapter  7. 
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pitch  upon  fuch  abject  and  defpicable  Creatures  for  Adoration : 
but  then  their  Notions  of  the  Deity  were  little  better ;  for,  as  is 
laid  of  Homer,  Humana  ad  "Ueos  tranjlulit ,  they  gave  all  their 
Padions  to  their  Deities,  or,  to  ipeak  more  properly,  they  wor- 
'  Ihipped  their  own  Paffions  under  the  Titles  of  different  Gods  and 
*  Goddeffes 

I  must  confcfs,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  Antiquity  that 
fo  much  furprifes  me  as  what  I  am  now  Tpeaking  of ;  That  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  moil  confummate  Wifdom  and  even  Delicacy  of 
Underftanding,  fliould  form  fuch  Notions,  and  fuch  Ideas  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  as  were  not  only  abfurd,  but  even  of  bad  Confe- 
quence  to  their  Morals,  when  we  find,  that  in  almoft  every  thing 
elfe,  they  adted  and  thought  up  to  the  Dignity  of  their  Nature. 

But  fince  fuch  Sentiments  of  Religion  (however  faulty,)  were 
-fixed  and  eftablifhed  amongft  each  People,  and  that  by  Education 
they  were  taught  to  conceive  a  Refpedt  for  the  Deity  under  thofe 
Ideas  ;  it  follows,  that  to  be  pious,  they  mu  ft  adt  up  to  thofe 
Notions,  that  is,  that  if  they  did  not  believe  in  the  Divinity, 
and  worfliip  it  according  to  thofe  Ideas,  they  muft  be  forc’d  to 
adore  and  believe  Nothing  ;  which  is,  in  iliort,  to  be  impious  and 
deny  a  fupreme  Being:  For  we  arefconfider,  that  if  any  Nation 
had  turn’d  itfelf  to  beg  Light  from  any  other,  or  any  private  Man 
had  fought  for  abetter  Syftem,  it  could  have  been  found  nowhere 
(with  Certainty)  as  all  were  in  the  fame  Darknefs  and  thick  Obfcu- 
rity ,  except  the  chofen  People  of  God,  and  they  could  not  influence 
*many,  fince  by  their  Law  they  had  little  or  no  Communication 
with  other  People. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear,  that  thofe  who  believed  and  acfted 
up  to  the  Religion  of  their  Country,  were  to  be  thought  pious, 
and  were  therefore  to  be  praifed  ;  and  upon  this  Foundation,  that 
however  wrong  and  miftaken  their  Notions  were,  yet  the  fu¬ 
preme  Being  was  their  Object,  tho’ disfigured  and  difguifed  by  the 
wretched  Attributes  they  conceived  it  under.  And  fince  whole 
Nations  by  Confent,  form’d  and  eftablifh’d  fuch  a  Belief  of  the 
Divinity,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  particular  Men,  who 
fliould  be  blelTed  with  fiiperior  Genius’s,  fliould  alter  and  reform 
a  whole  People,  when  they  had  no  other  Foundation  to  go  upon 

than 
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than  the  Force  of  their  own  Reafoti  :  Thus  *  Socrates,  and  fome 
-few  more,  who  by  the  Light  of  their  own  excellent  Underfland- 
ings  had  conceiv'd  Notions  of  the  fupreme  Being  more  worthy  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  yet  conformed  to  the  eftablifhed  Religion, 
tho’  they  fuffer'd  as  being  accufed  of  venting  Ideas  injurious  to 
it  ;  and  the  Athenians ,  out  of  Piety  and  thinking  to  pleafe  the 
Deity,  look'd  upon  thefe  Perfons  as  impious  Monflers  :  There¬ 
fore,  vyhere  a  People  have  once  aq  eftablifh’d  Religion,  unlefs 
they  confent  publickly  to  alter  it,  upon  undoubted  and  warranta¬ 
ble  Motives,  liich,  in  fine,  as  appear  fufficient  to  a  Majority  of 
the  Nation,  and  which  will  bear  theTefl  of  Reafon,  a  Man  is  to 
be  prais'd  for  adhereing  to  the  Religion  of  his  Fathers,  fince  if 
he  did  not,  ir  is  moft  probable  he  would  have  a  vvorfe,  or  none 
at  all.  j* 

But  this  Maxim  holds  much  truer  with  the  Heathens,  than  it 
does  at  prefenc ;  becaufe  then,  as  I  have  laid  before,  all  Nations 
were  funk  into  Idolatry  and  ftrange  Notions  of  the  Deity,  little 
better  the  one  than  the  other:  Whereas  with  us  it  may  happen, 
(and  does  fo  in  Popifh  Countries  frequently  )  that  a  Man  may 
fee  his  whole  Nation  in  an  Error,  and  quit  it  himfelf,  tho’  it  is 
not  poffible  to  bring  his  Countrymen  (in  a  colledHve  Body)  into 
the  right  Way  of  Thinking  ;  in  fuch  a  Cafe  a  Man  is  in  the  right 
for  leaving  an  ancient  Error,  when  he  is  lure  it  is  fo  ;  as  a  Maho- 
metan  would  be  to  turn  Chriftian,  or  as  the  whole  Heathen  World 
was  in  embracing  by  degrees  the  Doctrines  of  our  holy  Religion  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  Cafe  of  the  Times  I  treat  of,  they  knew  no 
Letter,  nor  indeed  without  Revelation,  could  (with  any  Certainty) 
know  better. 

I  therefore  propofe  in  this  Chapter  to  obferve  to  the  Rea¬ 
der,  how  much  both  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  Nations  were 
attach’d  to  the  Religion  eftablifh’d  amongft  them;  and  however 
little  that  could  influence  their  Morals,  yet  when  we  fliall  find 

*  As  a  Proof  that  Socrates  adher’d  to  the  Eftablifh’d  Religion,  we  are  to  remember 
that  his  laft  Defire,  his  laft  Injunction  to  one  of  his  Friends,  was,  to  remember  to  offer 
up  a  Cock  to  Efiulapius .  See  Plato ,  &c. 

f  This  will  appear  ftill  ftronger,  if  we  confider,  that  where  Revelation  was  wanting,  it 
muff  be  a  prodigious  Force  of  Genius  (Tuch  as  was  feldom  met  with)  which  could  form 
nobler  Ideas  by  trampling  upon  the  Prejudices  of  Education  j  therefore  this  Cafe  was 
very  fingular, 

that 
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that  they  were  exa<Jt  in  paying  thofe  Duties  which  they  look’d' 
upon  as  due  to  their  Deities,  under  whatfoever  miftaken  Notions 
they  conceiv'd  them  and  ador’d  them,  we  fhall  then  be  led  infen- 
fibly  to  refled:  upon  our  own  Condud:,  who  with  fuch  a  Syftem, 
fo  pure,  and  fo  undoubtedly  certain,  ad  with  that  Negled  and 
Indifference,  as  if  we,  like  the  Fool  in  the  'pfalms ,  fhould  fay  in 
our  Hearts,  there  is  no  God. 

As  I  have  fhewn  that  Pride  and  Prefumption  were  the  true  Sources 
of  Idolatry,  fo  were  they  alfo  of  all  thofe  fuperftitious  Cuftoms  of  the 
Ancients,  in  their  Way  of  Divination,  of  looking  into  Futurity,  by 
fuch  Prefages,  Auguries  and  Aufpiees  as  were  in  themfelves  childifh* 
ridiculous,  and  beneath  the  Dignity  of  Human  Reafon  ;  for  as  the 
Nature  of  Man  is  prone  to  Curiofity  upon  all  Occafions,  more 
particularly  it  is  likely  to  be  pufli’d  on  by  a  Defire  of  knowing 
the  Confequences  of  particular  Adions,  and  in  general  whatever 
is  to  happen  to  each  Perfon  upon  every  Occurrence  in  Life :  but 
this  is  what  Mankind  could  not  know  ;  Futurity  is  kept  from  our 
Sight  for  good  and  wife  Reafons,  and  even  to  fecure  our  Felicity ; 
but  yet  there  is  an  Anxiety  to  know  what  is  to  happen ;  it  was 
therefore  This  rhatwas  the  Caufe  of  the  Invention  of  various  Me¬ 
thods  by  which  vain  Man  fondly  imagin'd  that  the  Deity  would 
vouchfafe  to  reveal  itfelf. 

From  hence  arofe  the  Abufe  and  Frauds  of  Oracles,  *  the 
abfurd  Cuftoms  of  confulting  the  Entrails  of  Beafts  at  Sacrifice, 
the  careful  Attention  of  watching  the  facred  Chickens,  as  to  their 
Chearfulnefs  in  eating  their  Food,  the  Obfervation  of  the  Flight 
of  Birds,  and  the  numberlefs  Contrivances  to  fatisfy  the  Prefump- 
tion  of  Man. 

But  what  gives  us  juft  Caufe  of  Aftonilhment,  is,  that  Nations 
of  fuch  elegant  Taftes,  fuch  wife  and  exquifite  Underftandings, 

*  F rom  this  Principle  flow’d  thofe  immenfe  Treafures  which  enrich’d  the  T emple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi  ;  the  Princes  and  Sovereigns  of  the  Heathen  World  feemed  to  drive  who 
fhould  mod  encourage  thofe  Frauds,,  and  lend  their  Help  towards  deceiving  themfelves. 
The  holy  Houfe  at  Loretto  is  a  faithful  Copy  of  this  Religious  Cheat,  (except  that  there 
is  no  Oracle,)  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  Pope,  who  invented  that,  had  his  Imagination 
help’d  by  the  Account  of  the  T emple  at  Delphi.  T he  Riches  in  the  Houfe  at  LoretU 
can  hardly  be  credited,  but  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them. 


ifoould 


fliould  run  into  fuch  f  mean,  fuch  low  Methods  of  endeavouring 
to  look  into  Futurity.  But  thus  much  indeed  we  may  lay  for  it, 
that  it  was  a  good  deal  confonant  and  agreeable  to  their  Ideas  of 
the  lbpreme  Being. 

It  is  true,  that  feveral  of  the  wifeft  Men  amongfl:  them  had 
but  a  mean  Opinion  of  thefe  Inventions,  as  we  find  by  Cato  ancf 
Cicero  ;  the  latter  abfolutely  declares  againft  them,  and  yet  fays 
that  thole  Men  are  to  blame  who  negled:  them :  Erahifimultis  m 
rebus  Anti  quit  as  ;  quam  vel  ufu  jam ,  vel  ©  off  rind,  vel  vetu- 
ftate  immutatam  videmus .  Retinetur  autem  &  ad  opinionem  vulgiy 
&  ad  magnas  utilitates  Republic £  Mos ,  Religio,  'Difciplina ,  jus 
Augur  um,  Collegii  AuEloritas,  nec  vero  non  omni  fupplicio  digni 
P.  Claudius,  L.  Junius  confides ,  qui  contra  aufipicia  navigdrunt . 
Tarendttm  enim  fuit  Religioni  nec  Ratrius  mos  tarn  contumaciter 
Repudiandum .  -  Divin.  Lib. 

And  the  Reafon  for  this  feems  to  be,  that  few  Men  had 
Force  enough  of  Reafon  or  Strength  of  Judgment  fufficient  to  fe~ 
parate  in  their  Notions,  what  was  luperfluous  of  ridiculous  in  their 
Religion,  from  what  was  noble,  wile,  and  worthy  of  their  Under- 
{landings  ;  if  therefore  Men  once  neglected  or  delpifed  thefe  Things 
which  were  fo  blended  with,  and  almolt  infeparable  from  their 
Ideas  of  the  Deity,  they  run  a  great  Hazard  of  throwing  off  all 
Notions  of  a  fupreme  Being,  and  thereby  becoming  downright 
Atheifts, 

Besides,  it  was  not  decent  for  every  private  Man,  becaufe  he 
chanced  to  differ  in  Opinion  from  the  Ufages  of  his  Country,  to 
oppofe  his  own  private  Judgment  to  that  of  a  whole  Nation. 

And  this  may  be  a  Reafon  why  Men  are  always  more  religi¬ 
ous  in  a  colle&ive  Body,  I  lliould  have  faid,  more  earnelt  for  the 

+  Among  all  the  various  Species  of  Superftition,  I  fhall  mention  here  one  which  is  I 
believe  little  known;  and  I  the  rather  do  it,  that  the  Reader  may  at  leaft  find  fomething 
new  to  him  in  this  Work,  if  he  finds  no  other  Merit.  It  is  obferved  then,  in  the  4th 
Volume  of  thofe  excellent  Treatifes  publifh’d  by  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris , 
in  a  Difcourfe  of  Mr.  UAbbe  Anfelme's ,  that  the  Romans  kept  the  Names  of  their  Tute¬ 
lary  Gods  very  fecret,  that  their  Enemies  might  not  gain  their  Protection  by  Evocatory 
Sacrifices ,  as  they  called  them,  that  is,  by  a  Certain  Form  which  was  thought  to  be  fo 
powerful  and  efficacious  as  to  perfuade  thofe  Gods  to  quit  the  Side  they  had  hitherto  adhe¬ 
red  to  ;  for  the  fame  Reafon  alfo  the  Ancients  kept  very  private  the  proper  Name  of  their 
Towns,  that  they  might  not  be  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  Religious  Ceremonies,  (for  without 
the  real  proper  Name  they  had  no  Effedf.^  Thus  the  fecret  Name  of  Rome  was  Valen - 
tia .  See  Macrob.  Lib.  3.  Saturn.  9. 
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promoting  the  Honour  of  Religion,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  influen¬ 
ced  to  fufter  any  Innovations  or  Encroachment  upon  it,  than  each 
would  be  feparately ;  for  when  they  are  all  met  together  in  a  Le- 
giflacive  Body,  each  particular  Man,  howfoever  little  given  to 
Piety,  is  yet  afhamed  to  avow  and  declare  himfelf  fo  before  a  nu¬ 
merous  Aftembly,  who  by  the  fame  Motives  would  be  fure  to 
oppofe  and  cenfure  him,  altho’  they  might  think  as  he  does.  *  This 
*  Obfervation  I  believe  will  hold  true,  wherelbever  Religion  is  un¬ 
der  the  Government  and  the  Power  of  a  Legiflature  compofed  of 
many  Perlons. 

The  great  Men  of  Antiquity,  for  Reafons  abovementioned, 
made  it  their  conftanc  Maxim  to  have  a  due  Regard  for  their  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  the  wilefl  and  heft  Legiflators  always  made  this  a  great 
Part  of  their  Care  :  It  is  true  indeed,  that  they  often  made  ufe 
of  the  Superftition  of  the  People  to  work  their  ownDefigns;  but' 
as  amongft  thofe  firft  Law-givers  of  Nations,  their  chief  Defigns 
were  to  procure  the  Good  and  Felicity  of  their  People,  they  are 
the  more  excufable. 

Religious  f  Eftablilhments  with  both  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  at  firft  in  great  Simplicity  ;  but  the  Superftition  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  loon  ran  the  Magnificence  of  Divine  Worfhip  to  a  great  Height, 
and  very  often  fome  of  their  mod  immoral  Men  were  the  molt 
expenfive  in  the  Temples  they  built  and  dedicated  to  different  Dei¬ 
ties,  as  if  they  thought  to  bribe  the  Gods  to  wink  at  their  Wicked- 
nefs :  But  there  were  feveral  very  excellent  Men,  who  by  their 
Morals  were  an  Honour  to  their  Country,  who  thought  it  aPart 
of  their  Duty  to  adhere  ftricftly  to  the  Religion  eftablifhed  among 
them,  and  who  juftly  thought  that  thole  who  were  negligent  of 
the  lupreme  Being,  would  not  long  remain  guiltlefs  towards  Man¬ 
kind  ;  for  thos  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Heathens  could  not 
influence  their  Morals  as  to  Good,  (as  I  have  Ihewn  in  my  firft- 
Chapter,)  yet  the  fame  Difpofition  that  prompted  them  to  obferve  > 
the  Laws  of  Morality,  excited  them  not  to  negledt  their  Religion, 
becaufe  as  a  Refpecft  and  Veneration  for  the  lupreme  Being  was 
included  in  their  Religious  Syftem,  however  difguis'd  or  mifta- 
ken,  the  Contempt  of  that  lupreme  Being  mull  be  a  Cpnfequence 

*  Yid,  Otwres  de  St,  Real.  +  See.  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Numa, 
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of  the  Contempt  of  their  Religion,  and  whofoever  tuns  counter 
lb  much  to  the  general  Senle  of  Mankind,  muft  be  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  differing  with  them  in  the  general  eftablifhed  Notions  of  the 
Fundamentals  of  Morality. 

No  People  ever  carried  their  Religious  Veneration  for  every 
thing  relating  to  the  Deity  to  a  greater  Height  than  the  Greeks , 
whom  I  fhall  firft  confider  in  a  collective  Body,  and  then  fonie  of 
their  great  Men  feparately. 

The!  Athenians ,  who  held  defervedly  the  firft  Rank  in  Greece, 
had  many  remarkable  Feftivals  which  they  celebrated  in  Honour 
of  feveral  Deities;  amongft  them  the  chief  were  thofe  in  Honour 
of  Minerva ,  called  \ Banathenaia ,  the  Feftivals  of  Bacchus ,  and 
thofe  of  Ceres:  Nothing  can  exceed  their  Religious  Fondnefs  for 
thefe  holy  Times;  they  inftituted  various  forts  of  Combats,  and 
diiputed  the  Prize  in  many  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  do  ftili  more 
Honour  to  thofe  Days ;  but  the  mo  it  refpeCted  and  moft  facred 
of  all  the  Feftivals  at  Athens ,  were  thofe  of  Ceres ,  which  were 
kept  at  Eleufis  once  every  Five  Years;  thefe  were  never  neglec¬ 
ted,  not  even  in  Time  of  War,  and  when  the  Athenians  were 
prevented  going  by  Land,  they  carried  the  whole  Pomp  *  by  Sea; 
and  befides,  there  was  a  ftrid  Secrecy  required  in  thefe  Ceremo¬ 
nies  in  regard  to  Things  which  none  but  thofe  initiated  could 
know  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  RefpeCt  the  Ancients  had  to  that 
Duty  of  Religion,  that  they  deem'd  any  Man  who  fhould  divulge 
it,  an  impious  and  profane  Perfon,  and  likely  to  draw  down  the 
Vengeance  of  the  Gods  upon  ail  thofe  who  fliouid  keep  Company 
with  him. 

- — ~~  -  — — -  Eft  &  ft  deli  tut  a  Jilentio 

Merces ;  vetabo}  qui  Cereris  facrum 
Vulgar  it  arc  ante,  fub  iifdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fragilemve  mecum 

Solvat  HP ha felon.  — — —  —  Hor. 

I  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Antiquities  of  Greece,  published 
by  the  learned  f  Dr.  Totter ,  wherein  he  will  find  a  full  Account 


#  See  Plutarch  and  Thucyd. 


f  Now  Lord  Bilhop  of  Oxford . 
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of  all  the  Religion  and  Feftivals  of  the  Greeks ;  my  Bufinefs  is  ro 
Ih'ew  how  obfervant  they  were  of  their  Religious  Eftablifhments, 
and  not  to  defcribe  them. 

!  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  Condemnation  of  Socrates , 
which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  falfe  Report  his  Enemies  had 
railed  of  him,  and  which  they  had  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to 
believe,  which  was,  that  he  negletfted  and  defpis’d  the  Religion 
cftablifh’d  at  Athens ,  upon  which  Judgment  was  pronounced  a- 
gainft  him  from  a  miftaken  Notion  of  what  would  pleafe  the  Di¬ 
vinity  ;  but  there  are  two  Examples  extant,  in  which  the  good 
Sentiments  of  the  People  of  Athens  in  a  colletftive  Body  appear 
in  the  brighteft  Luftre,  and  unmix’d  with  Superftition. 

A  certain  Philofopher  named  Diagoras,  who  had  been  a 
Dilciple  of  the  famous  ‘Democritus,  (he  who  invented  the  Phiio- 
phy  of  Atoms,)  came  and  fettled  at  Athens,  and  there  he  began 
to  teach  Atheihn  publickly,  by  difpuring  again  ft  the  very  Being  of 
a  fupreme  Ruler  of  all  Things  ;  as  ioon  as  this  came  to  be  known, 
the  Athenians  immediately  cited  him  before  the  Judges,  for  they 
were  ftruck  with  Horror  at  fuch  Aftertions ;  he  fled,  but  could 
not  elcapc  the  Infamy  of  a  Sentence  which  the  mo  ft  difcerning 
People  in  the  World  pronounced  againft  him,  and  that  was,  they 
condemned  him  to  Death,  and  offered  a  confiderable  Reward  to 
any  one  who  fliould  bring  him  to  Athens ,  alive  or  dead.  Diodor. 
Lib.  1 3. 

The  Cafe  of  *  Trotagoras  was  much  the  fame  ;  he  too  had 
been  a  Difciple  of  Democritus,  and  in  one  of  his  Books  reafon’d 
in  this  Manner,  - —  “  Whether  the  Gods  exift  in  Reality,  or  no, 
“  is  a  Queftion  which  I  know  not  how  to  treat ;  whether  [  fhall 
“  take  the  affirmative  or  negative  Side ;  our  Faculties  are  too 
“  weak,  and  our  Life  too  fliort,  to  clear  up  thoroughly  fo  difficult 
“  a  Point.”  Thus  he  made  the  Affair  at  leaft  Problematical,  which 
the  Athenians  could  not  bear ;  they  therefore  banilhed  him  from 
Athens  for  ever,  and  by  a  Proclamation  ordered,  that  all  thofe 
who  had  any  of  his  Books,  fhould  bring  them  to  the  Magiftrates, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  were  all  publickly  burnt, 
as  being  an  infamous  and  fcandalous  Production. 

N.  C 

'*  Cicero  de  Natur.  Deo  rum, 
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When  we  fee  this  noble Tenderaefs  for  the  Honour  of  Reli¬ 
gion  amongft  Heathens,  what  lhall  we  then  fay  to  a  Chriftian  Na¬ 
tion,  where  Books  are  daily  published  againft  the  mo  ft  certain,  as 
well  as  the  holieft  Religion  that  ever  was  known  ;  and  not  only 
this,  where  thofe  Books,  thofe  infamous  Treatifes  are  received  and 
read  with  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction  ? 

Another  Inftance  *  will  fliew  the  great  Refpedt  which  the 
People  of  Athens  had  for  the  Deity.  They  were  prefent  at  the 
Reprefentation  of  a  Tragedy  of  the  famous  Euripides ,  in  which 
the  Poet  puts  an  Expreffion  into  the  Mouth  of  Hippolitus  which 
was  deftrubtive  of  Religion  ;  for,  upon  Thtedra's  telling  him  that 
he  had  {worn  that  he  would  not  reveal  what  flie  had  told  him  of 
her  infamous  PaiTion,  he  anfwers,  That  he  took  the  Oath  with 
his  Tongue  only,  and  not  with  his  Heart  :  Such  a  Sentiment  as 
this  uttered  by  a  virtuous  Perfon,  fitch  as  Hippolitus ,  fhock’d  the 
whole  Athenian  People,  for  it  looked  too  like  the  fettling  of  fuch 
a  Maxim  ;  they  therefore  exprefted  their  Indignation  with  one 
general  Voice,  and  were  hardly  prevail’d  upon  to  forbear  throw¬ 
ing  the  whole  Weight  of  their  Anger  upon  the  Poet,  who  had 
dared  to  vent  fiich  an  abominable  Expreffion. 

What  glorious  Sentiments  of  Piety  are  thefe  in  a  whole  Peo¬ 
ple  !  ^  who  would  not  fuffer  the  leaft  Juggling  or  Equivocation 
with  fb  facred  a  Thing  as  an  Oath,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
deceives  Men,  affronts  the  Majefty  of  the  Deity  ! 

How  therefore  ought  we  to  look  upon  that  Sett  of  Men,  who 
pretend  to  be  Chriftians,  and  yet  have  written  large  Treatifes  to 
teach  Men  how  to  equivocate,  to  deceive  Mankind,  and  make  a 
Jeft  of  Religion! 

*  See  Plat,  and  ether  Greek  Writers ,  and  Rollin. 

J  The  Ancients  were  fo  exact  in  the  keeping  ftri&ly  to  their  Oath,  that  Cicero  ob~ 
ferves,  in  fpeaking  of  Regains ,  that  what  makes  his  A£tion  appear  fo  heroical,  is  the 
Degeneracy  of  After-times;  —  Nobis  (fays  this  excellent  Roman)  nunc  Mirdbile  videtur^ 
illis  quidem  temporibus  aliter facer  e  non  potuit.  Itaque  if  a  Laus  non  eft  hominis .  fed  temporum  ; 
for  in  thofe  Days  it  was  a  thing  as  common  to  be  obfervant  of  an  Oath,  as  it  was  in  the 
worft  Times  to  break  it  ;  and  we  may  obferve  in  Cicero* s  Offices ,  fuch  Maxims  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Oaths,  as  ought  to  make  thofe  Gentlemen  who  decorate  themfelves  with  the 
Name  of  the  Society  of  Jefus ,  (and  who  by  their  eafy  Cafuiftry  prevail  fo  much)  blufli  at 
their  curfed  and  abominable  Do6frine  of  Equivocation.  —  And  what  fhall  we  fay  to 
thofe,  who  even  in  this  Nation  make  fo  light  of  an  Oath,  and  fvvear  falfely  with  eafe, 
where  Intereft  prevails  ? 


F  f  z 
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In  effect,  there  was  nothing  which  the  Heathens  held  in  grea¬ 
ter  Veneration  than  the  Sacredneft  of  an  Oath  ;  for  nothing  could 
be  more  injurious  to  the  Gods,  nor  of  more  Confequence  to 
Mortals,  than  the  Violation  of  it.  Therefore  the  Cuftoms  of  all 
Nations  of  Antiquity  were  to  keep  fiddly  to  it  ;  the  mo  ft  terri¬ 
ble  Imprecations  were  made  againft  thofe  who  fliould  violate 
it,  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  excommunicate  and  infamous 
Wretches. 

They  made  alfo  Religion  intervene  upon  all  folemn  and  pub- 
lick  Occafions,  as  in  Treaties,  &c.  as  I  have  fhewn  in  my  firft 
Chapter  from  *  two  learned  Authors,  to  whom  I  refer  the  Reader. 

Nor  was  their  Piety  left  in  the  great  Refped  they  had  for  the 
Manfions  of  their  Deities,  their  Temples;  nothing  could  be  more 
facnlegious  than  to  rob  them,  nothing  more  abominable;  this  a- 
lone  caufed  bloody  Wars  in  Greece  ;  |  and  befides  this,  they  had 
fuch  a  Veneration  for  them,  that  whofoever  took  Refuge  in  them, 
could  not  be  pulled  out  by  Force  ;  thus  we  find  4N Tfaufanias ,  who 
fled  into  the  Temple  of  Minerva ,  was  blocked  up  there  and 
ftarved,  but  they  would  not  take  him  out. 

And  now  I  am  upon  this  Subject,  there  is  a  Story  in  5 Plu¬ 
tarch,  which  for  the  Oddncfs  of,  it  I  will  here  relate :  An 
Athenian ,  nam’d  Cylon,  had  formed  a  Conlpiracy  againft  Athens , 
(much  about  the  Time  that  Solon  liv’d,)  and  feiz’d  upon  the  Ci¬ 
tadel,  but  being  clofely  befieg’d,  he  was  forced  to  get  away  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  his  Accomplices  were  fome  of  them  mur¬ 
dered,  and  others  fled  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva ;  whilft  they 
remained  there,  it  was  not  poftible  to  take  them  ;  Megacles ,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  chief  Magiftrates,  perfuaded  them  to  come  out 
and  take  their  Trial,  and  for  their  Security  he  told  them  that  they 
might  tie  a  long  Thread  to  the  Statue  of  the  Goddeft,  and  hold 
the  end  of  it  in  their  Hands,  and  by  this  Means  they  would  be 
as  fafe  as  if  they  were  ftill  in  the  Temple;  Thefe  unfortunate 
Wretches  accepted  of  this  ftrange  Expedient;  but  unhappily  the 
Thread  broke,  (as  indeed  it  was  likely  it  fliould,)  and  then  the 
Magiftrates  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  Death,  alledging  that  it  was 
vifible  that  the  Goddefs  refufed  her  Protection,  fince  the  Thread 

*  Potter  and  Kennet.  f  Vide  Plutarch.  J  Nepos  in  Paufan. 
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did  not  remain  whole.  This  was  a  poor  Evafion  ;  and  accordingly 
the  Hiftorian  tells  us,  that  thefe  Magistrates  were  the  Obje&s’of 
the  publick  Deteftation,  and  were  called  Curfed  and  Excommuni¬ 
cated. 

What  has  been  laid  of  the  Athenians ,  will  Suit  almoft  all  the 
reft  of  Greece ,  for  moft  of  the  Greeks  were  equally  affedted  with 
a  Religious  Rdpedl*  for  the  Supreme  Being,  under  thole  Forms  of 
Worfhip  and  thofe  Ideas  which  their  own  irregular  Fancies  had 
imagined,  or  which  they  had  received  from  Traditions  full  as  vain 
and  abfurd. 

And  befides  the  Feftivals  and  Worfhip  peculiar  to  each  People 
of  Greece ,  there  were  four  Sorts  of  Publick  Feftivals  at  which  all 
G>  ' eece  affembled,  and  upon  account  of  which,  if  there  was  *  War 
in  Greece ,  all  Hoftilities  ceafed  for  that  Time;  thefe  were  the 
Olympick  Games  in  Honour  of  Jupiter ,  celebrated  once  in  five 
Years  ;  the  ‘Pythian  in  Honour  of  Apollo,  once  in  five  Years  al- 
fo  ;  the  Nemaan  j  in  Honour  of  Hercules ,  once  in  two  Years  ; 
and  the  IJihmian  once  in  five  Years,  in  Honour  of  Neptune  - 
thefe  were  the  Times  at  which  all  the  different  People  of  Greece 
met  together,  and  fat  as  Judges  and  Spectators  of  thofe  Combats 
and  Dilputes  of  various  forts,  in  which  the  Victory  was  reckon'd 
as  glorious,  and  as  much  fought  after,  as  that  which-is_gaiiVd  in 
Battle  ;  it  elevated  the  Souls  of  the  Heroes,  and  lifted  them  up 
above  themfelves  : 

—  - — ■  Palrnaque  nobilis 

Terr  arum  TDominos  evehit  ad  TDeos.  Hor. 

* 

And  were  certainly  great  Incitements  to  all  Virtues  and  Excel¬ 
lencies.  -  - 

*  Is  it  not  monftrous,  that  War  amongft  Chriftians  refpecls  not  even  the  holieil 
Times,  or  the  molt  facred  Places  ?  and  yet  how  far  more  auguft  and  venerable  is  every 
thing  in  our  Religion,  above  what  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  Pagans  ! 

f  It  was  at  the  N etna  an  Games  that  Philopoemen ,  General  of  Achaia ,  and  a  Man 
zealous  for  the  Liberty  of  Greece ,  received  that  glorious  Applaufe  mentioned  in  his  Life 
by  Plutarch ,  who  tells  us,  that  this  great  Perfon  happened  to  enter  the  Theatre  where  all 
Greece  was  affembled,  juft  as  an  Adtor  was  fpeaking  what  follows  of  one  of  the  Perfons 
of  the  Drama,  viz. - 

Phis  is  he  ivho  crowns  our  Heads  with  the  Wreaths  of  Liberty  ; - - 

The  whole  Affembly  immediately  turn’d  to  Philopcetn.n,  and  applied  it  to  him  with  a 
Thunder  of  Applaufe,  This  was  glorious  for  him,  and  for  the  Audience! 


Thus 
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Thus  the  Ancients  made  their  Religion  have  a  Share  in  every 
thing,  which  was  a  Confequence  of  their  RefpeCt  for  the  Gods; 
no  Expedition  was  undertaken  without  Prayers  and  Sacrifice;  no 
Succefs  was  gained,  but  the  Gods  had  a  large  Share  of  the  Spoils 
in  their  Temples  hung  up  and  confecrated;  nothing  of  Family  Af¬ 
fairs  was  ever  entered  upon,  as  Weddings,  &c.  but  the  Deity  in¬ 
tervened,  and  was  honoured  and  confulted  by  Sacrifice.  * 

In  fine,  all  the  auguft  Ruins  of  Antiquity,  Hill  to  be  feen  in 
Greece  or  Rome ,  are  fo  many  Monuments  of  their  Religious  Dif- 
pofition  ;  all  the  Medals,  ftill  to  be  found  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  ’ 
Curious,  are  alfo  clear  Proofs  of  this,  for  we  fee  in  mod  of  them 
fomething  or  other  relating  to  their  Divine  Worfhip:  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  particular,  never  ftruck  any  Medals  but  Religious  ones; 
the  Spartans  indeed,  in  the  latter  Times,  ftruck  fome  in  Honour 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.  In  fliort,  many  are  the  Inftances  of  the 
Piety  of  the  Greeks :  but  in  their  declining  State  they  feemed  to 
have  loft  fome  of  their  RefpeCt  for  the  Gods,  by  their  grofs  Flat¬ 
tery  of  ' Demetrius  Roliorcetes ,  and  fome  others  of  the  Succef- 
fors  of  Alexander  ;  but  this  was  owing  alfo  to  particular  Circum- 
ftances  of  Time,  and  not  wholly  to  the  Dilpofition  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  but  one  Thing  which  feems  a  little  contradictory 
to  this  pious  Temper  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  of  th z  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  that  is,  that  they  fliould  permit  Arijiophanes  to  repre- 
fent  fiich  Pieces  as  his  were,  in  feveral  of  which  the  Gods  were 
treated  in  a  very  indecent  Manner  :  But  fome  Modern  Authors 
have  endeavour’d  to  give  us  a  Reafon,  which  is,  that  what  the 
Poet  turns  into  Ridicule,  is  only  what  they  thought  the  fabulous 
Part  of  their  Religion,  and  not  what  was  really  the  ObjeCt  of 
their  Veneration  and  Worfhip. 

I  n  a  Word,  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks ,  in  general,  were  fenfible 
of  the  Duties  of  their  Religion,  and  ftrongly  attach’d  to  it ;  but 
it  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  they  often  ran  it  to  moft  ridiculous  and 
mold  abominable  Superftitions.  But  this  is  no  Wonder,  ftnee  I 
have  fhewn  that  their  Religion  was  abfurd,  and  productive  of  Im¬ 
morality  in  its  very  Effence,  as  to  certain  Parts  of  it,  and  f  to  cer¬ 
tain  Ceremonies ;  bur,  as  I  have  laid  before,  they  were  fo  much 

v  s* 

*  See  Anticf.  du  Pere  Montfaucon. 


f  See  Chap.  I. 
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in  the  dark3that  either  they  were  to  follow  fuch  Ideas,  or  to  follow 
none. 

W  h  a  t  1  have  faid  as  to  .the  Religion  of  the  Greeks  will  fuffiee 
for  the  Romans ,  who  had  moflly  the  fame,  and  were  equally  re¬ 
markable  for  their  Obfervance  of  it  in  every  Particular  5  infomuch, 
that  Cicero  fays,  that  the  Romans  came  to  univerfai  Empire  by 
their  conftant  Piety*  and  due  Refped  and  Veneration  for  the  im¬ 
mortal  Gods.  Quam  volnmus  licet  Ipfi  nos  amemus ,  tamen  nec 
numero  Hifpanos,  nec  Rob  ore  Gallos,  nec  callidate  Poenos,  nec 
art i bus  Graeeos,  nec  denique  hoc  ipfo  hujus  Gentis  ac  Terr£  do- 
meftico  nativoque  fenfu  Italos  ipfos  ac  Latinos  ;  fed  Rietate  ac 
Religione ,  atque  hdc  und  Sapientid  quod  RPeorum  Immortalium 
Numine  omnia  regi  gubernanique  pcrpcximus,  omnes  gentes  nati - 
onefque  fuperavimus . 

I  shall  now  briefly  mention  fome  Examples  of  fome  of  the 
greatefl  Men  of  both  Nations,  who  have  given  remarkable  Proofs 
of  their  ftrong  Senfe  of  the  Power  and  Protection  of  the  Deity. 

To  begin  with  a n  Athenian,  we  find  Cononp  one  of  their  Ge¬ 
nerals,  who  rebuilt  Athens  after  its  fatal  Deftrudion  by  Ly fin¬ 
der,  (i  mean  a  great  Part  of  it,)  I  fay  we  find  him  offering  up  a 
real  Hecatomb ,  that  is,  a  Sacrifice  of  100  Oxen,  in  Thankfgiving 
to  the  Gods. 

Next  to  him  ^  we  may  obferve  the  famous  Themifocles ,  who 
ereds  a  Temple  to  Cybele ,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  makes 
his  Daughter  Prieftels  of  it,  in  Gratitude  for  his  Prefervation 
from  Danger  by  her  Admonition  in  a  Dream. 

Nor  is  Camillas  lefs  worthy  of  Attention,  who  accufes  him- 
felf  to  the  Senate  of  having  forgot  that  Vow  he  had  made  to 
Apollo ,  of  which  I  have  fpoken  in  a  former  Chapter,  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  Generofity  of  the  Roman  Ladies  on  that  Account ; 
his  Piety  is  alfo  obferveable  in  his  Care  of  rebuilding  the  Tern- 


*  Religion  was  fo  much  in  Efteem  at  Rome ,  that  all  the  great  Men  were  ambitious 
■of  obtaining  the  Priefthood,  as  Cicero ,  Cafar ,  Craffiis ,  Pliny ,  See.  and  Auguftus ;  and 
.Mark  Antony  and  Ccsfar  fet  fo  great  a  Value  upon  their  Dignity  as  Augurs ,  that  they  al¬ 
ways  carefully  had  it  inferted  in  the  Medals  ftruck  in  honour  of  them.  Thus  we  may 
obferve  that  the  chief  Order  of  the  Priefthood  might  be  enjoyed  by  even  Generals,  &c. 
but  yet  they  had  a  diftineft  Order  of  Priefts,  who  were  fuch  all  their  Lives  and  nothing 
-filfe, 

f  Nepos  in  Conone.  |  Plut,  in  Themift. 
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pies  ruin’d  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  his  eroding  a  magnificent  one  to 
A'nts  Locuteiiis ,  in  that  Place  where  the  Voice  was  heard  which 
foretold  the  coming  of  Brennus  with  his  vaft  Army  of  Barba¬ 
rians,  And  again,  upon  another  Occafion  *  Camillas ,  when  the 
Diffenfions  and  Difcord  ran  high  among  his  Fellow  Citizens,  vows 
a 'Temple  to  the  Goddefs  of  Concord ,  if  fitch  Feuds  fliould  be  ap» 

ole  on,  f  the  Deliverer  of  Sicily ,  dedicates  a  Chapel  to 
Fortune  in  his  own  Houle. ’ 

'  Marcellus,  he  who  firft  beat  Hannibal  m  Italy,  confe- 
crates  to  Jupiter  the  SpoliaOpima,  or  Spoils  of  a  Gallick  Prince 
and  General,  whom  he  had  killed  with  his  own  Hand,  and  builds 
a  Temple  to  Honour  and  Valour;  Honori  &  Virtuti . 

And  4  Fabius  Maximus ,  who  was  aftewards  his  Collegue, 
being,  at  the  Time  1  am  fpeaking  of,  Dictator,  tells  the  Roman 
People  after  the  fatal  Defeat  of  Flaminius  at  Thrajymene ,  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  Anger  of  the  Gods ;  (for  that  Coniul  had  ne- 
gleded  the  proper  Ceremonies ;)  and  that  they  muft  put  their 
Confidence  in  them,  and  they  need  not  doubt  their  Protection ; 
and  then  he  iacrifices  to  them  to  obtain  Profperity 'to  his  Arms. 

Flamininus,  who  declared  the  Greeks  to  be  free,  which 
they  fondly  believed,  altho’  it  was,  in  truth,  the  Beginning  of 
their  Subjection  to  the  Romans ,  confecrated  fome  Silver  Bucklers 
along  with  his  own  in  the  Temple  at  Delphi,  *  *  and  offered  up 
a  golden  Crown  to  Apollo . 

W  e  fee  alfo,  that  f  f  Cimon  the  Athenian ,  carefully  confults 
the  Oracle  of  Apollo  upon  an  Affair  of  Importance. 

The  Piety  of  44  Nicias ,  even  to  a  timid  Superftition,  is  well 
known  in  Hiltory. 

Agesilaus  ***  manifefted  his  RefpeCt  for  the  Gods  by  giv¬ 
ing  ftriCt  Orders  that  thole  Thebans ,  whom  he  had  defeated, 
and  who  had  taken  Refuge  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva ,  fliould 
not  be  drawn  out  from  thence  by  Force. 

#  Plut.  in  Camill.  f  Plut.  in  Timol. 

%  Piut.  in  Fab.  Maxim,  and  Marcelli. 

**  Plut.  in  Flam.  ft  Plut.  in  the  Life  of  Cimon. 

XX  Plut.  in  the  Life  of  Nicias.  ***  Pint  in  the  Life  of  Agcfilaus, 
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Even  *  ‘Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus ,  tho?  bufied  al!  his  Life 
in  reftlefs  Attempts  of  War,  which  generally  fucceeded  ill,  yet 
forgot  not  his  Refpecft  for  the  Divinity  :  He  makes  a  Vow  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  Protection  of  the  Immortals  before  he  attacks  Eryx  ;  and 
at  another  Time  confecrates  the  Spoils  of  the  Gauls  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Minerva . 

In  ftiort,  I  Ihould  tire  my  Reader  and  myfelf,  were  I  to  relate 
t  the  many  Inftances  in  which  both  Greeks  and  Romans ,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  the  Heathens,  even  the  remote!!  Barbarians ,  fhewed 
themielves  firmly  fix'd  in  their  high  Veneration  for  thofe  Objects 
of  Divine  Worfhip  eftablilhed  in  each  Country.  All  the  Histori¬ 
ans  of  Antiquity  are  full  of  Examples  of  that  Sort,  to  which  I 
a*efer  the  curious  Reader. 


In  the  latter  Times,  when  both  Greeks  and  Romms  were  de¬ 
generated,  and  quite  loft  to. every  Virtue,  they  then  afTbckted 
every  Monfter  of  an  Emperor  to  the  Rites  and  Worfhip  of  their 
Deities,  and  by  a  horrible  and  ienfelefs  Profanation  defiled  their 
-own  Altars.  And  in  thole  Times,  Numbers  of  Temples  and 
Theatres  were  erected,  (for  thefe  too  were  folemoly  Dedicated) 
more  to  fatisfy  the  Vanity,  than  the  Religion  of  their  -Founders. 
But  it  is  not  of  thoie  unhappy  Times  that  I  treat,  when  I  (peak 
of  any  thing  that  is  Praife-worthy  amongft  diem,  unlefs  it  be  by 
mere  Accident. 

It  now  remains,  that  under  this  Article,  I  refer  the  Rea¬ 
der  to  the  Opinion  of  fome  of  the  *greateft  Genius's  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  as  to  Religion;  which  will  flili  confirm  us  the  more 
in  our  Ideas  concerning  the  Bent  of  each  Nation.  Thofe  I  final  1 
mention  are  ^  Homer ,  Virgil ,  Cicero ,  Horace  and  Xenophon  : 
In  the  Works  of  thefe  five  Perfons,  who  were  truly  an  Orna¬ 
ment 


*  Plut.  in  the  Life  of  Pyrrhus. 

f  The  Piety  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  conquer’d  Hannibal  and  fubdu’d  Carthage ,  is  very 
remarkable  ;  it  is  faid  of  him  in  Hiflory,  that  he  never  began  any  thing  whatever  with¬ 
out  firft  adoring  the  Deity  in  the  Capitol ;  and  before  and  after,  and  during  the  whole 
Time  of  his  Expedition  to  Af rick,  he  conftantly  manifefted  his  profound  Refpe£t  for 
the  Gods  ;  —  even  Hannibal ,  though  a  'Barbarian,  and  accus’d  by  the  Romans ,  (perhaps 
unjuftly,J  of  Cruelty,  and  Breach  of  Faith,  yet  gave  great  Marks  of  his  Veneration  for 
the  Gods,  for  he  went  to  Cadix  on  Purpofe  to  facrifice  to  Hercules  before  his  Expedition 
to  Italy ,  and  during  his  whole  Life  he  fhewed  a  Religious  Difpoiition.  Lit,  Liv. 

X  I  have  pitch’d  upon  thefe  Authors  rather  than  upon  the  profefs’d  Philofophers  and 
Heads  of  Se&s,  becaufe  thofe  have  been  mention’d  in  my  firfl  Chapter  and  befides^, 
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nament  to  their  Refpedtive  Countries,  we  find  Religion  laid  down 
as' a  necettary  Qualification  to  form  a  truly  great  Man. 

As  for  the  firft,  we  may  obferve  in  many  Parts  of  his  noble 
Performances,  fiich  Sentiments  as  clearly  iliew  us  the  Importance 
he  thought  Religion  was  of:  In  his  14th  Book  of  the  Odyffey} 
Eumeeus  owns  his  fortunate  Succeffes  to  proceed  from  the  Bleffing 
of  the  Gods  :  In  the  9th  Book,  Hlyfes  acknowledges  that  the 
Immortals  had  fent  him  a  plentiful  Chace.*  And  this  Poet  gives 
an  admirable  Defcription  of  Providence,  in  that  ingenious  Ficttion 
in  the  24th  Book  of  the  Iliad. ,  where  he  fays  Jupiter  has  two 
large  VefTels,  one  on  each  Side  of  him  ;  one  of  them  filled  with 
Good,  and  the  other  with  Misfortunes,  which  are  equally  dis¬ 
pens'd  to  Mankind :  And  then,  in  many  Places,  too  numerousto 
quote,  he  inculcates  this  Maxim,  that  every  thing  comes  from 
above. 

But  it  imift  be  owned,  that  Homer  has  given  us  ftrange  Ideas 
of  his  Deities,  to  whom  he  has  attributed  all  the  Paffions  of  Men, 
and  made  fuch  Divinities  of  them  as  one  would  have  thought 
were  fufftcient  to  have  fhock’d  any  Heathen  of  common  Senfe. 
This  is  what  Cicero  in  his  Tufaulan .  Cueefion.  fays  of  him,  Hu¬ 
mana  ad  T)eos  tranfulit  divina  mallem  ad  nos  :  But,  (as  Arijio- 
tie  obferves,)  he  does  but  follow  the  Notions  broached  before  his 
Time  in  thofe  Things,  as  well  as  he  does  when  he  makes  the  Gods 
themfelves  fubjedt  to  Fate  or  Deftiny. 

I  f  we  turn  our  Eyes  to  the  Latin  Poet,  to  Virgil  who  has 
rivall’d  his  Matter,  we  fliali  be  fenfible  that  Piety  is  the  favou¬ 
rite  Quality  of  his  Hero,  it  is  that  which  gives  Weight  and 
Merit  to  all  his  other  Virtues. 

When  his  Mother  meets  him  in  Africa  in  the  Habit  of  a 
Tyrian  Huntrcls,  he  tells  her  as  a  main  Part  of  his  Character, 

the  Opinion  of  Men  of  the  World,  and  fome  in  the  great  Affairs  of  Life,  is  of  more 
Authority,  than  that  of  Men,  who  were  either  of  a  reclufe  Life,  or  of  a  great  Singularity 
of  Temper  in  every  thing  elfe  ;  and  flill  farther,  the  Refpedt  fhewn  to  Religion  by  the 
great  Poets  of  Antiquity,  may  feem  the  more  extraordinary  to  us,  as  moft  of  ours  have 
employed  their  Talents  to  explode  Religion  and  Virtue,  (I  except  however  feveralwhom 
I  revere,)  perhaps  to  comply  with  the  vicious  Tafte  of  the  Ages  they  liv’d  in,  in  which* 
Works  in  Defence  of  Goodnefs  have  been  but  ill  received, 

*■  See.  Rollln  des  Bella  Retires, 


Sum 
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Sum  Tins  Eneas,  raft  os  qui  ex  ho  fie  Te  nates 

Clafe  veho  Me  cum,  - ~  - •  Lib.  1.  Eneid, 

4<  The  Good  Eneas  am  I  call'd,  a  Name, 

44  While  Fortune  favour'd,  not  unknown  to  Fame: 

64  My  Honlliold  Gods,  Companions  of  my  Woes, 

£t  With  pious  Care,  I  refeu’d  from  our  Foes.  Dryden, 

And  Ilioneus ,  when  he  addrefTes  'Dido ,  fhews  a  great  deal  of  Pie¬ 
ty  in  his  Sentiments  in  complaining  of  the  InfultS  of  her  Subjects : 

At  genus  humanum  &  mortalia  temnitis  arma 
At  fperate  4 Deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi . 

45  If  our  hard  Fortune  no  Companion  draws, 

“  Nor  Hofpitable  Rights,  nor  Human  Laws, 

66  The  Gods  are  Juft,  and  will  revenge  ourCaufe.  Dr  yd. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  Character  of  his  Prince,  of  which 
Piety  is  a  chief  Part : 

Rex  erat  Eneas  nobis ,  quo  jufiior  alter 
Nec  Eietate  fuitj  nec  hello  major  &  armis . 

“  Eneas  was  our  Prince,  a  JufterLord, 

“  Or  nobler  Warrior,  never  drew  a  Sword, 

“  Obfervant  of  the  Right,  Religious  of  his  Word.  Dr  yd. 

And  through  the  whole  Poem,  we  find  Eneas  conftantiy  keeping 
up  to  his  Character,  and  does  nothing  but  with  a  profound  Re- 
Ipecft  for  the  Deity ;  he  is  even  careful  to  a  Nicety  of  performing 
all  the  Offices  which  his  Religion  commands  him. 

Tfus  we  find  by  the  Example  of  thele  two  great  Poets,  that 
true  Valour  and  a  due  Regard  for  Religion,  are  the  propereft  and 
almoft  inleparable  Companions,  and  not  fo  incompatible  as  they 
are  thought  to  be  in  thefe  our  Days. 

I  n  jfhort,  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  that  divine  Poet 
Virgil ,  he  has  given,  us,  in  Eneas ,  the  Pattern  of  a  true  Hero ; 
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and  we  find  the  Poet  himfelf,  throughout  his  Georgicks ,  plainly 
lets  us  fee  that  he  has  drawn  his  Hero  according  to  his  own  Dif- 
pofition,  for  he  manifefts  every  where  a  profound  Veneration  for 
all  the  Deities,  whom  his  Work  leads  him  to  (peak  of,  oraddrefs 
himfelf  to. 

Thus  in  his  beautiful  beginning  of  the  firfl  Georgick ;  he 
does  not  invoke  the  Mufes  only  as  a  Poet,  but  in  general  the  Di¬ 
vinities  who  prefide  over  the  Subjects  he  treats  of. 

~  - -  Vos  O  ciarifftma  Mundr 

Lumina ,  labentem  Coelo  qui  ducitis  Annum , 

Liber  &  alma  Ceres,  veftro  fi  munere  Tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  ar'tfld , 

Foculaque  inventis  Acholoia  mifcuit  uvis  : 

Et  vos  agreftium  preefentia  numina  Fauni, 

Ferte  fimul  Faunique  Fedem ,  Bryadefque  Fuella : 

Munera  vefira  Cano .  Tuque ,  O  cut  prima  frementem 
Fudit  equum  magno  tellus  per  cuff  a  Tridenti% 

Neptune  :  &  cultor  nemorum ,  cut. pinguia  Cxx 
Ter  centum  nivei  tondent  dumeta  juvenci  : 

Ufi  nemus  Ttnquens  p atrium,  Saltufque  Lycasi, 

Pan  ovium  Cujlos,  Tua  fi  tihi  Mxnala  Cura., 

Adfis  O  Tegesee  f averts  :  Ole  usque  Minerva 
Invent rix,  uncique  Fuer  monflrator  Aratri : 

Et  teneram  ab  radice  ferens  Sylvane  eupreffum 
*Dii  Vdeteque  omnes%  fiudium  quibus  arvatueri , 
fQuique  novas  alitis  nonnullo  femme  fruges , 
fhtique  fat  is  largurn  Coelo  demitt  it  is  Imbrem  ! 

-  •  .  i  j 

o  * 

“  Ye  Deities!  who  Fields  and  Plains  protedr. 

Who  rule  the  Seafons,  and  the  Year  direct; 
u  Bacchus ,  and  foftering  Ceres ,  Powers  Divine, 
a  Who  gave  us  Corn  for  Mali,  for  Water  Wine  * 

“  Ye  Fawns ,  propitious  to  the  Rural  Swains, 
a  Ye  Nymphs  that  haunt  the  Mountains  and  the  Plains;;  1 
u  Join  in  my  Work,  and  to  my  Numbers  bring 
a  Y our  needful  Succour,  for  your  Gifts  I  fing. 
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“  And  thou,  whole  Trident  (truck  the  teeming  Earth, 
a  And  made  a  Railage  for  the  Courier’s  Birth  : 

“  And  thou,  for  whom  the  Crean  Shore  fuftains 
a  Thy  milky  Herds,,  that  graze  the  flow’ry  Plains  ? 
a  And  thou,  the  Shepherd’s  Tutelary  God, 

“  Leave,  for  a  while,  O  ‘Pan!  thy  lov’d  Abode: 
a  And  if  Arcadian  Fleeces  be  thy  Care, 
a  From  Fields  and  Mountains  to  my  Song  repair. 
a  Inventor  Pallas  of  the  fat’ning  Oil : 
u  Thou  Founder  of  the  Plough,  and  Ploughman’s  Toil  : 
u  And  thou,  whole  Hands*  the  ilirowd-like  Cyprels  rear  ; 
a  Come  all  ye  Gods  and  Goddeffes,  that  wear 
u  The  Rural  Honours,  and  increafe  the  Year: 
u  You,  who  iiipply  the  Ground  with  Seeds  of  Grain, 

And  you,  who  lwell  thofe  Seeds  with  kindly  Rain  \ 

Dryde  n. 

And  in  his  Bucolic  ks  there  are  many  Paflages  of  the  lame  Spirit/, 
particularly  when  he  introduces  two  Shepherds  deputing  the  Prize 
of  Poetry  and  Singing,  he  makes  the  firft  begin  in  the  following 
Manner  : 

Ab  Jove  Princifium ,  Mafic,  Jovis  omnia  plena  l 

u  From  the  great  Father  of  the  Gods  above 
a  My  Mule  begins;  for  All  is  full  of  Jove..  Drydenv 

As  to  Cicero ,  I  refer  the  Reader  to  his  *  Treatife  cDe  Natura- 
\ Deorum ,  and  other  of  his  Philofophical  Treatifes,  by  which  it 
will  appear,  that  he  who  was  the  Prince  of  Roman  Eloquence, 
the  Confiil  who  laved  Rome ,  in  fhort*  who  was  the  greateft  Man 
in  Civil  Affairs,  who  ever  bore  the  chief  Offices  in  that  Capital  of 


*  In  that  Work  of  his,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  moft  entertaining  Pieces  I  ever 
read,  he  has  particularly  this  Sentence,  which  {hews  how  important  he  thought  feme  Re¬ 
ligion  was  to  the  Welfare  of  Society  :  — - —  Atque  baud  Scio ,  an  pietate  adver/us  Dios  Jub- 
latd ,  fides  etiam  £sf  Societas  humani  Generis ,  &  una  excellentiffima  Virtus  fufitia  tollatur . 

We  have  however  in  this'Ifland,  feveral  Perfons,  who  by  their  Behaviour  and  Writings, 
feem  to  think  Religion  quite  ufelefs,  and  would  be  thought  wifer  than  all  the  reft  of 
Mankind  in  that  Point 

the'. 
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the  World  ;  i  fay,  it  will  be  found  that  fuch  a  Man  did  not  think 
it  beneath  him  to  employ 'his  Pen  upon  Subjects  of  a  Divine  Na¬ 
ture.  And  he  has,  in  the  Treatife  we  have  mentioned,  with 
great  Wit  and  Force  of  Argument  ftiewn  the  Abfurdity  of  divers 
Parts  of  the  Pagan  Theology,  as  eftabliftied  in  moft  Countries, 
and  has  alfo  expos'd  the  vain  Realbniog  and  Errors  of  the  Hea¬ 
then  Philofophers  and  conceited  Sages  of  Antiquity,  and  feems 
very  fenfible  that  none  had  conceived  Ideas  of  the  fupreme  Be¬ 
ing  fuitablc  to  the  Ma jelly  of  God,  altho’  they  arrogantly  pre¬ 
tended  to  laugh  at  the  eftabhflftd  Religion.  - —  Cicero  would  ftill 
more  juftly  deferve  our  Applaufe,  if  in  this  Work  of  his  the  De¬ 
putation  had  not  gone  lb  far  as  to  deftroy  almoft  the  Being  of 
a  fupreme  Ruler  of  all  Things;  altho'  this  be  contrary  to  his  In¬ 
tentions,  as  appears  manifeftly  by  feveral  PaiTages  in  this  Treatiie; 
he  feems  defirous  to  have  known  the  Truth,  therefore  we  mu  ft 
deplore  his  want  of  thofe  Helps  we  have  been  blefs’d  with.  Quo¬ 
tations  from  him  under  this  Head  would  be  endlefs ;  the  Reader 
rnuft  confult  the  Treatife  itfelf,  as  well  as  his  others,  f 

Horace,  that  Courtly  Poet,  whofe  Works  are  as  polite  as 
they  are  nervous  and  ftrong,  next  comes  under  our  Obfervation : 
Here  we  find  feveral  Odes  direbtly  addrefled  to  the  principal  Dei¬ 
ties  of  Paganifm;  as  in  the  firft  Book,  the  10th  to  Mercury ; 
the  30th  of  the  fame  Book,  to  Venus ;  the  31ft,  to  A  folio ;  the 
3  5th,  to  Fortune ;  the  19th  of  the  fecond  Book,  to  Bacchus ;  and 
io,  in  fine,  to  moil  of  the  others:  To  all  whom  he  makes  his 
Supplications  under  their  ufual  Attributes,  and  celebrates  their 
Praifes  for  thofe  Acftions,  for  which  they  were  known  and  re¬ 
nowned  in  the  Heathen  Theology. 

How  noblyj  with  how  much  Majefty  does  he  fpeak  of  Ju- 
fiter ,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Gods,  in  that  beautiful  Ode  to  Au- 
gujlus  l 

f  Monfieur  V Abbe  d' Olivet ,  in  his  Preface  to  his  excellent  T ranflation  and  Latin  Edi¬ 
tion  of.  this  Treatife,  obferves  very  judicioufly,  that  it  appears  by  it,  that  thofe  Philofo¬ 
phers  who  had  fhaken  off  the  grofs  Idolatry  and  mean  Ideas  of  the  Pagan  Theology,  had 
done  fo  to  no  other  Purpofe  than  to  fubftitute  in  their  Place  the  vain  Subtilties  and  Sophi- 
flry  of  their  Schools  ;  and,  fays  he,  I  think  to  give  this  Treatife  its  proper  Name,  and 
t©  convey  a  true  Idea  of  it,  it  ought  to  be  called,  The  Theological  Romance  of  the  Ancients . 
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Quid  prius  die  am  folitis  ‘Parentis  * 

jfaudibus  ?  Qui  res  hominum  ac  ‘Deorum , 

Mare  ac  Terras ,  variifque  Mundum 
Temperat  horis. 

Unde  nil  majus  generatur  Ipfo , 

iY^r  quicquam  fimile  am  fecundum  ! 

And  in  another  Place  of  Jupiter ,  in  Terms  worthy  of  him  they 
believ’d  the  fupreme  Ruler  of  Heaven  and  Earth : 

Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges , 

Reges  in  ipfos  imperium  ejl  Jovis, 

Clari  Giganto  Triumpho , 

Cuntla  fupercilio  moventis.  Ode  r.  Lib.  3, 

The  laft  Thought  indeed  is  borrowed  from  Homer ,  but  how  ele¬ 
gantly  exprefs’d  \ 

I  n  another  Ode  he  tells  the  Romans ,  that  unlefs  they  repair 
the  Temples,  and  give  fome  Proofs  of  their  Piety,  they  will  be 
punilh’d  without  Meafure  for  the  Crimes  of  their  Fore-fathers: 

fDeliPta  majorum  immeritus  lues , 

Romane,  donee  Temp  la  ref  ever  is 
TEdefque  labentes  TJeorum  & 

Freda  nigro  fimulacra  fumo .  Ode  6 .  Lib.  jv 

“  Thole  Ills  your  Anceftors  have  done 
“  Romans ,  are  now  become  your  own ; 

“  And  they  will  coft  you  dear3 
“  Unlefs  you  fbon  repair 
44  The  falling  Temples,  which  the  Gods  provoke, 

“  And  Statues  fully ’d  yet  with  facrilegious  Smoke. 

RoSCOMM  O'N-- 

He  goes  on  and  tells  them,  that  the  conftant  Regard  fliewii 
by  their  Nation  to  Religion,  has  been  the  Caufe  of  their  being 
Matters  of  the  World ;  he  therefore  advifes  them  to  purfue  the 
lame  Method  ;  TMst 
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*  ®/x  7>  minor  em  quod  geris$  Imp  eras  % 

Him  omne  principium ,  hue  refer  ex  it  urn . 

©/  mu  It  a  negletli  dederunt 
Hefperiae  /mAz  lu&uofie,  — —  — — 

46  Propitious  Heav’n,  that  rais'd  your  Fathers  high, 

“  For  humble  grateful  Piety, 

(As  it  rewarded  their  Refped,) 
f£  Hath  iliarply  punifh’d  your  Neglect  ; 

C£  All  Empires  on  the  Gods  depend, 

Begun  by  their  Command,  at  their  Command  they  end. 

Roscommon* 

This  Opinion,  that  the  Roman  Succefles  were  owing  to  their 
Piety,  is  much  the  lame  as  that  I  have  quoted  from  Cicero ,  fome 
Pages  before  this. 

The  Iaft  of  the  Authors  whofe  Authority  I  have  brought  to 
ftrengthen  my  Affertion,  is  Xenophon ;  this  great  Man  was  as  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  Art  of  War,  as  he  was  excellent  in  the  Talent  of  Wri¬ 
ting  well.  He  has  left  us  feveral  Treatifes,  all  written  with  great 
Elegance;  and  amongft  the  reft,  an  Account  of  the  Education  and 
Exploits  of  the  Firft  Cyrus ,  who  rais’d  the  Rerfian  Empire  to 
that  Degree  of  Power,  by  which  it  became  fo  formidable  to  the 
World.  Whoever  perufes  this  Work,  in  which  he  gives  us  the 
Image  of  a  perfed  Prince,  will  obferve,  that  a  Refped  for  the 
Deity  is  one  of  the  chief  Ingredients  to  form  fo  noble  a  Compo- 
fition.  Cyrus ,  upon  every  Expedition,  manifefts  his  Veneration 
for  the  Gods,  and,  in  Ihort,  upon  every  Occafion.  And  not  on¬ 
ly  in  this  Part  of  Xenophon's  Works,  but  in  fome  others,  (parti¬ 
cularly  where  he  treats  of  Affairs  relating  to  the  Cavalry  of  A- 
thensf)  we  may  perceive  his  ftrid  Adherence  to  the  Religion  he 
profefs’d. 

Before  I  quit  this  Subjed,  I  muft  give  the  Reader  a  Piece 
of  Hiftory,  which  perhaps  is  not  well  known,  but  which  puts  the 
Matter  I  am  treating  of  in  a  good  Light. 

The  Ifland  of  Lipari  was  inhabited  by  a  Sett  of  Pirates,  * 
whofe  Cuftom  it  was  to  divide  amongft  themfelves  all  the  Spoils 
and  Booty  that  were  taken.  It  happened  that  the  Romans  fent  an 
%  Vide  Tit.  Livium. 

Offering 
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Offering  of  a  large  Vafe  of  Gold  to  Apollo  at  \ Delphi  *  after  th  e 
taking  of  Vei£,  which  had  endured  a  Siege  of  Ten  Years.  Thofe 
deputed  by  the  Senate  to  carry  this  facred  Prefent,  were  taken  by 
thele  Pirates,  and  carried  into  the  Ifland.  A  Man,  named  limaji- 
theus ,  who  refembled  the  Romans  more  than  thofe  he  governed, 
fays  the  Hidorian,  Romanis  vir  fimilior  quarn  fuis ,  was  then 
Chief  of  thefe  Corfairs  ;  as  foon  as  he  knew  the  Caufe  of  this  De¬ 
putation,  fo  great  was  his  Refpedt  for  the  publick  Character  of 
the  Envoys,  and  for  the  facred  Gift  they  were  intruded  with,  fo 
great  was  his  Veneration  for  the  Deity  to  whom  it  was  fent,  that, 
not  content  with  having  inculcated  thefe  Sentiments  into  the 
rude  Multitude,  (who  thereupon  treated  thefe  Romans  with  ail 
pofiible  Civility,  and  defray'd  the  Expences  of  their  Stay,) 
he  efcorted  them  to  ‘Delphi  with  a  Number  of  his  Men,  and 
guarded  them  back  fafe  to  Rome .  When  he  had  accompa¬ 
nied  them  thither,  the  Senate  (which  was  compos’d,  as  I  have 
before  obferv’d,  of  the  wifed  and  mod  judicious  Body  of  Men 
ever  known  in  the  World, )  cxprefs’d  their  Gratitude  to  him 
in  the  dronged  Manner,  they  loaded  him  with  Prefents,  and 
granted  him  a  Right  f  of  Hofpitality  with  Rome :  And  that  we 
may  fee  how  the  fame  Spirit  and  Maxims  were  purfu’d  by  the  Ror 
mans  whild  they  remained  truly  Great,  we  mud  take  Notice,  that 
when  th z  Roman  Arms  prevail’d  over  Lipari ,  and  took  it  above 
150  Years  after  from  the  Carthaginians ,  they  exempted  the  Family 
of  Timafitheus  for  ever  from  paying  the  Tribute  which  was  inw 
pofed  upon  the  red  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Xlland. 

I  shall  now  conclude  what  I  had  to  fay  upon  the  Piety 
of  the  Ancients,  with  one  Obfervation,  which  fhews  the  Arro¬ 
gance  and  want  of  Humility  in  all  the  Ancient  Heathens  who 
have  been  eminent  for  Virtue  ;  but  which  I  iliall  fpeak  more  ful¬ 
ly  of  in  the  next  Section.  We  are  then  to  remark,  that  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  themlelves  indebted  to  the  Gods  for  every  thing  but 
that,  which  is  in  dfe<5t  the  greated  Bleffing  that  the  Deity  can 
bedow ;  that  is,  they  pray’d  to  the  Gods  for  ail  the  Advantages 
which  can  be  had  in  this  World,  except  Virtue  ;  that  they  expected 
from  no  other  Quarter  but  from  their  own  Minds.  In  fhort,  all 


*  See  Chap.  2. 
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the  Perfections  and  Ornaments  of  the  inward  Man,  were  to  be 
produced  from  their  own  Source,  and  not  by  the  Affiftance  of 
the  Gods. 

There  was  fomething  exceeding  whimfical  as  well  as  inio- 
lent  in  this ;  for,  according  to  my  Idea,  it  fhould  ieem  that  the 

direct  contrary  is  true. 

Thus  Cicero ,  Lib.  3.  *De  Natura  Deorum,  fays,  Judicium 
hoc  omnium  mortalium  eft,  fortunam  a  Heo  fetendam ,  a  fe  ififa 
fumendam  effe  Jaftientiam ;  they  thought  therefore  their  Thanks 
due  only  for  worldly  Acquifitions,  and  not  for  thofe  of  more 
Confequence,  Num  quis  quod  bonus  vir  ejfet  gratias  Hits  egit 
unqtiam  ?  Horace  has  exprefs'd  this  Sentiment  in  few  Words, 

. — —  — —  cDet  vitam ,  dot  oPes, 

Animum  gquum  mi  iftfe  ftarabo. 

Thus  Teleus  tells  his  Son  Achilles ,  in  the  Iliad ;  Juno  and  Mi¬ 
nerva,  fays  he,  may  give  you  Victory;  but  it  is  yourfelf  that 
muft  conquer  your  Anger  and  Fiercenefs  of  Difpofition.  *  It 
deftroys  much  of  the  Merit  of  their  Virtues,  and  is  the  Caufe 
that  Virtues  equal  in  Appearance  are  far  inferior  to  fuch  Virtue 
amongft  Chriftians ;  but  I  refer  my  Reader  to  my  next  Chap¬ 
ter. 

I  have  now  given  a  full  Examination  of  all  that  relates  to 
the  Devotion  of  the  Ancients ;  by  which  we  may  obferve,  that 
however  miftaken  they  were  in  their  Objedt  and  Method,  yet  they 
had  Minds  much  difpofed  to  Religion.  The  many  Errors  mere 
Man  has  run  into  in  that  refpedt,  fince  the  Fall  of  our  Forefather, 
may  be  look'd  upon  as  a  Confequence  of  the  Punifhment  of  his 
Guilt,  which  was  not  to  ceafe  till  God  through  his  infinite  Good- 
nels,  by  the  Wifdom  of  that  Providence  which  we  are  rather  to 
adore  and  admire  than  pretend  to  penetrate,  put  a  Stop  to  the 
wandering  of  the  Human  Species,  and  gave  us  a  Light  which  was 
to  difpel  the  Darknefs  then  in  the  World,  and  diredt  and  guide 
Mankind  to  the  proper  Objedf  and  Manner  of  Adoration,  which 
was  taught  us  by  the  bleffed  Revelation  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

*  See  Roltin  des  Belles  Lettres , 
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I  shall  now  as  briefly  as  may  be  run  over  thofe  Virtues  of 
the  Ancients  which  have  not  come  under  our  Confideration  in  the 
former  Chapters.  The  judicious  Reader  muft  be  fenfible  that  dif-  • 
ferent  Laws  and  Cufloms,  eftabMied  in  different  Countries,  muft 
make  feme  little  Variation  as  to  the  Points  we  are  now  about  to 
treat  of,  especially  in  feveral  Cafes,  as  to  Decency  ;  thus  for  In- 
fiance,  what  would  have  been  reckon'd  indecent  and  even  lean- 
dalous  at  Sparta,  was  not  fo  at  Athens  or  at  Rome  ;  and  lo  in 
like  manner  in  other  Countries. 

Next  to  their  Doty  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  may  place  that 
Refped:  and  Veneration  which  was  due  to  their  Parents  5  (for  that 
Duty  which  was  owing  to  their  Country  has  been  diicourfed  of  at 
large;)  and  next  to  their  Parents,  the  mutual  Affedtion  between  Wives 
and  Husbands :  Their  Fondnefs  for  their  Children,  Brothers  and 
Sifters,  and  in  general  for  all  their  Relations,  will  come  next  un¬ 
der  our  Notice. 

T  ho' Nature  has  laid  the  Foundation,  and  formed  the  firft  Band 
of  that  Refpedt  and  Veneration  which  Children  are  to  fliew  their 
Parents;  yet  unlefs  this  be  (Lengthen'd  and  confirm'd  by  a  juft 
Senfe  of  their  Duty,  it  is  loon  diftblv’d  and  broken,  and  Ingrati¬ 
tude  and  negligent  or  rude  Behaviour  is  foon  manifefted  ;  for  the 
moft  excellent  Difpofitions  will  endeavour  to  increafe  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  Inclinations  they  feel  to  the  Performance  of  that 
Duty  by  all  the  Force  of  Reafon  and  Pbilofophy,  as  wicked  and 
depraved  Tempers  will  make  ufe  of  all  the  Sophiftry  in  the  World 
to  confirm  themfelves  in  their  Wickednefs  and  Bafenefs  of  Mind. 
This  will  hold  true  in  almoft:  all  Cafes,  that  befides  a  Proper] fit y 
in  Nature  to  do  what  is  right  by  its  own  Force,  there  is  a  Defire 
in  Minds  well-form’d  to  increale  and  cultivate  by  proper  Means 
that  innate  Inclination. 

I  shall  not  begin  under  this  Head  with  thofe  trite  Stories 
of  feme  pious  Daughters  keeping  Life  in  their  Parents,  condemned 
to  die  in  Prifon  by  that  wretched  Death,  want  of  Food  ;  there 
are  others  lefs  known  which  will  ferve  our  Purpofe  f  ftili  better,, 

f  The  great  and  tender  Friendfhip  between  Antigonus  (one  of  Alexander's  Succeflors) 
•and  his  Son  Demetrius ,  is  very  remarkable ;  as  the  Reader  will  find  in  the  Life  of  the 
latter  by  Plutarch , 
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A  certain  Tribune  of  the  Roman  People,  named  Rompo* 
trius ,  cited  L.  Manlius  to  appear  before  the  People  to  anfwer  to 
the  Accufation  he  had  formed  againft  him ;  which  confifted  of 
two  Parrs  ;  the  one  that  he  had  prolonged  the  Time  of  his  Com¬ 
mand,  upon  Pretence  of  finiihing  a  War;  the  other,  that  he  de¬ 
prived  the  Republick  of  the  Service  of  an  excellent  young  Man^ 
his  Son,  by  keeping  him  at  home,  employ’d  to  bale  and  fervile 
Purpofes.  As  boon  as  the  young  Manlius  heard  of  this,  he  haftens 
to  Rome ,  and  goes  to  the  Tribune’s  Houfe  ;  there  getting  him  into 
a  private  Room,  he  drew  a  Sword  he  had  brought  conceal’d,  and 
told  ‘Pomponius,  that  unlefs  he  would  fwear  to  defift  from  the  Ac¬ 
cufation  of  his  Father,  he  would  then  certainly  put  him  to  Death. 
The  Tribune,  to  lave  his  Life,  folemnly  fwore  to  abandon  his  De- 
fign  ;  which  he  accordingly  did.  This  was  certainly  a  great  Proof 
of  filial  Piety,  which  could  not  be  diminifhed  by  the  greateft 
Hardfhips.  The  Reflection  my  Author,  Valerius  Maximus,  makes 
upon  it,  fhews  much  good  Senfe  :  Commend ib  1 1 is  eft  *p ietas  (fays 
he,)  qua  <Parentibus  manfuetis  praftatur,  fed  Manlius  quo  ho - 
ridiorem  fpatrem  habuit ,  hoc  Laudabalius  periculo  ejus  fubvenit , 
quia  ad  eum  diligendum  prater  naPuralem  Amorem  nullo  Indul- 
gentia  blandimento  incitatus  fuerat . 

This  very  Man,  who  thus  was  fo  earned:  to  faccour  his  di- 
ftrefs’d  Father,  was  that  Manlius  Torquatus  who  put  his  Son  to 
Death  for  fighting  contrary  to  Orders;  as  I  have  fiiewn  in  my 
fecond  Chapter  :  and  this  Affair  evinces  that  Piece  of  Severity  to 
be  in  no  wife  owing  to  any  Inhumanity,  or  a  want  of  natural 
AfFedHon;  fince  it  generally  is  found,  that  a  Tendernefs  for  any 
one  Relation  is  feldom  confin’d,  but  fhews  itfelf  in  many  Bran¬ 
ches  as  coming  from  the  fame  Source. 

Another  Inftance  is  alfo  worth  your  Notice  :  C.  Flaminius , 
being  Tribune  of  the  People,  was  eager  to  pafs  an  Agrarian  Law, 
(that  is,  a  Law  for  dividing  certain  Lands  among  the  Roman  Ci¬ 
tizens,)  a  Projedt  which  all  thofe  who  flattered  the  Populace  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  propofe  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth  :  The  Senate 
was  ftrongly  againft  it;  as  indeed  that  Part  of  the  Roman  Legi- 
flature  ufually  was,  for  they  thought  that  (amongft  other  Rea- 
fons)  it  rendered  the  inferior  Clafs  of  Citizens  too  infolent  and 
lefs  governable  for  their  Good :  They  therefore  oppofed  this  En¬ 
deavour 
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deavour  with  all  their  Might,  and  even  threaten’d  the  Tribune 
With  Force  if  he  perfifted.  This  nothing  mov’d  him,  but  the  Day 
was  fixed  for  the  Bufinefs,  and  the  People  met  in  full  Aflembly, 
Whilft  Things  were  in  this  Situation,  and  it  feemed  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  nothing  could  hinder  this  Defign  ;  the  Father  of  C.  Fla** 
minius ,  who  was  averle  to  this  Project,  and  to  the  fatal  Diftrac- 
tions  which  muft  be  the  Confequence  of  it,  approaches  his  Son’s 
Tribunal,  and  plucks  him  from  it  by  Force. 

Let  us  confider  a  warm  young  Man,  a  hot  and  ambitious  Ma-» 
giftrate,  ftopt  and  affronted  in  the  midft  of  his  Career.  Paflion  is 
apt  to  be  powerful  on  fiich  Oceafions,  without  Confideration  of 
the  Perfon  who  is  the  Caule  of  the  Mortification  !  But  this  Ro¬ 
man,  without  fpeaking  one  Word,  fubmitted  to  this  Treatment, 
and  thought  that  his  Father  had  juft  Right  to  prevent  him  doing 
any  thing  contrary  to  his  Sentiments.*  And  it  is  farther  obferv’d, 
that  the  whole  Aflembly  of  the  People,  who  were  Purely  much 
difappointed,  and  certainly  for  the  prefent  loft  more  by  it  than 
their  Tribune,  retired,  and  were  not  heard  in  the  leaft  to  murmur  $ 
fo  much  was  Paternal  Authority  and  Filial  Piety  relpe&'ed  in  thofe 
Times  at  Rome  ! 

I  shall  not  mention  the  heroick  Valour  of  Scipio ,  after¬ 
wards  firnam’d  Africanus ,  by  the  Defeat  of  Hannibal  and  the 
Reduction  of  Carthage ,  who  at  the  Battle,  when  his  Father  com¬ 
manded  near  the  Ticinum ,  and  where  he  was  fatally  beaten  by 
the  Carthaginian  General,  fay’d  his  Father’s  LiPe ;  I  Pay,  I  fhaff 
not  much  infift  upon  this  Exploit  of  that  generous  Youth,  becaufe 
the  Romans  were  by  their  Maxims  and  the  great  honorary  Re¬ 
wards,  f  always  vehemently  prompted  to  Pave  the  Life  of  them 
Fellow-Citizens  in  Battle. 

*  Valerius  Maximus. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans, -who  beftowkfCrowns  of  great  Value  (as  oLGold^ 
&c.)  upon  other  Oceafions,  gave  only  a  Crown  of  Oak  Leaves  to  thofe  who  had  faved 
the  Life  of  a  Citizen  in  Battle  ;  and  the  Reafon  for  it  is  worthy  our  Notice,  and 
(hews  the  noble  Way  of  Thinking  of  thofe  Lords  of  the  World  :  O  mores  ater- 
nos  !  (fays  Pliny,)  qui  tanta.  opera  honor e  fob  donaverint 7  Cf  mm  reliquas  Coronas 
auro  commendarent  falutem  Givis  in  pretio  ejje  noluerint,  clara  profeffione  fervari  quidem  ho *= 
fninem  nefas  ejfe  Lucri  caufa,  —  u  What  a  noble  Cuftom  is  this,  (fays  Pliny,)  that  thofe 
u  who  fave  the  Life  of  a  Man  may  not  be  actuated  by  a  Motive  of  Inter  eft  ;  That 

which  recommended  in  fome  meafure  other  Crowns,  (that  is  the  Richnefs  of  themr) 
u  was  wanting  here9  and  nothing  but  Glory  and  Honour  could  attend  this !  ” 
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I  therefore  go  on  to  obferve  the  remarkable  Tendernefs 
of  two  Romans  of  great  Note  in  Hiftory  tor  their  Parents ;  and 
thole  are  Coriolanus  and  Ser tortus. 

The  former  of  thele  two,  after  many  fignal  Services  to  his 
Country,  was  banilhed  by  an  adverle  FaCtion;  under  thele  Cir- 
cumftances  he  gave  too  great  a  Loole  to  his  Kelentment,  and 
headed  an  Array  of  Voljci  againft  Rome :  by  the  Terror  of  his 
Name,  his  Bravery  and  Military  Skill,  he  reduced  his  Country¬ 
men  to  the  laft  Extremity,  and  was  very  near  making  the  Volfci 
Mailers  of  Rome :  Perfons  of  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  were  deputed 
to  him  to  deprecate  his  Revenge,  but  nothing  could  in  the  leaf! 
loften  him ;  at  laft  they  thought  fit  to  propole  to  his  Mother  and 
Wife,  to  try  if  they  could  mollify  his  Wrath  :  Thefe  immediately, 
accompanied  by  fome  other  Ladies,  let  forward  to  the  Enemy’s 
Camp.  'Plutarch ,  who  is  admirable  in  defcribing  the  Paffions 
and  Difpofitions  of  Men,  makes  the  Thing  as  it  were  prelent  to  us 
by  his  inimitable  Defcription. 

Coriolanus,  fays  he,  was  fitting  upon  his  Military  Tribu¬ 
nal,  environ’d  by  his  Officers,  and  with  the  Marks  of  his  Dig¬ 
nity,  when  he  perceived  this  long  Train  of  Women,  and  at  their 
Head  his  Mother  ;  he  guefs’d  their  Errand,  but  refolv’d  to  re¬ 
main  inflexible :  But  as  loon  as  his  Mother  drew  near,  Nature 
and  his  own  excellent  Temper  were  too  potent  for  him  ;  he  leap’d 
from  his  Seat,  ran  to  her,  and  fell  upon  her  Neck,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  lome  Time  in  the  moft  affectionate  Embrace,  thus  filew¬ 
ing  his  Fondnefs,  and  the  Tendernefs  of  his  Soul  by  many  Tears. 
Alter  a  moft  tender  and  affectionate  Speech  of  this  Lady  to  her 
Son,  at  the  End  of  which  file  caft  herlelf  at  his  Feet,  this  Ge¬ 
neral,  like  one  ftrtick  with  Amazement  and  Horror  at  this  Hu¬ 
miliation,  and  mov’d  by  the  Force  of  her  Difcourfe,  takes  her  up 
with  the  tendereft  Expreflion  of  Duty  ;  Ah  Mother,  fays  he, 
what  are  you  doing?  What  will  be  the  Confequence  of  this  ? 
You  have  gained  a  happy  Victory  for  Rome,  but  believe  me,  you 
have  loft  your  Son:  This  he  laid,  becaufe  he  forelaw  that  the 
Volfci  would  not  forgive  him  for  quitting  this  almoft  certain  Con- 
queftj  for  they  would  not  lympathize  with  His  AffeCtions  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  drew  off  their  Troops,  made  a  Peace  with  Rome ,  and 
at  his  Return  to  the  Volfci  to  give  an  Account  of  his  Conduct, 
he  was  foon  murdered.  A  r 
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At  the  Beginning  of  the  Life  of  this  famous  Roman ,  we  may 
obierve  this  great  Fondneis  for  his  Mother-  and  from  thence  the 
Reader  is  eafily  prepared  for  the  Action  I  have  recounted;  for 
*P lut arch  tells  us,  that  this  Cams  Marcius ,  firnam’d  Coriolanus 
for  his  glorious  Conqueft  of  Qorioli,  loft  his  Father  whilft  he 
was  very  young,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  Mother,  for  whom 
he  had  fo  ftrong  an  AfFecftion  by  Nature,  heighten’d  by  a 
juft  Senfe  of  his  Duty,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it  :  “  Other$r 
u  lays  my  Author,  make  Glory  their  Aim  in  all  their  noble  Ex- 
a  ploits  ;  but  this  Roman  made  the  Satisfaction  and  Content- 
a  ment  of  his  Mother  his  only  View.  His  chief  Felicity,  His 

greateft  Pride  was,  to  have  her  hear  the  Praifes  given  him 
a  for  his  great  Addons ;  to  fee  her  handle  the  Crowns  given  him 
a  by  his  Generals  or  his  Soldiers,  for  his  glorious  Exploits;  and 
“  to  have  her  embrace  him  at  his  Return  from  War  with  Tears 
“  of  Joy ! 

And  to  Ihew  his  Obedience,  when  die  requefted  of  him  that 
he  would  marry,  that  die  might  not  have  her  Family  extind,  he 
did  fo ;  and  notwithftanding  that,  continued  to  live  with  her  in 
the  fame  Houfe.  Here  is  an  Example  of  filial  Duty  and  Tender- 
nefs  !  Which  is  ftiil  ftronger,  when  found  in  fucli  a  General,  a 
Man  trained  up  to  Arms  from  his  Youth,  (as  indeed  all  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were,)  and  who  was  ail  his  Life  employed  in  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  ! 

Sertorxus,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before  as  one  of  the 
greateft  Generals  amongft  the  Romans ,  who,  at  the  Head  of  an 
Army  of  Spaniards,  (no  Wavs  comparable  to  the  Roman  Troops) 
by  his  great  Genius,  made  Head  againft,  and  often  defeated  old 
Metellns  and  the  great  Tompey,  and  would  have  put  them  to  much 
more  Trouble  had  he  not  been  bafely  aftaffinated  by  that  Villain 
Rerpenna  ;  this  Peribnage  was  fo  very  fond  of  his  Mother,  (for 
his  Father  died  whilft  he  was  almoft  an  Infant,)  that  at  the  Time 
he  was  at  the  Head  of  a  powerful  Army,  and  entering  upon  great 
Defigns,  he  was  fo  violently  affeefted  with  the  News  of  her  Death,  , 
that  he  remain’d  fliut  up  in  his  Tent  leven  Days,  without  giving 
out  any  Orders  to  his  Troops ;  and  it  was  with  the  greateft  Dif¬ 
ficulty  imaginable,  that  his  Officers  almoft  forc’d  him  to  conquer 
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this  Melancholy  and  Defpair,  to  perform  the  Duties  of  his  Com¬ 
mand. 

Before  I  leave  the  Romans,  I  muft  not  omit  obferving  to  the 
Reader  the  great  Reijped:  Rliny  lhews  to  the  Memory  of  his 
Parents,  in  that  Letter  of  which  I  have  given  a  Tranflation  in 
my  5th  Chapter  ;  wherein  he  fays,  that  no  Confideration  can 
make  him  part  with  that  Part  of  his  Eftate,  which  was  left  him 
either  by  his  Father  or  Mother. 

W  e  muft  now  turn  our  Eyes  to  the  Greeks ;  and  here  we  lhall 
behold  great  Proofs  of  filial  Duty  and  Tendernefs. 

I  shall  give  Cimon  the  firft  Place,  for  his  Action  was  re¬ 
markable.  The  Athenians  had  condemned  his  Father  Miltia - 
des ,  one  of  their  Generals,  very  unjuftly,  to  a  large  pecuniary 
Multft.  He  not  having  Fortunes  fufficient  to  pay  that  immenie 
Fine,  was  caft  into  Prilon,  and  there  died;  his  Infufficiency  to 
fatisfy  the  Law,  was  a  Pretence  for  not  permitting  his  Body  to 
be  buried.  Cimon ,  then  very  young,  but  ftruck  with  Horror  at 
this  Barbarity,  and  prefs’d  by  the  Aftetftion  he  bore  his  Father, 
(for  the  Ancients,  as  I  have  laid  elfewhere,  laid  a  great  Strels 
upon  the  Burial  of  their  Dead,)  befides,  reflecting  upon  this  In¬ 
dignity  to  the  Memory  of  his  Parent,  generoufly  refolv’d  to  re¬ 
deem  the  Body  from  this  Treatment,  and  give  Repoie  to  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Shade  ;  he  therefore  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  Magiftrates, 
and  defires  he  may  remain  in  Bonds,  that  Miltiades’s  Corpfe 
may  have  the  Honours  of  Burial.  This  was  accordingly  accepted  ^ 
and  thus  this  noble,  this  heroick  Youth,  was  kept  in  Prifon  for 
fome  Time,  until  the  Money  was  paid :  But  about  the  Method  of 
its  being  paid,  Authors  do  not  agree. 

Valerius  Maximus  elegantly  Ipeaks  of  this  Matter,  and  thus 
addrefles  Cimon  himfelf. 

44  Nec  te  quidem  Cimon  [ilentio  involvam ,  qui  Tatri  tuo 
44  Sepulturam  volant ariis  vinculis  emere  non  dubitafti  !  Nam 
44  evfi  maximo  tibi  fioftea  &  Civi  &  cDuci  evader e  contigit ;  plus 
u  tamen  aliquanto  Landis  in  Carcere ,  quarn  in  Curia  ajfecutus 
i(t  es.  C*eter*e  enim  virtutes  admirationis ,  tantummodo  multum 

Rietas  vero  etiam  amor  is  plurimum  mereturP  It  was  from 
this  Piece  of  Hiftory,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Rowe  took  that  Part  of 
his  Character  of  Altamont t  in  his  Fair  Tenitent,  which  is  by 

much 
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much  the  brightefl  Part  of  It ;  the  Lines  are  beautiful,  and  with 
a  little  Alteration  will  luit  Cimon ;  Altamont  fays  to  Horatio 9 
Ipeaking  of  Scioltoss  Bounty  to  him. 

By  Heaven ,  he  found  my  Fortunes  fo  abandon'd^ 

That  nothing  but  a  Miracle  could  raifie  them  ; 

My  Father's  Bounty  and  the  State's  Ingratitude , 

Had  Ji  ripp'd  him  bare ,  nor  left  him  evil  a  Grave ; 

‘ Undone  my  f  elf  and  finking  with  his  Ruin ,  i 

I  had  no  IV ealth  to  brings  nothing  to  fuccour  him 

But  fruit lefs  Tears .  — -  -  — . 

Herat  Tet  what  thou  couldft,  thou  didft , 

And  didft  it  like  a  Son  *  when  his  hard  Creditors \} 

cVrg'd  and  aftifted  by  Lothario\r  Father , 

fTw  to  thy  Houfie  and  Rival  of  their  Greatnefs) 

By  Sentence  of  the  cruel  Law ,  forbid 
His  venerable  Corpfie  to  reft  in  Earth , 

Thou  gave  ft  thy f elf  a  Ranfom  for  his  Bones  ; 

With  Biety  uncommon  didft  give  up 

Thy  hopeful  Touth  to  Slaves  who  ne'er  knew  Mercy ; 

Sour,  unrelenting ,  Money-loving  Villains , 

Who  laugh  at  human  Nature  and  Forgivenefs , 

like  Fiends  the  Fablers  for  Tdeftrubfion . 

Heaven ,  beheld  the  pious  ATI,  approv'd  it , 

ScioltosV  Bounty  be  its  Broxy , 

Zi?  blefs  thy  filial  Virtue  with  Abundance  l 
\ 

The  great  Refpeft  and  Veneration  of  Cleomenes ,  King  of 
Sparta ,  for  his  Mother,  has  already  been  taken  Notice  of  ;*  and 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  his  Mother  Olympias ,  is  well 
known.  I  fhall  for  this  Reafon  pafs  011  to  that  of  Epaminondas , 
for  both  his  Parents, 

This  great  Man  amongft  his  many  Virtues,  (for  truly  no  Man 
unaffifted  by  Grace  had  more,)  was  eminently  noted  for  his  great 
Affection  for  his  Father  and  Mother,  as  appears  in  the  greateli 
Splendor  in  this  Inftance :  When  by  the  famous  Battle  at  Leuc- 


*  See  Chap,  z. 
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tree,  he  had  raifed  the  Gloty  of  Thebes ,  ’till  then  in  Obfcirrity, 
and  humbled  haughty  Sparta ,  the  whole  People  of  Greece  had 
fix’d  their  Admiration  on  him,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  great- 
eft  Man,  and  the  greateft  General  in  the  World  ;  in  the  mid  ft  of 
this  univerfal  Applaufe,  he  feemed  to  have  no  other  Pleaiure  nor 
Satisfaction  but  this,  “  My  Joy,  (fays  he,)  upon  this  great  E- 
“  vent,  proceeds  from  the  Reflection,  how  much  my  Vidory  will 
4‘  pleafe  my  Father  and  Mother,  how  great  their  Satisfadion  will 
“  be  to  hear  of  the  Behaviour  and  Succefs  of  their  Son!”  f 

I  think  I  have  given  *  Examples  fufficient  to  lhew  how  clofe- 
ly  the  Ancients  kept  to  this  great  Duty,  (of  which  even  Nature 
has  laid  the  firft  Foundation,  but  which  would  decay  without  a 
Superftrudure ;)  I  (hall  not  therefore  infill  upon  many  more  of 
the  lame  Species,  frequent  in  ancient  Hiftory,  as  of  Amphinomus 
and  Anapus ,  in  Valer .  Maxim .  who  carried  their  Parents  lafe 
on  their  Shoulders  thro’  the  Flames  of  AfJna,  of  Cleobis  and  Bi- 
ton,  (mentioned  in  the  Spectator  i)  of  on zTulto,  a  Soldier  in  the 
Garrifon  of  ’Pinna,  when  befieged  by  the  Romans^  who  had  taken 
his  Father  Captive,  and  threaten’d  to  kill  him  in  the  Sight  of  his 
Son,  unlefs  he,  who  guarded  one  of  the  Gates,  would  yield  them 
PafTage  ;  the  Youth  rulhed  in  amongft  the  Roman  Troops  alone, 
either  to  refcue  his  Father,  or  die  with  him,  but  Fortune  favour’d 
his  Attempt,  and  preferv’d  them  both  :  I  fay,  I  fliall  not  dwell  up¬ 
on  thefe,  but  only  obferve,  that  all  Nations  have  agreed  in  thefe 
Sentiments. 

Some  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  have  no  Laws  againft  Tarricides , 
as  not  believing  luch  a  Crime  poffible  in  the  Nature  of  Man,  as 
J  Solon  at  Athens'.  Others,  better  perfuaded  of  the  Depravity  of 
of  Mankind,  have  eftablifhed  the  molt  horrid  Punilhments  which 

f  Plut.  in  Coriolan. 

*■  We  may  remark  the  great  Refpedl  of  Children  to  Parents,  even  in  by  what 

Xenophon  fays  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  alfo  in  what  Alexander  fays  to  Sijygambis  in  Quintus 
Curtius  :  Scio,  apud  vos  (fays  that  Conqueror)  in  confpeflu  matris  nefas  efje  confidere ,  nifi 
ilia  permifit, 

J  Cicero  fays  of  him  in  his  Oration  for  Rofcius  Amerinus  —  Sapicnter  feciffe  dicitur ,  cum 
de  eo  nihil  fanxsrit ,  quod  antea  commiffum  non  erat ;  ne,  non  tam  prohibere ,  quam  admonere 
videretur.  — -  Thus  we  fee  Solon  was  afraid  of  prohibiting  the  Corruption  of  a  Crime  un¬ 
known  at  Athens ,  left  by  that  he  might  unfortunately  teach  his  Fellow  Citizens  what 
they  had  as  yet  no  Idea  ©f» 
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could  be  invented;  and  all,  in  Truth,  little  enough  for  fb  abomi¬ 
nable  a  Crime;  as  at  Rome  they  fewed  them  up  in  a  Sack  with 
venomous  Animals  and  threw  them  into  the  Sea.  In  iliort,  it  is  I 
think  clear,  that  ail  People  amongft  the  Ancients  (in  Europe  efpe- 
cially,)  are  of  one  Mind  in  this,  and  therefore  l  proceed  to  the 
next  Article ;  having  firft  obferved,  that  they  juftly  thought,  all 
want  of  Relpedr,  all  Deficiency  of  Duty  and  Affection,  to  be  at 
leaft  a  Degree  of  Parricide  ;  and  that  the  fame  Spirit,  urg'd  to 
greater  Lengths  by  Paftion,  or  other  Circumftances,  would  not 
fail  going  fo  far. 

What  next  comes  under  our  Examination,  is  the  Conduit  of 
the  Ancients,  and  their  Behaviour  in  that  Relation,  which  amongft 
us  is  the  Bane  or  Cordial  of  Life,  I  mean  the  Married  State.* 

It  was  under  very  different  Circumftances  with  them,  to  what 
it  is  with  us ;  and  fhould  methinks,  by  that  very  difference  of 
Circumftances,  be  much  more  venerable  and  auguft  amongft  us 
than  among  them;  yet  we  fliall  find  that  they  carried  their  Senti¬ 
ments  and  Behaviour  to  a  much  greater  Sublimity  than  is  general¬ 
ly  to  be  met  with  at  prefent  in  the  World,  efpecially  if  we  confi- 
der,  as  I  faid,  their  different  Situation,  as  to  that  Matter;  for  with 
us  it  is  juft  as  Adam  expreffes  it  in  Milton's  \ Paradife  Lofh 

- -  -  — — -  I  now  fee 

Bone  of  my  Bone ,  Flejh  of  my  Fleftf  myfelf 
Before  me  ;  Woman  is  her  Name ,  of  Man 
Extracted ;  for  this  Caufe  he  jhall  forego 
Father  and  Mother ,  and  f  his  Wife  adhere , 

And  they  jhall  be  one  Flejh ,  one  Heart ,  one  Soul . 

I  shall  not  expatiate  upon  the  Felicity  or  Mifery  of  this 
State,  and  what  a  Goodnefs  of  Temper  and  Prudence  of  Conduct 
it  requires  to  make  it  anfwer  its  original  Defign ;  this  has  been 
done  by  many  excellent  Writers,  particularly  in  thofe  inimitable 
Pieces  of  the  Tatlers ,  SjeSlators  and  Guardians ,  where  the  Sub- 

*  Cato  the  Cenfor  was  fo  fond  a  Husband,  that  Plutarch  fays  he  chofe  rather  to  be 
^fteemed  a  good  Husband  than  a  great  Senator.  And  one  Thing,  for  which  he  much 
admired  the  divine  Socrates ,  was  his  great  Patience,  in  bearing  the  violent  1  ernper  and 
ill  Humour  of  his  Wife  Xantippe ,  which  he  did  to  exercife  his  Virtue. 

I  i  *  je& 
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jecft  is  treated  with  great  Delicacy,  Judgment  and  Wit ;  and  in  which 
nothing  is  wanting  to  put  all  that  Matter  in  the  cleared:  View. 

A  s  amongft  the  Ancients,  their  Marriages  were  not  for  Life, 
unlefs  they  pleafed,  it  does  make  the  Gale  very  different ;  and 
perhaps  through  the  Ferverfenefs  of  Mankind,  might  be  fome  rea- 
fon  why  both  Parties  ihould  bear  fuch  Things  with  Eafe,  from  a 
Confideration  that  they  might  be  freed  from  them  if  they  would, 
which  they  would  have  thought  intolerable,  had  they  been  for* 
ced  to  have  borne  them  during  their  whole  Lives. 

This,  I  fay,  might  be  fo  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  Hand,  it 
leflen’d  me  thinks  greatly  the  Sacrednefs  and  Majefty  of  fuch  an 
Union  ;  and  if  I  may  fo  (peak,  made  them  lefs  one  F lefli  *  their 
In  ter  efts,  their  Fortunes  in  all  refpedis  could  not  be  fo  clofely 
united,  and  it  had  too  much  the  Air  of  Concubinage  only  :  For 
though  the  Divorce  amongft  both  Greeks  and  Romans ,  and  other 
Nations,  was  firft  eftablifhed  to  prevent  thofe  Diftaftes  which 
fometimes  are  apt  almoft  inevitably  to  arile  between  Man  and  Wife, 
from  natural  Caufes;  and  for  this  other  Reafon  too,  to  people  the 
Stare  ftili  more  ;  yet  thefe  two  Reafons  we  may  imagine  were  not 
always  the  Caufe  of  Separation  :  Incontinency  and  a  Defire  of 
Change  had  often  the  greater!  Part  on  both  Sides,  which  they 
encourag’d  and  indulged  to  a  great  Height  in  the  latter  Times  ; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  they  knew  there  was  no  Neeeffky  to  put 
themfelves  to  any  Trouble  to  conquer  their  irregular  Denies,  fince 
they  had  it  in  their  Power  to  fatisfy  them 

This  made  the  State  of  Marriage  certainly  deferve  much  lefs 
Veneration  amongft  them,  than  it  ought  to  be  in  amongft  us.  The 
Ceremonies  indeed  amongft  both  Greeks  and  Romans ,  were  very 
folemn  upon  the  Occafion,  and  Religion  always  interven’d.  But 
what  of  that,  if  People  could  part  upon  Caprice,  if  they  had  but 
the  leaf!  plaufible  Reafon  to  give  ? 

Yet  we  find  that  in  the  better  and  earlier  Times  of  Greece 
and  Rome ,  Divorces  were  very  rare,  and  they  muft  have  been 
upon  very  good  Grounds.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  that  no 
fuch  thing  was  heard  of  at  Rome,  not  till  5:20  Years  after  its  Foun¬ 
dation  :  Re  pud  mm  inter  <l)xorem  Virum ,  a  Condita  urbe  uf- 
que  ad  vicefimum  &  quin  gent  ejimum  annum  nullum  intercept, 
primus  autem .  Sp,  Carvilius  T )xorem  fieri  lit  at  is  caufd  dmifit « 
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Qiti  quanquam  tolerabili  Rat  tone  Mot  us  videbatur  Reprehenfione 
tamen  non  caruit :  quia  nec  Cupiditatem  qiiidem  Liber orum  con¬ 
jugal i  fidei  proponi  debuijfe  arbitrabantur . 

And  the  fame  Author  tells  us,  that  two  of  the  Roman  Cen- 
fors  expell’d  a  Senator  for  Repudiating  his  Wife,  without  firft  af- 
fembling  any  of  his  Friends  to  give  his  Reafons:  Nullo  amicorum 
in  confUium  adhibito  ;  that  is,  for  doing  a  thing  of  that  Moment 
too  lightly. 

This  was  the  high  Opinion  the  Ancients  had  of  Matrimony 
in  the  Times  that  Virtue  was  cherifh’d  amongft  them;  and  tho’ 
Divorces  were  allow’d  of,  yet  it  was  not  decent  upon  every  Trifle  ; 
but  this,  when  Vice  and  Luxury  got  the  better  of  true  Simplicity 
of  Manners,  was  loon  broke  through  ;  fooner  indeed  in  fome 
Nations  than  others,  according  as  each  People  were  more  or  lefs 
kept  within  Bounds  by  Laws,  or  were  more  or  lefs  tenacious  and 
©bfervant  of  them.  For  all  thefe  Matters  the  Reader  mu  ft  con- 
fult.  thofe  Authors  whom  I  have  already  recommended,  which 
are  in  almoft  every  Body’s  Hands. 

I  must  oblerve  now,  that  Adultery  was  in  general  De refla¬ 
tion  amongft  all  Nations,  and  Adulterers  and  Wives  fo  offending 
were  feverely  and  ignominioufly  ptmiflied,  and  in  fome  Countries 
with  Death  ;  but  here  we  mult  alio  take  Notice,  that  in  different 
Nations  they  had  different  Notions  of  Adultery,  and  in  fome  Pla¬ 
ces  their  Conceflions  that  Way  were  very  large,  as  at  Sparta  ; 
for  there,  and  in  fome  other  States,  they  judg’d  mutual  Confent 
of  Husband  and  Wife  to  be  no  Adultery.  How  wide  this  is  of 
true  Purity,  I  leave  the  Reader  to  judge. 

Since  then  Marriage  was  not  in  that  degree  of  Sublimity  as 
with  us,  fince  that  State  in  its  very  Effence  amongft  them  was 
not  fo  facred  and  venerable  as  it  fliould  be  with  us ;  it  will  he 
more  furpriftng  to  obferve,  notwithftanding  this,  how  religioufly, 
it  was  refpeded  by  feveral  great  Perfonages  of  Antiquity,  who 
furpals’d  the  Generality  of  the  Chriftian  World  in  their  Proceed¬ 
ings  upon  au  1  nil  i  tut  ion  which  was  far  inferior  to  that  eftablifli’d 
amongft  us. 

There  are  in  Valerius  Maximus ,  feveral  Inftances  of  Huff 
bands  who  thought  their  Lives  of  no  Account  when  they  came  * 
in  Competition  with  the  Tendernefs  they  had  for  their  Wives. 

XBSk 
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The  firfl:  is  That  attefted  by  this  Author,  and  by  ‘Pliny  the 
Eider,  and  by  others  ;  which,  I  rauft  confefs,  has  fabulous  Cir- 
cumftances  attending  it:  It  is  this;  Tib. Gracchus,  Father  of  the 
two  famous  Gracchi ,  chanced  to  find  two  Serpents  in  his  Houle, 
one  Male,  the  other  Female;  having  confulted  the  Soothfayers 
upon  this,  (as  was  ufual  in  fuch  Cafes)  he  was  told,  that  which 
foever  of  the  two  he  fhould  chufe  to  kill,  the  Male  or  Female, 
it  would  be  the  caufe  either  of  his  or  his  Wife’s  Death ;  he  there¬ 
fore  immediately  deffroy’d  the  Male,  and  fet  the  Female  at  Liber¬ 
ty,  and  thus  preferr’d  his  Wife’s  Life  to  his  own.  But  I  lhall 
not  infill  much  upon  this,  but  proceed  to  fome  more  probable. 

Here  we  find  two  Perfons  of  the  fame  Name,  $  C.  Plautius 
Numida ,  who  both  fell  upon  their  Swords  not  to  furvive  their 
dead  Wives.  This  furely  is  the  higheff;  Affection;  and  tho’  not 
allow’d  by  our  Religion,  nor  indeed  in  any  Senfe  can  be  right, 
yet  it  {hews  the  ftrong  Idea  thofe  Romans  had,  that  Life  without 
their  dear  Companions  would  not  be  tolerable;  that  all  for  the 
future  would  be  dark  and  uncomfortable  without  the  Prefence  of 
thofe  who  added  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction  to  all  the  Joys  in  Life, 
and  diminifh’d,  by  their  kind  Participation,  all  the  UneafinefTes 
and  Sorrows  of  this  World  !  * 

B  u  t  to  leave  fuch  tragick  Circumftances,  and  come  more  into 
Common  Life;  the  Efteem,  Veneration,  Regard  and  Affection 
{hewn  to  their  Wives  by  two  of  the  greatefl:  Genius’s  and  mo  ft 
accomplilhed  Perfons  of  Antiquity,  I  mean  Cicero  and  Pliny  the 
Younger,  have  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  this  Nation  in  the 
moft  beautiful  Light,  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator ;  in  the  former, 
the  Reader  will  pleale  to  perufe  the  149  th  Paper,  in  which  are  fome 
Letters  ftomPliny  to  his  Wife  Calphtwnia,  in  which  the  greatefl: 
Tendernefs  is  manifefted,  join’d  with  the  moft  agreeable  Delica¬ 
cy  ;  and  alfo  in  the  iypth  Tatler ,  Sir  Richard  Steele  has 
given  the  Publick  a  Tranflation  of  fome  very  affectionate  Epiftles 
from  Cicero  to  his  Wife  Terentia ,  whilft  he  was  in  Exile.  In 
the  5*x5th  Spectator,  the  Reader  will  alfo  find  a  Letter  from  Pliny 
to  his  Wife’s  Aunt  Hifpulla ,  wherein  he  deferibes  his  Wife’s  Af¬ 
fection  for  him,  and  his  for  her,  and  confequently  his  Happinefs, 
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in  a  manner  truly  elegant,  and  well  worthy  that  illuftrious  Ro¬ 
man. 

If  we  now  take  a  View  of  the  Greeks ,  we  fhall  find  Husbands 
full  of  tender  Regard  for  their  Wives:  Cleomenes  King  of  S fart  a 
is  taken  notice  of  by  'Plutarch  for  his  Fondnefs  for  his  Wife 
JEgiatis ;  and  what  the  Reader  will  be  furprifed  at,  this  Author 
blames  the  famous  Cimon  for  being  too  much  captivated,  and  too 
much  poffefs’d  by  his  violent  Affedtion  for  his  Wife,  as  may  be 
obferved  in  his  Life. 

’Dion,  whom  we  have  mentioned  for  his  great  Qualities  more 
than  once,  is,  I  think,  a  very  remarkable  Inftance  of  true  Regard 
and  Tendernefs  for  his  Wife;*  for  when  by  the  unjuft  Command 
of  the  Tyrant  Dionyfius ,  who  had  banilhed  her  Husband,  fixe 
had  been  forced  to  marry  another  Perfon,  (to  which  methinks  Hie 
too  tamely  confented,)  this  magnanimous  Sicilian ,  when  he  had 
abolilhed  the  Tyranny  at  Syracufe ,  and  conlequently  came  again 
to  the  Pofteftion  of  his  Wife,  fiiew’d  no  fort  of  Refentment,  but 
took  her  home  to  his  Houfe,  and  us’d  her  in  the  kindeft  Manner. 

Ix  is  now  time  that  we  do  the  other  Sex  Juftice,  and  fliew  that 
they  have  performed  their  Parts  equally  well  amongft  the  An¬ 
cients.  f  The  Stories  of  Dortia,  Wife  of  M.  Brutus,  and  Arria, 
Wife  of  Rictus^  as  alfo  that  of  Arternijia ,  Confort  of  King  Mau- 
foleus ,  are  what  moft  People  are  acquainted  with  ;  I  fhall  therefore 
produce  others  lefs  known. 

Cleombrotus ,  a  Spartan ,  married  the  Daughter  of  Leonidas 
one  of  the  Kings  of  Sparta ,  who  was  afterwards  dethroned  and 
forced  to  leave  his  Kingdom  through  fome  Commotions  in  the 
State,  and  Cleombrotus  was  made  King  in  his  room ;  this  was  a 
nice  Juncture  for  the  Daughter ;  but  the  virtuous  Chelonide  (for 
that  was  her  Name)  acted  heroically  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Turn  of  Fortune,  for  fixe  became  a  Suppliant  for  her  af¬ 
flicted  Father,  and  exprefs’d  her  Refentment  againft  her  Husband 
for  ufurping  the  Throne;  but  it  chanc'd,  by  a  hidden  Alteration 
of  Affairs,  that  Leonidas  reafeended  the  Throne  of  Sparta ,  and 
Cleombrotus  was  in  his  Turn  Pent  into  Banifliment  ;  then  fhe, 
who  had  ihew'd  herfelf  fo  excellent  a  Daughter,  manifefied  her- 
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{elf  to  be  as  good  a  Wife ;  for  alter  many  lotreaties  and  Supplica¬ 
tions  to  her  Father  in  behalf  of  her  Husband,  finding  nothing 
could  prevail,  this  Heroine  takes  one  of  her  Children  in  her  Arms, 
and  gives  the  other  to  Cleomhrotus ,  and  thus  went  with  hitn  cheat - 
fully  into  Exile,  iioiwithftandinp;  all  the  Perluafions  of  her  Father 
to  It  ay  with  him. 

"Plutarch's  Opinion  of  this  Affair  is  highly  worthy  of  fitch  an 
H i dorian  :  u  Had  (fays  he)  Cleomhrotus  not  been  blinded  byArn- 
“  bition,  he  would  have  thought  himlelf  infinitely  happier  in  Ba- 
u  niiltment  with  Inch  a  Princefs,  fo  affedionate  and  excellent  a 

Wife,  than  upon  the  greateft  Throne  in  the  World,  where  fiich 
a  Proofs  of  Tendernds  would  have  been  wanting. 

Not  unlike  this,  is  that  generous  Behaviour  of  Theft  a.  Sifter 
to  Dionyfius  the  Elder,  Tyrant  of  Sicily ,  who  was  married  to 
Poly  scenes :  ThisPerfon  was  concerned  in  fome  Conipiracy  againft 
the  Tyrant,  and  fled  from  Syracufe  ;  upon  this  \ Dionyjius  fent 
for  his  Sifter,  and  queftion’d  her  leverely  about  this  private  De¬ 
parture  of  her  Elusband ;  fne  boldly  anfwered  him,  that  had  Hie 
been  informed  of  the  Defign  of  Poly  scenes ,  fhe  had  certainly  gone 
with  him,  and  therefore  her  being  then  in  Syracufe ,  was  a  plain 
Proof  that  ftie  was-  ignorant  of  the  Matter;  “  For,  fays  Die,  I 
“  had  rather  be  look’d  upon  as  die  Wife  of  the  banifh’d  Polyxe- 
“  nes^  than  remain  here  as  the  Sifter  of  the  Tyrant  of  my  Coun- 
t£  try.  ( Pint .  in  Dion.)  The  Hiftorian  farther  obferves,  that  the 
Syracufans  were  fo  fenftble  of  the  Merit  of  this  Lady,  that  when 
the  Tyranny  was  totally  deftroy’d,  they  {till  treated  her  as  a  Prin¬ 
cefs,  and  at  her  Death  all  the  People  accompanied  her  Body  at 
her  Funeral,  to  do  Honour  to  her  Memory. 

Next  to  thefe  we  may  take  notice  of  Thuria ,  Wife  of  Lu¬ 
cretius*  who  preferved  her  Husband  by  concealing  him  with 
great  Care  in  her  Apartment,  during  thofe  cruel  and  infamous 
Profcriptions  pradtiled  by  the  Triumvirs  at  Rome :  f  And  alfo 
,of  Sulpkia ,  who,  tho’  diligently  watched  by  her  Mother  Julia , 
yet  dilguifed  herfelf  in  a  mean  Habit,  and  fled  with  two  or  three 
Attendants  only  to  her  Husband,  Lentulus  Crufellio ,  who  was 
forced  into  Sicily  to  avoid  thofe  vile  Profcriptions,  which  are  ftill 
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a  Scandal  and  an  Infamy  to  the  Memory  of  thofe  who  could  be 
guilty  of  fitch  Horrors.  "  -  1 

W  e  are  not  to  forget  the  lingular  Condefcenfion  and  AfFecftion 
of  Emilia ,  Wife  of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus  •  for  this  Lady  hav¬ 
ing  obferved  that  her  Husband  had  a  Weaknefs  for  one  of  her 
Women,  was  fb  far  from  refenting  it,  that  fhe  never  took  the 
leaft  Notice  of  it  to  him,  or  any  one  elfe,  left  (fays  my  Author, 
Valer.  Maxim.)  that  fitch  an  Affair  might  publifli  the  Inconn- 
nency  of  the  Conqueror  of  Africa ;  Ne  Fdomitorem  Qrbis  Afri- 
cani  Foemina  Impudicitire  reum  ageret ;  and  after  his  Death  flic 
took  care  to  marry  her  well. 

Before  we  leave  the  Romans ,  we  muft  obferve  the  great 
Fondnefs  of  Julia,  Daughter  of  Julius  Crefar ,  for  her  Husband 
the  great  Fompey  :  For  by  accident  fhe  faw  his  Garment  brought 
home  befmear'd  with  Blood,  and  immediately  fancy’d  he  was 
kill'd  ;  upon  this  fhe  mifcarry'd,  and  foon  after  died. 

Even  amongft  the  Barbarians 5  we  may  find  this  conjugal  Af¬ 
fection  manifefted  in  the  moft  heroical  Manner  ;  for  Hipjicratea, 
Wife  of  Mithridates ,  that  brave  King  of  Font  us  who  fo  long 
oppofed  all  the  Power  of  the  Romans ,  and  who  being  at  laft  con¬ 
quered  by  Fompey ,  was  forced  to  fly  through  defart  Places  to 
efcape  the  ViCtor,  accompanied  him  in  his  Flight  in  Man's  Ap¬ 
parel  on  Horfeback,  with  much  Conftancy  and  Fortitude.  The 
Hiftorian  *  truly  obferves  on  this  Occafion,  fpeaking  of  her,  Cujus 
tanta  Fides  afperarum  atque  difficilium  rerum  Mithridati  maxi - 
mum  Solatium  &  jucundijfimum  Lenimentum  fuit :  Cum  FDomo 
enim  &  Fenatibus  vagari  fe  credidit ,  uxore  Jimul  exulante. 

I  n  my  former  Chapter  I  have  fhewn  how  much  the  Ancients 
were  fenfible  of  the  Pleafures  and  Duties  of  Friendfhip  ;  we  may 
from  thence  eafily  infer  that  they  could  not  fail  of  feeling  as  they 
ought  the  Movements  of  Brotherly  Affection. 

This  feems  a  Species  of  Friendfhip  pointed  out  by  Nature, 
and  ftrengthen’d  by  its  Bands ;  for  whom  can  one  chufe,  me- 
thinks,  more  aptly  than  him  who  fprings  from  the  fame  Root 
that  we  do  ?  who  has  the  fame  Origin,  is  the  fame  Flefh,  and 
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fhould  have  in  general  the  fame  Intereft,  as  Marcus  well  expret 

fes  it  ; 

Thanks  to  my  Stars,  I  have  not  rangd  about 
The  Wilds  of  Life ,  e'er  I  could  find  a  Friend  % 

Nature  firfi  pointed  out  my  Porcius  to  me, 

And  early  taught  me  by  her  fiecret  Force 
To  love  thy  Ferfion ,  e'er  I  knew  thy  Merit , 

Till  what  was  Inftinfi  grew  up  into  Friendjhip .  Cato, 

Thus  is  the  Friendfhip  which  ought  to  arife  from  Brotherly  Love 
well  defcribed,  and  finch  as  fhould  be  found  amongfi  all  who  bear 
that  Relation  to  each  other. 

O  f  this  the  Ancients  were  fully  fenfible,  as  appears  by  many 
Inftances,  of  which  I  fliall  as  briefly  as  poffible  bring  three  or 
four. 

The  Tendernefs  of  the  great  Scipio ,  firnamed  Africanus,  for 
his  Brother,  deferves  our  Admiration;  this  illuftrious  Roman ,  who 
had  conquer'd  the  Carthaginians ,  and  vanquifh’d  the  famous  Han¬ 
nibal  in  the  laft  Battle,  almoft  under  the  Walls  of  Carthage ;  this 
great  Man  had  the  Misfortune  to  fee  a  Contention  between  his 
Brother  and  his  Friend  La  lifts ,  for  both  being  Confuls,  each  were 
earned  with  the  Senate  to  have  the  Province  of  Afia  decreed  him, 
(I  need  not  tell  the  Reader  that  each  Conful  had  fuch  a  Part  of 
the  Empire  allotted  him,)  becaufe  which  foever  was  to  command 
there,  was  to  have  an  ample  Field  for  Renown,  by  taking  upon 
him  the  whole  Care  of  the  War  againft  Antiochus. 

The  Senate  was  in  much  Sufpence  which  of  the  two  fhould 
be  chofen  ;  but  at  laft  the  Majority  feem’d  to  incline  to  Ltelius , 
as  being  of  more  Experience,  and  confequently  fitter  for  fuch  an 
important  Bufmefs :  Scipio  refle*fting  upon  the  Heart-breaking  and 
even  Affront  this  would  be  to  his  Brother,  generoufly  told  the 
Senate,  that  if  they  would  give  this  Command  to  his  Brother,  if 
they  would  fend  him  General  againft  Antiochus ,  he  would  go 
with  him,  and  ferve  under  him  as  his  Lieutenant,  and  thereby  af- 
fift  him  with  his  Perlon  and  Advice. 
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What  a  glorious  Proof  of  Fraternal  Affe&ion  is  here?  the 
Conqueror  of  the  great  Hannibal ,  the  Man  who  had  humbled 
the  haughty  Republick  of  Carthage ,  vouchfafes  to  go  with  his 
younger  Brother  in  an  inferior  Port,  ro  augment  and  raife  his  Re¬ 
putation  !  an  A&ion  truly  worthy  of  the  noble  Family  of  the 
Scipio’s!  Valer.  Maximus  fays,  he  went,  Major  natu  Minort,  for- 
tifjimus  imbelli ,  &  gloria  excellent,  Laudis  inopi ,  &  quod  fuper 
omnia  eft,  nondum  Afiatico  jam  Itaque  clarijjimorum 

cognominum  alter  urn  fumpfit,  alterum  dedit ;  Triumphique  Prte- 
textam  htijus  excepit,  illius  tradidit ;  Minifterio  ali  quanto  Ma¬ 
jor,  qttam  f rater  Imperio. 

N  ext  we  may  oblerve  Marcus  Fabius ;  this  Perfon  had  gain¬ 
ed  a  fignal  Victory  over  the  Enemies  of  Rome ,  for  which  he  had 
a  Right  to  demand  the  Honours  of  a  Triumph  ;  which  was  the 
Thing  in  the  World  the  mo  ft  fought  for  by  the  Romans ,  during 
the  whole  Continuance  of  their  Empire  ;  but  this  General  abso¬ 
lutely  refufed  to  accept  of  thefe  Marks  of  Glory,  and  would  not 
enter  the  City  amidft  the  Joys  and  Acclamations  of  a  Triumph, 
becaufe  his  Brother  had  loft  his  Life  in  that  very  Battle  which  en¬ 
titled  him  to  thefe  Honours.*  Such  Behaviour  as  this,  fuch  Sen¬ 
timents,  were  more  glorious,  much  more. to  his  Reputation,  than 
a  thouiand  Triumphs! 

Cato  the  Younger  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  for  his  great  Fond- 
nels  for  his  Brother  Crepio ;  for  when  fome  Letters  brought  him 
the  fatal  News  of  his  being  dangeroufly  ill  at  ALnus,  a  Town  in 
Thrace ,  Cato  immediately  embarked  in  the  firft  little  Veffel  he 
could  find,  in  ftormy  and  tempeftuous  Weather,  and  failed  with  all 
poffible  Expedition  from  Thejfalonica  ;  but  he  arrived  too  late,  for 
Crepio  was  juft  dead;  he  then  threw  himfelf  in  Defpair  upon  the 
dead  Body,  and  embraced  it  with  abundance  of  Tears,  and  was  at 
a  mo  ft  prodigious  Expence  for  his  Funeral,  and  eredted  a  Monu¬ 
ment  to  his  Memory.  All  this  was  ftill  more  remarkable  in  a 
Man  of  fo  philofophical  a  Temper  as  Cato  is  well  known  to  have 
been  of. 

W  e  find  in  Valerius  Maximus ,  an  In  dance  of  this  Affection, 
in  a  lower  Rank  of  Men  than  thofe  we  have  hitherto  been  fpeak- 
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ing  of ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  a  Soldier  in  Tompey*  s  Army  having 
flaia  another  in  rhe  Army  of  Sertorius ,  and  going  to  drip  him 
as  he  lay  dead,  he  found  him  to  be  his  Brother ;  upon  this,  he 
carried  him  near  his  own  Camp,  and  having  covered  him  with 
the  bed  Garment  he  had,  he  fet  fire  to  his  Funeral  Pile,  and  then 
fell  upon  the  fame  Sword  that  had  done  the  fatal  Deed,  and  thus 
both  were  burnt  together. 

I  t  now  remains  that  we  confider  the  AfFedHon  of  the  An¬ 
cients  towards  their  Children;  but  this  is  aTendernefs  fo  natural, 
and  fo  independent  of  our  Will,  that  it  is  what  the  word  of  Man¬ 
kind  are  not  without ;  yet  there  are  Methods  of  fhewing  it  to 
prove  the  AfFedtion  to  be  better  grounded  than  to  proceed  blind¬ 
ly  from  Indindt,  and  better  managed  and  conducted,  more  to  the 
Benefit  of  the  Perfons  beloved,  and  more  to  the  Honour  of  thofe 
who  manifed  that  Love*  and  this  is  by  giving  good  Education  to 
their  Children,  by  forming  them  to  Virtue  by  Precepts  and  by 
Example ;  this  was  in  feme  States  thus  fettled  by  wife  Legiflators, 
as  at  Sparta  *  but  in  all  Countries  which  were  not  really  Barba¬ 
rians,  Parents  always  gave  evident  Proofs  of  their  tender  Love 
for  their  Children,  of  their  rational  AfFedtion  for  them,  by  a  true 
Care  in  forming  them  to  Virtue  and  glorious  Actions.  Ancient 
Hidory  is  full  of  Indances  of  the  great  Care  both  of  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  infpiring  noble  Sentiments  into  their  Children,  and 
making  them  ufeful  to  their  Country  and  themfelves;  but  nothing 
could  conduce  more  to  this,  than  the  excellent  Examples  they  fet 
them  by  their  own  Conduct. 

And  though  it  does  not  always  follow  that  Children  imitate 
the  Virtues  of  their  Parents,  or  indeed  their  Vices,  yet  certainly 
it  generally  fpeaking  is  fo  ;  and  in  vain  may  we  hope  for  a  virtu¬ 
ous  Race,  if  we  are  not  fo  ourfelves :  In  fine,  it  is  fhewing  fuch 
AfFedfron  to  our  Children  by  good  Education,  that  didinguifhes 
us  from  Brutes;  for  an  ill-govern’d  Tendernefs  to  our  OfFlpring, 
is  little  better  than  aWeaknefs  in  Nature,  efpecially  in  a  rational 
Creature ;  it  is  our  Conduct  in  this  Point  that  fliould  make  the 
difference  of  Love  to  Children  between  a  Nobleman  and  a  Peafant. 

I  shall  not  long  infid  upon  this  Point ;  there  are  fo  many 
excellent  Treatifes  extant  upon  the  Subjedt,  that  I  can  add  no¬ 
thing  ;  only  this  I  mud  obferve,  that  in  my  humble  Opinion  the 
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Method  of  Education  in  Vogue  in  general  in  the  World,  and  par- 
cularly  here  among  theft  who  pretend  to  Superiority  in  Rank  and 
Genius,  is  to  give  too  much  to  Knowledge  and  other  Acquifitions, 
and  too  little  to  Morals  ;  theft  are  almoft  totally  neglected,  and 
Religion  in  Children  is  what  is  the  laft  Thing  thought  of-  thefe 
two  are  infeparable  with  us,  and  who  fails  in  the  one,  muft  in 
the  other?  whatever  thofe  who  vainly  think  themfelves  wife  may 
imagine  and  aflert,  as  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  before  I  finifh 
this  Work. 

W  e  fee  the  greateft  Genius’s  of  Antiquity  made  it  their  pecu¬ 
liar  Study  to  ftrengthen  the  Morals  of  their  Children  :  Cicero , 
the  Oracle  of  Old  Rome ,  has  addrefs’d  one  of  his  bell  and  moil 
ufeful  Treatifes  to  his  Son,  which  contains  the  molt  neceffary  la* 
ftru&ions  for  his  Conduct  towards  Mankind. 

Rhoden  and  Rericles  amongft  the  Greeks  were  extreamly  an* 
xious*;about  the  Education  of  their  Sons ;  and  tho’  thefe  three  ih 
luftrious  Perfonages  fail’d,  yet  it  was  none  of  their  Faults  if  their 
Sons  did  not  inherit  every  Virtue. 

T  o  theft  we  may  add  the  great  Precautions  the  elder  Cato 
took  in  inftru&ing  his  Son ;  he  taught  him  himfelf  the  Grounds 
of  thofe  Virtues  he  practis’d,  and  with  his  own  Hand  wrote  him 
outHiftories  in  large  Characters,  of  liich  Things  and  Inch  Actions 
as  might  ftimulate  him  to  what  was  laudable:  And  we  mayobftrve 
the  Opinion  he  had  that  Morals  were  to  be  regarded,  in  the  A- 
verftnefs  he  fhew’d  to  thofe  Accomplilhments  which  began  to  be 
introduced  amongft  the  Roman  Youth  by  the  Philofophers,  which 
he  apprehended  might  corrupt  their  Morals  and  Innocency  of 
Manners. 

W  e  have  related  in  another  Chapter  how  Fabius  Maximus 
made  Trial  of  his  Son’s  Behaviour  whilfl  he  was  Conful ;  and  we 
may  take  Notice  in  Rlutarch ,  how  much  the  renowned  *  Raulus 
Emilius  endeavoured  to  train  up  his  Sons  to  imitate  his  glorious 
Deeds. 

*This  great  Man  was  extremely  careful  to  form  his  Children  to  Virtue,  and  to  adorn 
them  with  every  Accomplifhment,  and  would,  notwithftanding  his  great  Employments, 
be  often  prefent  himfelf  at  their  LelTons  and  Exercifes  ;  and  in  general  we  may  take 
Notice,  that  the  Legiflators  of  Sparta ,  Athens  and  Perfia ,  and  of  many  other  Countries, , 
made  the  good  Education  of  Youth  their  principal  Views  and  Endeavours* 
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Fabius  Rullianus  is  an  Example  of  a  well-judg’d  Tendernefs 
for  his  Son :  This  venerable  Perfon,  after  five  Confiilfliips,  in 
which  he  had  performed  many  great  ACtions,  would  abfolutely  in 
an  extream  Old  Age  accompany  his  Son  to  a  difficult  and  hazar¬ 
dous  War,  in  which  he  commanded  the  Troops  of  the  Republick, 
and  went  with  him  in  an  inferior  Port ;  thus  to  affift  him  with 
his  Advice,  which  was  founded  upon  long  Experience  :  And  when 
this  Son  obtained  the  Honours  of  a  Triumph,  this  worthy  Fa¬ 
ther  follow’d  his  Triumphal  Chariot  on  Horfe-back,  pleas’d  and 
overjoy’d  with  the  Work  of  his  own  Hands  :  Idem  Triumphant  is 
Cur  rum ,  equo  injidens ,  fequi,  quern  ipfe  parvulum  Triumphis 
fuis  geftaverat ,  in  maxima  voluptate  pofait ;  nec  acceffor  gloriofe 
illius  Romp  a ,  fed  auCtor  fpebiatus  eft.* 

Others  there  were,  who  fhew’d  a  great  and  vehement  Af¬ 
fection  for  their  Children,  at  nice  Junctures,  where  their  own 
Lives  or  Paffions  were  nearly  concerned.  The  Story  of  King 
Seleucus ,  with  his  Dear  Antiochus,  is  well  known,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  well  told  in  the  185th  Tatler. 

And  this,  in  Valer.  Maximus ,  is  very  ftrong:  Qbtavius Bal- 
bus ,  profcribed  by  the  Triumvirate,  fled  from  his  Houfe,  and  e- 
fcaped  his  Afiaffins ;  but  upon  being  told  they  were  murdering  his 
Son,  he  immediately  returned  to  refcue  him,  and  was  flain  upon 
the  Spot  that  Inftant:  Miferos  Adolefcentis  oculos  quibus  aman- 
tijfmum  fui  Ratrem  ipfius  opera  fic  expirantem  intueri  necejfe 
fuit ! 

It  is  by  this  Time  I  believe  very  clear,  that  the  Ancients  were 
very  fenfible  of  thofe  Duties  which  attend  the  neareft  Relations 
in  Life;  and  that  according  to  the  Genius  of  each  People,  and 
the  Laws  eftabli  filed  among  them,  all  thofe  who  pretended  to  the 
Efteem  of  Mankind,  or  to  the  Contentment  which  is  the  Confe- 
quence  of  Goodnefs,  always  aCted  fuitably  to  the  Dictates  of 
Nature,  ftrengthen’d  and  heighten’d  by  the  Affiftance  of  Reafbn. 

If  then  they  were  thus  remarkable  in  thefe  eflential  Points  of 
Morality,  we  may  eafily  judge  that  they  behaved  according  to 
the  fame  Maxims  towards  thole  Perfons  who  were  related  to  them 
at  a  greater  Diftance,  but  who,  by  a  neceflary  Confequence,  mull 
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belong  in  fome  Way  or  other  ro  thofe  to  whom  1  have  fhewn 
they  manifefted  fuch  true  Efteem  and  Tendernels. 

Our  next  Bufineft,  therefore,  will  be  to  obferve  how  they 
adted  towards  the  reft  of  Mankind,  and  how  much  they  confulted 
the  Dignity  of  their  own  Nature,  and  the  Decency  of  their  own 
Conduit  ;  purluant  to  this  Plan,  we  may  range  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Heads,  what  remains  for  us  to  obferve  concerning  thofe 
Virtues  not  yet  fpoken  of,  viz.  Gratitude^  Humanity,  Sincerity, 
Chaftity,  Temperance  and  Modefty. 

I  shall  begin  with  *  Gratitude  :  This  is  a  Species  of  Juftice  ; 
for  what  can  be  more  agreeable  to  that  Virtue,  than  to  repay  the 
Services  or  Advantages  we  have  received  from  others?  It  is  as  it 
were  a  Debt,  which  they  have  a  Right  to  demand  whenever 
proper  Opportunity  offers  itfelf. 

Amongst  the  many  Reafons  there  are  why  this  Virtue  fliould 
be  religioufly  obferv’d,  we  might  deduce  one  from  the  very  Na¬ 
ture  of  Things,  which  tho5  perhaps  not  the  mo  ft  honourable,  yet 
fliould  feem  likely  to  have  the  greateft  Weight  with  the  Genera¬ 
lity  of  the  World,  and  that  is,  Self-love  and  Self-intereft  ;  for 
we  Ihould,  methinks,  have*  tender  Sentiments  of  Acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  all  thofe  who  have  fhewn  themfeves  our  W eil-wifhers 
and  Friends,  by  doing  us  any  Offices  whatfoever,  or  manifefting 
fuch  Inclinations  as  may  convince  us  of  their  real  Defire  of  being 
ufeful  to  us.  But  if  this  Motive  is  overweighed  by  any  Gircum- 
ftance,  which  makes  it  inconvenient,  and  perhaps  difadvantagious 
for  us  for  the  Preient,  to  confult  our  grateful  Sentiments,  and  by 
that  Means  we  be  induced  abfolutely  to  ftiflc  them ;  yet  iiirely 
the  Confideration  of  the  Treatment  we  fhail  meet  with  from  Man¬ 
kind  for  the  Future,  when  we  are  known  to  be  ungrateful,  ought 
to  make  us  tremble  ;  and  thus  one  would  think  Men  fliould  ne¬ 
ver  fhew  Ingratitude  upon  any  Occafion :  I  mention  not  the  Rea- 

*  At  Athens ,  was  a  Law  eftablifhed  againft  Ingratitude,  as  Valerius  Maximus  obferves, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  their  ill  Ufage  of  their  bed:  Citizens,  — -  £hiid  obefl  igitur  (fays  he) 
quin  publica  Dementia  fit ,  fummo  Confenfiu  maximas  Virtutes  quafi  gravijfima  deliffa  punire ,  Be- 
neficiaque  Injuriis  rependere  ?  bfiucd  cum  ubique ,  turn  prcecipue  Athenis  intolerabile  videri  debet , 
in  quaUrbe  adverfus  ingratos  affio  confiituta  efi.  Et  refffi  quia  dandi  &  accipiendi  Beneficii 
Commercium ,  fine  quo  vix  Vita  Hominum  confiaty  perdit  &  Jollity  quifiquis  bene  merito  parem 
refer  re  Gratiam  negligit.  This  was  occafion’d  by  our  Author’s  Reflections  on  the  Oitra- 
dim,  which  in  itfelf  was  a  very  wife  Inftitution, 
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fons  we  have  from  our  Religion  to  cultivate  this  Virtue,  this  is 
not  yet  the  Place,  but  I  lpeak  upon  human  Views. 

And  this  may  be  amongft  other  Things,  one  great  Reafon, 
why  Ingratitude  is  reprefented  as  lb  heinous  a  Sin  in  Scripture, 
and  a  Man  who  is  guilty  of  it,  to  be  look’d  upon  as  fo  abandon’d  ; 
for  befides  that  it  is  a  Violation  of  Juftice  in  one  Branch,  the 
Love  of  ourfelves  is  known  to  be  fo  natural,  and  fo  ftrong,  that 
whoever  can  run  fo  vifibly  counter  to  that,  to  fatisfie  his  Paffion, 
and  his  Vices,  (which  are  liich  Enemies  in  reality  to  him,)  muft 
be  abandon’d,  and  loft  to  all  Goodnels. 

Gratitude  therefore  is  a  necelfary Virtue  in  the  World, 
both  in  itlelf,  and  in  its  Sources  and  Confequences,  and  is  uni- 
verfal,  that  is,  all  Nations  muft  think  alike  in  that  Particular,  let 
Virtue  or  Vice  be  more  or  lels  predominant  amongft  them  :  The 
Heathens  were  very  eminent  in  this  Particular,  as  well  as  in 
others. 

I  shall  very  briefly  run  over  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  thole 
Heads  I  have  mentioned,  becaufe  the  Reader  will  not  want 
much  Perfuafion  to  believe  that  the  Ancients,  who  Ihine  fo  much 
in  thofe  great  Articles  which  have  been  the  Subjects  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Chapters,  could  not  be  very  *  deficient  in  thofe  which  ftill 
remain  to  treat  of,  not  perhaps  the  fame  Men,  but  I  mean,  that 
liich  Virtues  were  to  be  found  in  the  Heathen  World. 

P  l  u  ta  r  c  h  has  given  us,  in  the  Life  of  *P  hoc  ion ,  a  very  good 
Proof  of  the  Sentiments  of  Gratitude,  which  were  in  the  Breaft  of 
that  excellent  Athenian  ;  for  having  ferved  under  Chabrias,  one  of 
theGenerals  of  the  Republick  to  whom  he  thought  he  had  great 
Obligations,  after  the  Death  of  that  Commander,  his  Son  was 
in  the  Athenian  Army,  then  under  the  Command  of  cPhociony 
and  as  he  was  a  young  Man  of  great  Vice,  and  much  Self-con¬ 
ceit,  was  not  a  little  troublefome  to  that  General,  who,  out  of 
Gratitude  to  the  Memory  of  his  Friend,  took  all  the  Pains  he 

*  We  might  bring  Cicero  as  an  InPeance  of  a  grateful  Man:  For  in  his  Letters  wherein 
he  either  recommends  a  Friend  to  the  Protection  of  another,  or  asks  fome  other  Favour 
of  fome  Friend  for  another  ;  or  elfe  wherein  he  expreffes  his  Friendfhip  to  thofe  great 
Men  who  were  his  Correfpondents,  (and  all  this  with  an  Art  and  Elegance  peculiar  to 
the  Ancients,  and  particularly  to  Cicero  ;)  we  find,  I  fay,  in  all  thefe  the  flrongeft  Sen¬ 
timents  of  Gratitude.  Vide  Epiftolas  ad  Familiares, 

could 
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could  to  reform  him,  and  bore  all  his  Irregularities  with  great  Pa¬ 
tience  ;  but  one  Day  Ctefippus,  (  for  that  was  his  Name )  was 
more  impertinent  than  ufual,  upon  which  Phocion  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming,  Oh  Chabrias,  Chabrias  !  great  is  the  Retri¬ 
bution  I  make  thee  for  all  thy  Friendship  Shewn  to  me,  in  bearing 
with  fo  much  Patience  the  Impertinency  of  thy  Son ! 

The  Gratitude  of  Metellus ,  furnara’d  'Pius,  from  his  dutiful 
and  affectionate  Behaviour  to  his  Father,  is  worthy  our  Notice ; 
for,  becaufe  Calidius ,  when  Tribune  of  the  People,  was  the 

Author  of  his  Father’s  Recal  from  Ranifhment,  this  illuftrious 
Roman ,  of  one  of  the  greateft  Families  in  the  Republick,  and 
*  of  great  Note  and  Worth  himfelf,  thought  nothing  mean  or  little 
to  exprefs  his  grateful  Sentiments  to  this  Perfon  :  He  therefore 
not  only  ftrongly  promoted  the  Intereft  of  ^  Calidius ,  when 
Candidate  for  the  Praetodhip,  but  even  accompanied  him,  and  be¬ 
came  a  Suppliant  for  him  to  the  People,  tho’  a  Man  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  him  in  Rank  and  Dignity  ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
Metellus  and  his  whole  Family  conftantly  mentioned  Cali¬ 
dius  as  their  Patron  and  Protestor,  tho’  of  Quality  fo  much  be¬ 
low  them.  This  certainly  is  much  to  be  applauded,  and  highly 
defer ves  Imitation. 

Nor  is  the  Behaviour  of  Terentius  Culeo  to  be  omitted,  a 
Man  of  a  great  Family  in  Rome ,  who  had  been  taken  Prifoner 
in  Africk  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  had  the  good  For¬ 
tune  to  be  reflor’d  to  Liberty  by  the  victorious  Arms  of  the  firil 
Scipio  Africanus ,  his  high  Birth  did  not  prevent  him  following 
the  triumphal  Chariot  of  his  Deliverer,  with  a  Cap  of  Liberty  on 
his  Head,  fuch  as  the  Slaves  who  were  made  free  at  Rome  us’d  to 
wear,  call’d  P  ileus. 

And  if  we  would  find  this  excellent  Virtue  of  Gratitude  in  a 
Number  of  People  in  a  collective  Body,  we  may  find  it  in  2000 
*  Roman  Citizens  who  follow’d  the  Triumph  of  Flamininus  (who 
conquer’d  Philip  King  of  Mace  don ,)  with  fuch  Caps  on  their 
Heads,  to  teftify  their  Acknowledgment  to  that  General,  who  had 
taken  particular  Care  to  fearch  for  them  in  different  Parts,  and 
Let  them  free. 
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W  e  muft  not  forget  the  Condud  of  the  Roman  Senate,  who 
upon  all  Occafions  gave  great  Marks  of  their  Gratitude  to  their 
Friends  or  Allies,  and,  in  Ihort,  to  all  thofe  who  did  them  any 
Service;  particularly  they  were  very  careful  in  bellowing  great 
Honours  and  Rewards  upon  the  Mother  and  Wife  of  Coriolanusf 
for  doing  them  the  Service  I  have  already  related  :  The  fame  Spi¬ 
rit  was  iliewn  towards  two  Women  of  Capita,  who,  during  the 
Siege  of  that  Place  by  the  Romans ,  were  very  affiduous  in  doing 
all  good  Offices  to  the  Roman  Soldiers  taken  Prifoners  by  the 
Carthaginians •* 

The  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Youth  is  highly  to  be  praifed, 
who  having  heard  that  one  of  their  neighbouring  States,  from  • 
whom  the  Republick  had  reap’d  great  Services,  was  oppreffied  by 
an  Enemy,  f  immediately  voluntarily  offered  themfelves  to  the 
Confuls  to  march  to  fuccour  their  Friends. 

W  e  may  alfo  take  notice  of  the  noble  Sentiments  of  Rlu- 
tarch  in  the  beginning  of  the  Life  of  Cimon ,  where,  fpeaking  of 
Lucullus ,  he  tells  us  that  he  undertakes  to  write  his  Life  merely 
out  of  Gratitude  to  him  for  a  Piece  of  Service  he  performed  fe- 
veral  Ages  before  to  Cheronaa,  which  was  'Plutarch's  native  Place. 

In  fine,  we  may  be  fure  of  meeting  this  Virtue  where-ever 
there  is  true  Noblenefs  of  Spirit  and  real  Magnanimity:  The  fame 
may  be  laid  of  Sincerity  ;  for  wherefocver  w^e  meet  with  a  Cha¬ 
racter  truly  great  and  heroick,  Falfhood,  either  in  Deeds  or  Words, 
can  never  be  found  in  it ;  for  it  is  a  Meannefs  of  Temper,  a  Lit- 
tlenefs  of  Soul,  incompatible  with  fuch  Spirits  as  dulyconlult  the 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature.  Therefore  as  I  have  already  given  a 
large  Examination  of  the  Magnanimity  of  the  Ancients,  of  which 
this  is  a  Branch,  and  which  always  accompanies  its  Root,  I  lhall 
not  infift  any  longer  upon  it,  but  only  fay  it  was  amongft  their  other 
Virtues,  as  I  have  fliewn,  by  necefiary  Confequence.  I  muft  not 
however  omit  that  excellent  Part  of  the  Character  of  Epaminon - 
das,\  who  it  is  faid  was  fo  great  a  Lover  of  Truth  and  Sinceri¬ 
ty,  that  he  would  not  utter  a  Falfity,  not  even  in  jeft;  Adeo  Ve* 

ritatis  diligens ,  ut  ne  Joco  quidem  mentiretur . 

• 
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O  ur  next  Step  is  to  *  Humanity ;  this  may  be  defin’d  to  be 
a  Confcioufnefs  that  we  are  of  the  fame  Species,  that  we  are  all 
liable  to  the  fame  Accidents  and  Misfortunes,  Frailties  and  Im¬ 
perfections,  and  from  thence  arifes  a  Fellow-feeling  in  what  re¬ 
gards  other  People:  And  altho’  the  Word  Humanity,  in  StriCtnefs 
of  Senfe,  does  not  include  Beads,  yet  the  fame  Difpofition  will 
difcover  itfelf  towards  the  whole  Animal  Creation,  and  give 
Proofs  of  a  good  and  benevolent  Temper  ;  and  aCting  upon  this 
Foundation,  produces  kind,  generous  and  good-natur’d  Actions. 
Some  Perfons  are  indeed  more  inclined  by  Nature  to  this  Difpofi- 
tion,  but  every  one  may  by  Reafoning  acquire  it  in  fome  degree  ; 
it  is  an  inferior  Species  of  Benevolence,  but  ufually  applied  to 
Compaflion.  It  chiefly  exerts  itfelf  in  Mifery  and  Unhappinefs, 
either  in  Body  or  Mind. 

It  is  obfervable  in  Hiftory,  and  is  ftill  to  be  remarked  in  the 
World,  that  there  have  been,  and  are,  whole  Nations  fam'd  for 
this  Virtue,  and  others  noted  with  Infamy  for  the  want  of  it  : 
This  may  be  attributed  to  feveral  Caufes,  as  to  the  Forms  of  Go-  * 
vernment,  general  Maxims  and  Cuftoms  eftabliflied  amongfl  each 
People,  or,  in  fine,  to  the  natural  Difpofitions  influenced  perhaps 
by  the  various  Climates  of  the  World,  which  often  affeCt  the 
Minds  as  well  as  the  Bodies  of  Mankind.  The  Greeks  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  particularly  the  Athenians ,  were  much  praifed  for  their 
Humanity,  as  a  Proof  of  which,  ‘Plutarch  tells  us,  that  all  the  Beads 
who  had  work’d  at  the  building  of  one  of  their  facrcd  Edifices 

were  fet  free  from  Labour  ever  after,  and  maintained  at  the  Ex¬ 
's 

*  It  may  poflibly  be  that  fome  Readers  may  objedl  to  me,  that  if  I  allow  the  Virtue 
of  Humanity  to  the  Ancients,  I  cannot  with  Reafon  refute  them  that  of  general  Bene¬ 
volence  :  But  I  believe  that  upon  Reflection,  this  Way  of  Reafoning  will  prove  falfe  ; 
for  there  feems  to  be  fome  Difference  between  thofe  two  Virtues,  which  I  take  to  be 
this  :  Benevolence  to  all  Mankind  feems  to  me  to  be  more  in  our  own  Power,  more  to 
be  acquir’d,  in  fhort,  a  fettled  Way  of  Thinking,  which  is  gained  by  Education,  in  a 
Mind  already  predifpofed  to  Goodnefs ;  but  Humanity  is  as  it  were  an  involuntary  Sen¬ 
timent,  which  is  implanted  by  Nature,  and  which  as  it  were  by  Inftindf  arifes  and  pre¬ 
cedes  Reflection,  altho’  the  real  Caufe  of  it  is  in  the  Conformity  of  our  Nature,  and 
where  we  have  time  to  reafon,  that  is  the  Method  of  Reafoning  which  confirms  and 
ftrengthens  it.  In  fine,  it  is  a  Virtue  much  inferior  to  general  Benevolence,  and  is 
found  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans ;  although  it  is  evident  that  they  failed  in  general 
Benevolence.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  made  a  fatisfadtory  Diftindtion,  but  I  fub- 
mit  it  to  the  Reader. 
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pence  of  the  Publick;  and  the*  both  They  and  the  Romans  were', 
faulty  in  fome  particular  Cafes,  yet  both  have  in  general  given  In* 
fiances  of  that  Virtue  -  and  at  all  times  there  have  been  among  them 
Perfons  eminent  for  it,  dp e dally  in  thofe  Ages  of  the  World  of 
which  I  profefs  to  treat  in  this  Work. 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  Mark  of  a  Humane  Temper  than 
that  of  ffhMetellus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  Army  in  Spain* 
This  General  befieg’d  a  Town,  and  caufed  his  battering  Engines  to 
approach  to  a  particular  Place,  at  which  alone  the  Town  could 
be  taken;  but  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  Inhabitants,  named  Rhe-* 
to  genes,  had  left  the  Town,  and  put  himlelf  into  the  Hands  of 
Metellus :  The  Befieged  therefore  could  think  of  no  Method  * 
which  could  poffihly  lave  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  latisfy  their 
Revenge,  but  this,  which  was  to  place  the  Children  of  this  Rhe- 
tpgenes  juft  in  that  very  Place  where  the  Machines  were  to  play, 
and  thereby  expofe  them  to  certain  Death.  The  Roman  Gene¬ 
ral,  altho’  the  afflicted  Father  preffed  him  not  to  mind  his  Off* 
Ipring,  nor  let  that  retard  his  Conqueft,  yet  would  not  fo  much 
forfeit  his  Good-nature  as  to  gain  a  Town  by  the  Lofs  of  the 
Children  of  a  Man  who  was  thus  affectionate ;  he  for  that  Rea- 
fon  drew  off  his  Troops  and  quitted  the  Siege.*  And  my  Author 
fays,  that  this  Humanity  procured  him  the  Hearts  of  his  Enemies, 
infomuch  that  he  was  not  forced  to  lay  fiege  to  many  Places,  be- 
caufe  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  ;  Gpuo  quidem  tarn  dementi  fado , 
ttfi  non  unius  Civitatis  Mo&nia ,  omnium  tamen  Celtiberarum 
4 Vrbium  Animos  cepit ;  ut  ad  redigendas  eas  in  fDitionem  Rofuli 
Romani  non  multis  Jibi  Qbfidionibus  opus  ejfet . 

Nor  is  the  Humanity  of  Marcus  Brutus  lefs  admirable,  who 
having  laid  fiege  to  Xantba ,  Capital  of  Lycia *  the  Inhabitants 
were  feized  with  a  Species  of  Madnefs ;  for  though  this  General 
had  committed  no  Ads  of  Cruelty,  yet,  to  avoid  being  taken, 
they  fet  fire  to  their  Town,  and  caft  themfelves  and  Children  in¬ 
to  ic;  Brutus  mounted  his  Horfe  and  rode  round  the  Walls,  con¬ 
juring  them  to  have  Pity  on  themfelves,  and  {pare  their  Lives  and 
their  Town  ;  but  in  vain  did  he  intreat  them,  their  Fury  went 
an-  :  And  none  could  be  more  fenfible  of  the  Horrors  of  War 

*  Valerius  Maximus, 

upon,! 
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upon  fuch  Occafions  than  Brutus  was;  it  was  this  Sentiment  in 
him  that  made  him  hazard  his  laft  Battle  at  Bhilippi,  againft  the 
Rules  of  War,  and  indeed  againft  his  own  Science  and  Experience/. 
And  now  I  am  come  once  more  to  mention  this  excellent  Ro¬ 
man,  it  may  not  difpleafe  the  Reader  to  relieve  his  Mind  from 
dull  continu'd  Prole,  to  fee  his  Character  exprefs’d  by  our  great 
Pindarick  Poet,  Mr.  Cowley y  in  all  the  Beauties  of  Verfe: 


Excellent  Brutus,  of  all  Human  Race 

The  beft \  till  Nature  was  improv'd  by  Grace  \ 

Till  Men  above  them/ elves  Faith  raifed  more y 
Than  Reafon  above  Beafls  before  ! 

Virtue  was  thy  Life’s  Center ,  and  from  thence*. 

Hid  filently  and  conjiantly  difpenfe 
The  gentle  vigorous  Influence , 

To  all  the  wide  and  fair  Circumference  : 

And  all  the  Barts  upon  it  loan’d  fo  eafilyr  . 

Obey’d  the  mighty  Force  fo  willingly , 

That  none  could  Hi  fiord  or  Hiforder  fee 
In  all  their  Contrariety . 

Each  had  his  Motion  natural  and  free. 

And  the  Whole  no  more  mov’d  than  the  whole  World  could  be* 


IE 

From  thy  ftrici  Rule ,  fime  think  that  thou  didfl  fwerve , 
( Miflaken  honefl  Man! )  in  Cx far’s  Bloody 
What  Mercy  could  the  Tyrant’s  Life  deferve , 

From  him  who  kill’d  himfelf  rather  than  ferve  ? 

The  heroic k  Exaltations  of  the  Good 
Are  fo  far  from  underflood, 

W e  count  them  Vice  !  Alas  !  our  Sight’s  fo  ill , 

That  Things  which  Jwiftefl  move,  feem  to  fi  and  fit  If 
We  look  not  upon  Virtue  in  her  Height y 
On  her  fupreme  Idea ,  brave  and  bright , 

In  the  original  Light : 

But  as  her  Beams  re  fielded  pafs 

Through  our -own  Nature ,  or  ill  Qtflonfs  Glafh 


\ 
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And  ' its  no  Wonder  Jby 

If  with  dejeBed  Eye 

In  ftanding  Tools  we  feek  the  Sky , 

That  Stars  fo  high  above  Jhould  feem  to  ms  below . 


III. 

Can  we  ft  and  by  and  fee 

Our  Mother  robb'd  and  bound ,  and  ravifh'd  be 
Tet  not  to  her  AJftftance  ftir , 

.  Pleas'd  with  the  Strength  and  Beauty  of  the  Ravi  fleer  ? 
Or  /hall  we  fear  to  kill  him ,  if  before 
The  cancelled  Name  of  Friend  he  bore  ? 

Ingrateful  Brutus  do  they  call  ? 

Ingrate ful  Csefar,  who  could  Rome  enthral  ! 

An  AB  more  barbarous  and  unnatural 
(In  th'  exaB  Ballance  of  true  Virtue  try9d ’ J 
Than  his  Succeffor  NeroV  Parricide  ! 

There's  none  but  Brutus  could  deferve. 

That  all  Men  elfe  Jhould  wiflo  to  ferve , 

And  Cx&r's  ufurp'd  ‘Place  to  him  Jhould  proffer  ; 

None  can  deferv't  but  he  would  refufee  4he  Offer. 

IV. 

Ill  Fate  affum'd  a  Body  thee  f  affright , 

And  wrapt  it f elf  in  the  Terrors  of  *  the  Nighty 
111  meet  thee  at  Philippi ,  faid  the  Spright ; 

Til  meet  thee  there,  faidft  thou , 

With  fuch  a  Voice  and  fetch  a  Brow , 

As  put  the  trembling  Ghoft  to  feudden  Flight ; 

It  vanijh'd \  as  a  Taper's  Light 
Goes  out  when  Spirits  appear  in  Sight : 

One  would  have  thought  9t  had  heard  the  Morning  Crow , 
Or  feen  her  well  appointed  Star 
Come  marching  up  the  Eaftern  Hill  afar , 

Nor  durft  it  in  PhilippiV  Field  appear , 

But  unfeen  attack'd  thee  there . 

Had  it  prefum'd  in  any  Shape  thee  to  oppofe , 

Thou  would' ft  have  forc'd  it  back  upon  thy  Foes , 


Or 
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Or  f ain’t  like  Csefar,  though  it  be 

A  Conqueror  and  a  Monarch  mightier  far  than  he, 

\ 

V. 

What  Joy  can  human  Things  to  us  afford. 

When  we  fee  periff  thus  by  odd  Events y 
III  Men  and  wretched  ^Accidents , 

The  beft  Caufey  and  bejl  Man  that  ever  drew  a  Sword  ? 

When  we  fee 

The  falfe  Octavius,  and  wild  Antony, 

Godlike  Brutus,  conquer  Thee  ? 

What  can  we  fay ,  but  thine  own  tragick  Word , 

That  Virtue  which  had  worjhipt  been  by  thee * 

As  the  mofi  folid  Good%  and  greateft  TDeity r 
By  this  fatal  Broof  became 
An  Idol  only ,  and  a  Name * 

Hold \  noble  Brutus !  and  refrain 

The  bold  Voice  of  thy  generous  TDifdain :  ® 

Thefe  mighty  Gulphs  are  yet 
Too  deep  for  all  thy  Judgment  and  thy  Wit  :r 
The  Time's  fet  forth  already  which  Jhall  quell 
Stiff  Reafon ,  when  it  offers  to  rebel ; 

Which  thefe  great  Secrets  Jhall  unfeal. 

And  new  Bhilofophies  reveal : 

A  few  more  Tears ,  fo  foon  hadfl  thou  not  dy'd , 

Would  have  confounded  Human  Virtue's  Bride , 

And  Jhew'd  thee  ^2  God  crucify d. 

Many  are  the  Inflances  of  the  Humanity  of  the  Greeks  and' 
Romans  towards  their  Enemies  :  This  is  found  fometimes  in  Men 
who  have  adted  contrary  to  it  in  many  Cafes ;  but  then  we  are  to 
obferve,  their  Ambition  got  the  better  of  their  natural  Sentiments. 

Thus  Gee  far  is  faid  to  have  wept  at  the  Sight  of  Bompey's 
Head ;  Mark  Antony  to  have  fhewn  great  Companion  for  the 
Death  of  Brutus ,  and  given  Proofs  of  much  Regard  to  his  Me¬ 
mory.* 


*  Valerius  Maximus,,  Plutarch, 
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And  in  other  Perfons  of  undoubted  Virtue,  we  have  this  in 
-more  Luftre ;  as  in  Cato,  who  is  laid  to  have  wept  at  looking 
uipon  the  Field  of  Battle  at  Tharfalia . 

Ageftlaus ,  King  of  Sparta ,  upon  contemplating  the  fatal  Con- 
fequences  of  a  Battle  between  the  Greeks ,  the  Slaughter  and  De~ 
ftrucftion  of  Men,  exclaim'd,  Unhappy  Greece ,  that  mightft  pre- 
ferve  thy  Inhabitants  as  a  Defence  againft  the  Barbarians ,  thus 
ito  deftroy  thyfelf ! 

And  A.  Cornelius  the  Roman  Conful,  in  the  firft  Tunick 
•War,  took  particular  Care  to  have  the  Body  of  one  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  Generals  receive  all  its  Funeral  Rites. 

In  fliort,  we  may  obferve  throughout  the  whole  Hiftory  of 
fthe  Ancients,  that  their  greatefl  and  bell  Men  were  always  fam’d 
for  their  Humanity  ;  and  nothing  forced  them  to  fwerve  from,  it 
;-but  their  Ambition,  a  Vice  which  has  always  been  the  Bane  of 
•  Goodnefs  in  all  Countries  and  in  all  Ages. 

This  Principle  of  Humanity  mult  have  made  thole,  truly  fen- 
Title  of  it,  tender  of  the  Lives  of  their  Fellow  Creatures  ;  thus 
J ’Dion ,  who  after  repeated  Provocations,  and  frequent  Forgive- 
nefs  of  them,  ;had  at  laft  only  barely  confented  to  the  Murder  of 
his  chief  Enemy  Heraclides ,  could  never  be  eafy  one  Moment 
after  it;  the  Hiftorian*  tells  us,  it  imbittered  all  the  whole  Pro- 
grefs  of  his  Life  ever  after. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Virtues  of  f  Chaftity,  Modefty  and 
Temperance ;  the  two  former  are  ciolely  allied,  and  iliall  be 
treated  of  together.  "  , 

The  want  of  thefe  Virtues  mull  be  greatly  injurious  to  Socie¬ 
ty,  in  itfelf  and  in  its  Confequences ;  and  befides  afFedting  Socie¬ 
ty,  the  want  of  thefe  Virtues  in  a  particular  manner  dilhonours 
and  degrades  our  Nature,  and  puts  us  upon  a  level  with  the  mean- 
eft  Animals  in  the  whole  Creation.  , 

It  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  the  Ancients  Ihine  lefs  here  than  in 
all  the  former  Articles  ;  for  we  are  to  confider,  chat  as  they  had 
not  that  Purity  of  Religion  that  we  have,  nor  thole  certain  Pre- 

„  %  PJatarch. 

f  As  to  the  want  of  this  Virtue,  we  may  take  Notice  that  even  feveral  of  thePliilofo- 
phers  of  Antiquity  were  faulty  here,  as  well  as  the  famous  Statefmen  and  Generals ;  and 
.ipme  of  the  Law-givers  were  very  deficient,  as  Solon.  See  Plut.  in  the  Life  of  Solon. 

cepts 
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cepts  to  dired  them,  their  Notions  and  Pradice  in  this  Point 
muft  vary  according  to  the  different  Laws  and  Cuftoms  eftablilh’d 
in  feveral  Nations,  which  plainly  fhcw,  that  their  Ideas  were  the 
Effed  of  Education.  Thus  at  Sparta  there  were  feveral  Ufages 
in  Vogue,  and  fettled  by  their  Legiflator,  that  were  diredly 
contrary  to  the  Sentiments  of  Modefty  and  Chaftity  which  were 
received  at  Athens  and  Rome ;  and  feme  Species  of  DiiTolutenefs 
were  more  openly  fpoken  of,  and  tolerated  every  where  with  more 
Indulgence  than  they  are  in  the  Chriftian  World;  and  which  are 
of  inch  a  Nature,  as  a  due  Refped  to  one  of  the  Virtues  I  am 
treating  off  forbids  me  to  rehff  de.  And  it  is  to  be  obfervcd, 
that  feveral  of  their  great  Men,  who  were  almoft  perfed  in  every 
other  Point,  were  faulty  in  the  Article  of  Chaftity  ;  but  then  we 
muft  make  an  Allowance,  when  we  refled  upon  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  they  received  from  their  Religion,  which  was  (as  I  have 
before  faid)  of  a  very  loofe  and  di flolute  Nature. 

But  there  were,  in  the  beft  Times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans , 
(particularly  the  Latter,)  feveral  very  excellent  Men,  who  thought 
Chaftity  and  Modefty,  Virtues  abiblutely  neceflary  in  a  welhgo- 
vern’d  Common-wealth,  and  an  effential  Part  of  the  Charader  of  a 
truly  great  Man ;  and  during  thofe  Times  I  fpeak  off  I  affirm, 
they  were  fuperior  to  the  general  Pradice  of  the  Chriftian  World 
at  this  Day,  confidering  the  Advantages  of  the  Latter,  and  the 
Difadvantages  of  the  Former, 

-And  except  it  be  in  a  certain  Vice,  more  openly  fpoken  of  a~ 
mong  the  Ancients,  and  with  lefs  Horror,  I  believe  the  Inconti- 
nency  and  Immodefty  of  the  prefent  Age,  is  as  great  as  at  moft 
Times  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

Intemperance,  by  which  I  mean  Drunkennefs  and  Glgt* 
tony,  was  not  a  common  Vice  amongft  the  Ancients  until  the 
latter  Times,  'and  then  the  former  was  never  much  in  Vogue; 
for  Drunkennefs  was  then,  and  is  at  this  Time,  more  a  Vice  of 
the  Northern  Nations,  than  of  thofe  nearer  the  Sun. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  one  of  the  great  Reproaches 
that  Cicero  *  throws  upon  Antony ,  is  his  Intemperance,  which 
would  not  have  had  that  Force  in  a  Northern  Nation  ;  fo  in  Ho* 


*  In  his  Philippicis. 

\ 


met 


\ 


/ 
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mer  and  all  the  Poets,  and  in  all  Hiftories,  we  may  obferve  that 
Gluttony  and  Sottifhnefs  are  made  Barbarian  Vices.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  indeed,  in  their  latter  Times,  were  exceeding  curious  and 
delicate  in  their  Tables  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  Drunkennefs  was 
common.  '  1 

And  it  feems,  as  it  were  providentially  defigned  by  Nature, 
that  in  fiich  Climates,  where  the  Sim  caufes  a  greater  Degree  of 
Warmth  than  in  thole  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  it,  they  lliould 
be  averfe  to  what  would  fire  their  Blood  and  increafe  their  natural 
Heat,  even  to  Madnels. 

B  ut  as  to  the  Virtues  I  am  now  to  treat  of,  we  may  take  No¬ 
tice,  that  in  thole  Times,  of  which  I  fpeak  in  this  Treatife,  Cha¬ 
ftity,  Modefty,  and  Temperance,  in  all  Degrees  and  Kinds,  were 
in  Efteem  and  Ufe  amongft  the  Ancients. 

The  great  Generals  of  Antiquity,  ff  and  molt  of  thofewhoare 
famous  for  their  glorious  Exploits  in  War,  have  found  Tem¬ 
perance  and  Sobriety  neceffary  Companions  ;  and  molt  of  thole 
who  have  profefs’d  conlummate  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  have  been 
Friends  to  Chaltity  and  Modefty,  notwithftanding  the  DifFerence 
of  Climate,  whofe  Warmth  would  be  pleaded  by  our  Libertines 
as  an  Excufe,  did  we  live  fo  near  the  Sun. 

T  he  Story  of  *  Scipio  in  Spain  is  known,  who  gained  as  much 
Renown  by  his  Chaftity  as  by  his  Arms. 

No  Pv  is  the  World  lefs  acquainted  with  the  fatal  Cataftrophe 
of  Lucretia ,  and  the  Daughter  of  Virginias .  See  Livy . 

Even  thatMonfter  Marius ,  was  a  Friend  to  Chaftity,  &hii  ne 
mi  litem  voluit ,  ni/i  pudicum.  And  when  his  Nephew  had  been  kil¬ 
led  by  an  Officer  for  a  vicious  and  vile  Attempt,  he  rewarded  the 
Perfon  f  who  did  it  with  a  Military  Crown.  Valerius  Maximus 
tells  us,  that  in  the  primitive  Ages  of  th q  Roman  Republick,  thole 
Women  who  remain’d  Widows,  and  contented  with  having  had 
one  Husband,  were  honoured  for  their  Chaftity  ;  £  but  thole  who 

married 

H  The  famous  Sertorius  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  (in  his  Life)  to  have  been  fo  much  a 
Friend  to  Modefty,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  any  loofe  Difcourfe  at  Table,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  where. 

*  See  Livy  and  the  Patler.  f  Plut.  in  Mario. 

J  Numa  Pompilius ,  fecond  King  of  Rome ,  eftablifh’d  a  Law,  that  all  thofe  Women, 
who  took  a  fecond  Husband  before  their  ten  Months  Mourning  was  out  for  their  firfty. 

thou  Id  - 
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married  twice,  were  look’d  upon  as  vicious,  for  that  it  was  a  Sign 
of  loofe  and  irregular  Defires,  Mult  or  am  Matrimoniorum  Expert- 
entiam  quafi  illegitimrs  cujufdam  Intemper  anti  re  fignum  effe  ere * 
dentes  :  And  that  in  thole  Days,  when  Women  eat  with  Men, 
they  did  not  lie  along  on  the  Couches,  that  being  too  loofe 
a  Pofture,  but  fate  at  Table;  (for  all  the  Ancients  ufed  to  eat  as 
they  lay)  a  Pofture,  which  was  us’d  among  them  as  eafy  and 
commodious. 

And  ftill  farther,  that  Women  never  knew,  in  thole  Times  of 
Virtue,  the  Tafte  of  Wine  :  §}uia  proximus  d  Libero  Ratre  In- 
temper  ant  ire  Gradus  ad  inconceffam  Venerem  effe  confuevit. 

The  fame  Author  farther  obierves,  that  in  thofe  Days,  a  Son, 
or  Son-in-Law,  would  have  thought  it  immodeft  to  have  gone 
into  the  fame  Bath  with  his*  Father,  or  Father dn-Law.  The  El¬ 
der  Cato ,  in  his  Cenforlhip,  expell’d  Manillas  the  Senate,  for 
only  giving  his  Wife  a  Kifs  in  Prefence  of  his  Daughter.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  Temperate  Life!  of  that  great  Perfonage  in 
my  4th  Chapter  ;  but  there  are  fome  Circumftances  in  his  Life 
(to  {hew  the  Inequality  of  the  f  Heathens  in  their  Virtues) 
which  do  no  Honour  to  his  ownChaftity,  as  I  fhall  obferve  die- 
where. 

The  Philofopher  who  ventured  his  Chaftity  with  a  Courtezan , 
who  had  laid  a  Wager  Hie  could  move  him,  and  when  file  could 
not,  laid,  Her  Wager  was  concerning  a  Man,  and  not  a  Statue,  is 
an  old  trite  Story ;  but  here  is  an  Inftance  or  two,  which  are 
not  fo  commonly  known.  * 

Pontius  Aufidianus,  a  Roman  Knight,  having  dilco- 
vered  that  his  Daughter  had  forfeited  her  Honour,  and  that  one 
of  his  ±  Slaves  was  acceffary  to  it,  he  not  only  put  the  Slave  to 
Death,  but  alio  his  Daughter. 

fliould  offer  up  to  the  Gods  an  Ignominious  Sacrifice,  viz.  a  Cow  big  with  Calf.  This 
Regulation  was  a  great  Proof  of  his  Idea  of  the  Modefty  and  Continence,  which  he 
thought  incumbent  on  that  Sex. 

*  This  modeft  Cuftom  continued  even  in  Cicero's  Time,  altho’  the  Romans  were  then 
much  chang’d,  —  Nojiro  quidem  more ,  (fays  he)  cum  Parentibus  puhms  Filii ,  cum  Soceris 
Generi  ?ion  lavantur.  OfHc.  Lib.  1. 
f  See  next  Chapter. 

X  V aler.  Maxim. 
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Nor  is  the  Adtion  of  *  T.  Manius  left  remarkable,  who  put 
one  of  his  favourite  Freedmen  to  Death,  for  only  giving  his 
Daughter  a  Kifs. 

And  Fabitis  Servilianus  feverely  punifhed  his  Son  for  his  In- 
continency. 

I  have  now  given  thofe  Virtues  of  the  Ancients  a  full  Exa¬ 
mination,  which  have  not  been  treated  of  in  the  former  Chap¬ 
ters.  Thus  they  were  in  all  thefe  Particulars,  during  their  belt 
Times  ;  but,  when  both  Greeks  and  Romans  were  funk  into  Slave¬ 
ry,  they  were  degenerated  to  a  Degree  of  Contempt.  The  Greeks 
firft  grew  corrupted,  by  many  concurring  Circumftances,  and  for¬ 
got  their  Sentiments  of  Religion ;  infomuch,  that  they  not  only 
bafely  flattered  feveral  of  the  Succeftbrs  of  Alexander ,  as  TDeme* 
trills ,  &c.  and  made  them  equal  to  the  Immortals  by  their  De¬ 
crees  and  Aits  of  Religion,  but  alfo  ufed  the  fame  mean  Adula¬ 
tion  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  were  moft  of  them  the  worfi 
of  Mankind. 

This  abjeeft  Dilpofirion  of  Mind,  this  Littlenefs  of  Soul,  made 
them  fink  in  all  their  other  Virtues ;  they  loll  their  due  Senfe  of 
the  Relations  of  Life,  their  Sentiments  of  Gratitude,  their  Hu¬ 
manity,  Chaftity,  Modefty,  and  Temperance,  and  made  their 
excellent  Delicacy  of  Underftanding  ferve  only  to  make  them 
more  remarkably  and  fplendidty  infamous. 

The  Inhumanity  and  Barbarity  of  f  all  the  Succeffors  of  A- 
lexander,  who  tho’  called  iBarbdrhms  by  Athens ,  &c.  yet  were  in 
reality  Greeks ,  are  fuch  as  fill  us  with  Horror,  and  which  no- 
rhing  can  equal,  but  thofe  Times  mentioned  in  the  and 

Italian  Hiftories,  taken  Notice  of  in  my  firft  Chapter. 

When  all  the  Nations  were  thus  corrupted,  (for  the  AJiaticks 
for  the  moft  Part  had  been  fo  long  before,)  the  Romans  became 
Mafters  of  them,  and  became  poflefted  of  all  their  Vices  as  well 
as  their  Countries:  | Religion,  and  all  Degrees  of  Morality,* 

were 

*  Valer.  Maxim. 

4*  Of  all  Alexander’s  Captains  artd  Succeffors,  Eumenes  was  the  only  one  who  had  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Probity ;  and  he  was  indeed  a  moft  worthy  Perfon,  and  had,  among  many  other 
Excellencies,  an  unfhaken  Fidelity  to  his  deceafed  Mafter’s  Family  \  he  was  betides,, 
one  of  the  ableft  Generals  we  can  find  in  Hiftory.  —  See  his  Life  by  Plut.  and  Cornet 
Nepos. 

The  Dodfrine  of  Epicurus ,  is  (I  believe,)  rightly  judg’d  by  a  friodern  Author,  to 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Corruption  of  the  Romans ;  For  this  Reafon  Fabri- 
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were  nothing  but  in  Appearance,  at  laft  not  even  fo  much  as  in  That 
amongft  thefe  Mafters  of  the  World:  All  Virtues  were  abandon’d, 
and  Vice  rode  triumphant;  the  Confequence  of  this  was,  at  laft, 
their  total  Deftru&ion. 

The  more  1  reflect  upon  what  is  often faid  of  Politenefs,  that 
it  caufes  Corruption;  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  Opinion, 
as  to  what  I  laid  in  a  former  Chapter,  that  if  we  fpeak  with  Pro¬ 
priety,  itmuft  be  the  contrary  :  for  by  Politenefs  iliould  be  meant, 
being  clear’d  and  purg'd  from  the  Oppreffion  and  Deformity  of 
Vice,  as  much  as  Steel  is  poliflied  in  the  Hands  of  a  Workman  ;  but 
indeed  Modern  Politenefs  is  the  Source  of  Vice:  That  confifts  in 
Palfhood,  and  in  a  Multitude  of  Wants  ;  and  that  is  certainly  the 
true  Reafon  why  no  Nation  perfectly  polite  in  that  Senfe  can  laft 
long. 

In  my  Opinion  Luxury  and  true  Politenefs  (that  is,  Humani¬ 
ty,  Virtue,  and  Gentlenefs  of  Manners,)  are  far  from  being  in- 
ieparable  Companions,  and  of  this  I  will  give  here  a  fenfible 
Proof  ;  No  Nation  in  the  World  ever  came  up  to  the  Athenians. 
in  true  Politenefs,  (that  is,  Virtue,  Gentlenefs  of  Manners,  and 
great  Knowledge  mixed  together,)  and  none  ever  furpafTed  the 
^Perfians  in  Luxury  of  all  Kinds ;  yet  the  *  Athenians  were 
not  Luxurious,  nor  the  'Terfians  Polite,  at  the  time  I  fpeak  of, 

dim  was  rfitich  in  the  right,  who  being  at  Supper  with  Cineas ,  and  fome  more.  Favourites 
of  Pyrrhus ,  when  that  Prince  invaded  Italy y  and  hearing  their  Notions  which  they  free¬ 
ly  vented,  and  which  were  the  Sentiments  of  Epicurus ,  tire  Roman  earneflly  prayednhe 
Gods  that  Pyrrhus and  all  his  Subjects  might  conflantly  adhere  to  that  Dodtrine,  as  long; 
as  they  continued  Enemies  to  Rome  ! 

*  I  have,  in  the  former  Part  of  this  Work,  fpokeh  with  great  Admiration  of  the 
Delicacy  of  Underftanding  of  the  Athenian  People,  which  Was  indeed  very  remarkable, 
and  which  my  Pleaders  muft  obferve  is  dlflindt  from  a  found  Judgment  and  Underhand- 
ing ;  they  generally  go  together,  but  may  be  found  feparately  in  fome  Men  :  - —  Here' 
are  two  remarkable  Infiances  of  this  Delicacy  and  Elegance  of  Underftanding,  which 
f  could  not  pafs  over  in  Silence:  Almbft  all  the  Common  People  of  Athens' ufed  to  have 
the  Works  of  the  beft  Tragick  Writers  by  Heart,  and  often  repeated  them  ;  infomuch 
that  Piutarchsdih  us  that  this  ,-faved  the  Lives  of  many  who  were  taken  Pri toners  in  Si- 
cily ,  at  the  Defeat  of  Nicias  ;  for  the  Sicilians  delighted  in  making  their  Prifoners  re¬ 
hear  fe  thefe  admirable  Pieces  of  Pofctry,  particularly  thofe  of  Euripides\  which  fliew’d  aifa 
Their  good  Talle.  In  the  next  Place  We  are  t©  take  Notice, ''-that  *¥/hen; the  ungrateful 
Sons  of  Sophocies  would  have  had  him  confin’d,  as  not  being  in  his  right  Senfes,  becaufe 
of  his- great  Age ;  to  prove  the  contrary,  he  read  one  of  his -Tragedies  to  his  Judges, 
who' unanimoufly  pronounced  in  his  Favour, 
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of  which  this  is  an  evident  Demonftration  :  Timagoras ,  an  Athenian , 
was  lent  Ambafiador  to  Artaxerxes  King  of  Terjia,  and  being  much 
in  his  Favour,  received  from  him  aPreient  of  a  magnificent  Bed  or 
Couch;  and,  fays  5 'Plutarch ,  beeanfic  the  Greeks  were  not  well 
verfed  in  the  Art  and  Delicacy  of  making  up  Beds  with  that  Soft- 
neis  and  Eafe  as  the  \ Perfians  did,  the  King  gave  him  Slaves 
home  with  him  on  purpofe  for  that  Office.  Mow  a  People  who 
could  not  make  a  Bed  as  it  ought  to  be,  could  not  be  efteemed 
Luxurious.  And  as  to  the  Politenefs  of  the  Tferfians,  who  were 
thus  given  to  Luxury,  we  find  by  Hiftory  that  they  were  not 
verfed  in  thofe  Arts  or  Sciences,  which  are  efteemed  Ornaments 
to  Man. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  Nation  may  be  polite,  without  be¬ 
ing  effeminate  or  vicious ;  for  our  Modern  Politenefs  is  only 
a  more  refin’d  Way  of  fatisfying  our  Paffions,  which  is  done 
by  gratifying  each  others  Pride  ;  in  fhort,  it  is  going  to  work 
more  fecurely :  And  although  the  Thing  is  well  underftood, 
yet  every  Body  finds  a  Convenience  in  it,  and  fo  they  prac- 
tife  it  as  far  as  they  are  able,  and  tolerate  this  general  Trea¬ 
chery  ;  for  if  People  muff:  have  Paffions,  (as  the  World  feems 
to  think)  which  are  fo  ungovernable  as  to  become  the  Source  of 
abominable  Vices  and  Wickednefs  of  all  forts,  they  find  that  be¬ 
ing  Polite,  as  they  call  it,  is  a  readier  Way  of  contenting  them- 
leives,  than  to  do  it  by  open  Brutiflinefs. 

I  will  once  more  give  my  Definition  of  true  Politenefs,  as  I 
conceive  it :  A  real  Gentlenefsof  Manners,  (fuch  as  falfe  Polite¬ 
nefs  imitates)  proceeding  from  fuch  a  lliare  and  degree  of  Know¬ 
ledge  as  is  fomcient  to  teach  us  our  Duty  in  all  refpedts,  and  to 
regulate  our  Paffions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  us  fit  for  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  create  in  us  a  Benevolence  quite  different  from  that  Self- 
ilhnefs  which  is  always  at  the  Bottom  of  falfe  Politenefs.  From 
this  Definition  (a  Part  of  which  is  a  Care  for  the  Good  of  Socie¬ 
ty,)  we  may  gather,  that  thofe  are  miftaken  who  think  our  Li¬ 
berty  depends  upon  the  Brutiflinefs  and  Ferity  of  our  Common 
People  ;  for  there  never  was  in  the  World  a  People  fonder  of 
Liberty  than  the  Athenians^  and  yet  none  ever  were  fam’d  for  fo 
foft  and  gentle  a  Difpofition,  which  did  not  prevent  their  being 
always  watchful  and  careful  of  their  Liberty. 
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Another  Confideration  will  ftrengthen  what  I  advance, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Turks  and  Moors ,  and  other  Parts  of  AJia 
and  Africa ,  are  as  fierce  and  infolent,  and  barbarouily  brutifh,  as 
any  People  can  be,  and  yet  no  People  upon  Earth  more  abjedi 
Slaves,  or  more  delpoticaSly  govern’d.  Men  are  apt  to  go  up- 
on  this  Foundation  which  is  falfe,  that  the  moft  infolent,  mod 
noiiy,  and  thole  that  have  the  moft  Ferocity,  have  the  moft  Cou¬ 
rage  ;  which  is  found  to  be  otherwife  in  FadF,  and  by  Hiftory  : 
For  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  of  a  much  gentler  Temper  and 
Behaviour  than  .thofe  Barbarian  Nations  they  encountered,  yet 
they  remained  Victorious. 

But  (to  return  from  this  Digression  into  which  I  have  infen- 
fibly  been  led,)  it  is  worth  while  to  confider  how  falfe  Polite- 
nets  has  made  its  Progrefs :  Firft,  the  Egyptian  World  was  en¬ 
lighten’d,  and  for  a  time  preferved  its  Purity  *  then  it  degenera¬ 
ted  into  falfe  Politenefs;  then  the  Greeks  took  true  Knowledge 
from  thence,  and  at  laft  it  degenerated  into  that  falfe  Politenefs  I  men¬ 
tion:  They  delivered  it  down  to  th t  Romans  \  from  whence  Spain 
and  France,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Italy  had  it;  and  then  it  came 
to  us:  For  there  was  a  Time  when  Spain  and  Italy  (much  about 
that  Time  when  Charles  V.  reign’d,  who  befides  being  Mailer  of 
the  former,  was  pofTels’d  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  of  Germany  and  Flanders ,  and  was  the  moft  formidable 
Power  fince  the  Roman  Empire;)  I  lav,  there  was  a  Time  when 
thofe  two  Countries  were  the  Standards  of  Politenefs  in  all  re- 
ipedis  ;  then  France  got  the  Pre-eminence,  and  has  ever  fince 
kept  it;  from  her  we  received  and  learned  what  we  know  in  moll 
Matters,  and  are  now  her  Rivals,  When  we  confider  this,  who 
knows  but  what  we  name  Politenefs,  may  travel  to  thofe  called 
Barbarians ,  get  into  the  new  World,  and  corrupt  the  Indians  ? 

It  is  certain,  *  by  all  Accounts,  that  Britain  in  the  firft  Times 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  before  Julius  Cat  far,  was  in  as  lavage  a 

*  The 'unpolifhed  Condition  of  this  Ifland  in  Cicero’ s  Time,  is  very  evident;  for  in 
fome  of  his  Works,  (as  particularly  in  his  Treati k  De  NaturaDeorumf  he  puts  the  Bri¬ 
tons  and  Scythians  (who  are  known  to  have  been  in  thofe  Days  Barbarians)  upon  the  fame 
Foot.  And  in  one  of  his  E  pi  Idles  he  rallies  a  Friend  of  his,  one  Trehatius ,  a  Lawyer, 
who  was  in  Gaul  with  Julius  Cafar ,  and  who  was  afraid  of  going  into  Britain  with  that 
General  ;  Cicero ,  I  fay,  approves  of  his  Fear,  and  rallies  him  upon  the  odd  Figure  a 
Lawyer  would  make  in  Britain  ;  Mira  enim  Perfona  induci  poieji  J urijconfulii  Britannia’, 
fays  he.  —  I  cannot  think  we  are  altered  for  the  better  in  that  particular. 
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.Condition  as  any  Nation  in  the  Indies  is  now ;  it  was  fo  little 
known,  that  fome  of  the  f  Romans  doubted  of  its  Exigence,  or 
knew  not  whether  it  was  an  Hland  or  a  Continent.  And  we 
have  a  great  Proof  in  thefe  our  Days,  of  the  Probability  of  bar¬ 
barous  Nations  being  civiliz'd,  and  that  is  of  the  Mufcovites , 
who  are  now  quite  another  fort  of  Creatures  from  what  they  were 
.before  the  Reign  of  their  late  Czar ,  and  their  Troops  are  come 
into  as  good  Diicipline  as  in  their  neighbouring  Nations. 

I  shall  now  obferve  to  the  Reader  the  Sentiments  of  fome 
of  thofe.  Authors  of  Antiquity  who  feem  to  have  had  the  jufteft 
Regard  to  Morals  ;  out  of  which  I  fhail  chufe  thole  I  did  be¬ 
fore,  Homer ,  Virgil ,  Horace ,  Cicero  and  Xenophon . 

The  firlt  of  thefe  has,  in  his  Iliad  and  Odyjfey,  given  us  his 
Opinion  concerning  the  Duties  I  have  been  treating  of ;  his  Sen¬ 
timents  upon  thefe  Heads  are  fcatter’d  all  over  thole  two  excel¬ 
lent  Poems,  and  brought  in  whenever  Opportunity  gives  him 
Leave. 

I  t  would  be  endlefs  and  ufelefs  to  bring  Quotations,  elpecial- 
ly  as  the  excellent  Tranfiation  we  have  of  him,  (by  a  Poet  who 
does  Honour  to  our  Language,  by  employing  it  in  the  nobleft 
Manner,)  is  in  every  Body’s  Hand. 

Xenophon,  in  his  Treadle  of  the  Education  of  Cyrus ,  befides 
all  thole  Rules  he  has  laid  down  as  the  Duty  of  a  Prince,  has 
given  many  which  are  fuitable  to  all  Mankind  ;  amongft  thefe  we 
find  the  brighteft  Leffons  of  Duty  towards  Parents,  and  all  other 
Relations  in  Life,  of  Gratitude,  Humanity,  Chaftity  and  Tern* 
peranee  ;  of  all  thefe  he  makes  Cyrus  to  be  an  excellent  Pattern  * 
and  by  that  fhews  us  he  himfelf  had  imbibed  fetch  Sentiments  as 
were  worthy  his  great  Mailer  Socrates . 

Next  to  him  we  may  obferve  the  Roman  Orator  and  Philo- 
fopher,  the  renowned  Tally .  Befides  feveral  other  pbiiofophical 
Works,  in  which  defignedly  or  occafionally  thefe  Virtues  are  dif- 
courfed  of,,  this  accomplifked  Roman  has  written  a  whole  Book 
upon  all  the  Duties  of  Life,  addreffed  to  his  Son  for  his  Inllruc- 
tion  ;  in  this  we  find  many  excellent  Rules  for  our  Moral  Du¬ 
ty,  fuch  as  could  hardly  have  been  conceived  portable  to  be  had 
jn  the  Darknefs  and  Uncertainty  of  Paganifm. 


+  Plutarch. 
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If  we  now  examine  the  two  Latin  Poets  Virgil  and  Horace,  we 
(hall  find  the  Hero  of  the  Former  a  per  fed  Image  of  filial  Piety* 
and  of  conjugal  and  paternal  Tendernefs. 

When  Eneas  faw  the  fatal  Cataftrophe  of  Triam,  he  fays? 

Subiit  chart  Genitoris  imago , 

Dt  Re  gem  aquavum  crude  U  vainer  e  vidi 
Vitam  exhalantem :  Subiit  deferta  Creula, 

Et  direpta  Dorms ,  &  parvi  Cafus  Jtili. 

Wi  t  h  how  much  AfFedion  does  he  carry  his  Father  from  the 
Horrors  of  that  fatal  Night  in  which  Troy  fell ! 

Wi  t  h  how  much  AfFedion  does  he  provide  for  the  Safety  of 
his  Wife  and  Son  ! 

Ergo  age ,  care  Rater ,  cervici  imponere  noftra , 

Ipfe  fubibo  humeri s  ;  nec  me  Labor  ijle  gravabit. 

«uo  res  cunque  cadent ,  unum  &  commune  Tericlum , 
na  Salus  ambobus  erit :  Mihi  parvus  Jiilus 
Sit  Comes ,  &  longe  fervet  vefiigia  Conjunx . 

And  with  how  much  pious  Fear  does  he  carry  this  precious 
Burthen  ! 

Et  me ,  quern  dudum  non  ulla  injeEla  movebant 
Tela ,  neque  adverfo  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii5 
Nunc  omnes  terrent  aura ,  /onus  excitat  omnis 
Sufpenfum ,  pariter  Comitique  Onerique  timentem. 

How  great  is  his  AfFedion  for  the  Lofs  of  his  dear  Wife !  He 
rufhes  again  into  the  midft  of  Danger  to  feek  her,  but  all  in  vain. 
And  when  he  (peaks  of  the  Death  of  his  Father  Anchifes,  we 
may  obferve  the  Force  of  his  pious  Grief. 

Hinc  Drepani  me  Tortus ,  &■  illatabilis  Ora 
Accipit.  HtCy  Telagi  tot  tempefiatibus  alius, 

Heu  !  Genitorem,  omnis  Cura  Cajufque  lev  amen 
Amitto  Anchifen :  Htc  me ,  Rater  optime ,  fejfum 
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\ Defer  is, ,  heu!  t antis  nequicquam  erepte  periclis  l 
Nec  Vates  Helenus,  cum  mult  a  horrenda  moneret^ 

Hos  mihi  pradixit  luElus  ;  non  dira  Celamo  ! 

The  Poet  gives  us  alfb  in  Euryalusr  a  true  Pattern  of  filial 
Piety  in  his  Care  for  his  Mother,  when  he  goes  upon  that  bold 
Expedition  with  his  Friend  Nifius ;  for  upon  the  great  Promifes 
of  Reward  for  this  Undertaking  he  tells  Aficanius  — * 

- -  - -  -  Sed  te  fuper  omnia  dona 

Unum  oro.  Genitrix  Priami  de  gente  vetufta 
Ejl  mihi  :  Quammiferam  tenuit  no?i  Ilia  tellus 
Mecum  exceaentem,  non  m&nm  Regis  Aceftae. 

JAanc  ego  nunc,  ignaram  hujus  quodcunque  pericli  eft 
Inque  fialutatam  linquo :  Nox  &  tua  t  eft  is 
’Dexter a,  quod  nequeam  lac  ry  mas  perferre  ‘Parentis v 
At  Tu ,  oro ,  fiolare  inopem ,  &  fuccurre  reliElte. 

Hanc  fine  me  fipem  fierre  tui  ;  audentior  ibo 
In  Cafius  omnes.  - — •  - —  — . — 

A  s  to  the  Gratitude  of  Eneas y  we  may  take  Notice  of  it  in  hfe 
Speech  to  Dido . 

In  fret  a  dum  fluvii  currents  dum  montibus  Dmbr £ 
Luftrabunt  Convexa ,  Polus  dum  Jider a  paficet : 

Semper  honos ,  nomenque  tuum,  laudefique  mane  bunt 
me  cunque  vocant  Terr#.  - — -  - 

Eneas  fliews  his  Humanity  upon  feeing  that  unfortunate 
Princels  in  the  lower  Regions. - — » • 

Nec  minus  Eneas  cafiu  percujjus  iniquo > 

P  ro fie  quit  urlacry  mans  longe ,  &  mifieratus  euntem  eft. 

And  the  Poet  in  the  fame  Book  lets  us  fee  his  Opinion  as  tos 
fraternal  AfFe&ion  and  Chaffity,  for  he  places  thofe  in  Torment 
in  the  Infernal  Regions  who  were  faulty  in  both. 
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I  n  fine,  he  Ihews  us  the  Puniihment  that  attends  thofe  Crimes, 
as  well  as  other  Immoralities  he  mentions. 


Hie  quibus  inviji  fratres,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Pulfatufve  Parens,  fraus  innexa  Client  i 
Ant  qui  P)ivitiis  fioli  incubuere  repertis 
Nec  partem  po finer e  fills ,  qua  maxima  Turba  eft ; 
fthiique  ob  Adulterium  eftft,  quique  Arma  fiecuti 
Impia ,  nec  veriti  ‘Dominorum  fallere  dextras, 
Incluft  P tenam  expectant.  —  - : 


The  other  Poet  I  mentioned,  the  Courtly  Horace ,  tho’  he 
feems  highly  faulty  in  Point  of  Chaftity,  and  like  the  other  Sati- 
rift  Juvenal ,  animadverts  upon  the  Vices  of  his  Time,  in  fo  in¬ 
decent  a  Manner  as  is  not  tolerable,  (tho’  not  quite  fo  bad  as  the 
other,)  {till  manifefts  himfolf  to  have  a  due  Senfe  of  the  other 
Virtues  :  In  his  fourth  Satire  he  expreffes  his  Gratitude  for  his 
Father’s  good  Advice,  and  owns  he  is  indebted  to  him  for  what¬ 
ever  Goodnefs  is  in  him  ;  and  in  his  third  Epode ,  {peaking  of  the 
greateft  Crime  he  can  think  of  to  deferve  a  grievous  Puniihment, 
he  fays. 


•—  ‘Parentis  olim  ft  quis  impia  manu 
Senile  guttur  firegerit.  * - -  — 


And  in  the  13th  Ode  of  the  fecond  Book  in  mentioning  one 
guilty  of  the  greateft  Wickednefs, 

- -  — ■  Ilium  &  Parentis  crediderim  fill 

Fregijfie  Cervicem.  — —  - 

In  the  nth  Ode  of  the  3d  Book  he  fpeaks  with  great  Reverence 
of  Marriage, 


Audiat  Lyde  Scelus  atque  not  as 
Virginum  Panas,  £!>  inane  lymph 41 
‘ Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo , 
Seraque  fata. 
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ftfu£  manent  culpas  etiam  fub  Oreo  ; 

Imp  tat  ( nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?) 

Impia  fponfos  potuere  dura 
Verde  re  ferro . 

Vna  de  multis  face  nuptiali 
Ffigna,  perjurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax ,  &  in  omne  virgo 
Nob  His  avum. 

m 

His  Idea  of  Fraternal  Tendernefs  appears  in  thefe  Verfes.  Ode  %. 
Lib.  z.  ... 

Vivet  extento  Proculeius  <evo. 

Not  us  in  f rat  res  animi  paterni  : 

Ilium  aget  penna  metuente  folvi 
Fama  fuperftes . 

His  Gratitude  to  his  Patron  Maecenas  is  evident  in  many  of  his 
Odes,  and  other  Parts  of  his  Works,  and  he  always  addreffes  him 
as  his  Benefactor  ;  as  in  the  firft  Ode  — —  ’ 

Maecenas  atavis  edite  Regibus , 

O  &  Vrtefidium  &  duke  *Decus  meum  l 

And  in  the  Seventeenth  of  the  Second  Book  — 

*  ■-  •  ,  -  -  -  *,  4  - .  w  ' .. 

Cur  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 

Nec  Vfis  amicum  eft,  nec  mihi ,  te  prius 
Obire ,  Maecenas,  mearum 

Grande  TOecus  Columenque  Rerum, 

Jib  !  te  me<e  ft  partem  animte  rapit 
Maturior  Vis ,  quid  moror  altera 3 
Nec  carus  deque,  nec  fuperftes 
Integer  ?  Ille  dies  utramque 
*T)ucet  ruin^m :  non  Ego  perfidum 
*Dixi  Sacrament  urn,  ibimus,  tbimus ? 

Utcunque  precedes,  fupremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati . 


And 
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And  nothing  can  better  ftiew  his  Humanity,  than  when  in  his 
Third  Satire  of  his  Firfl  Book  he  fo  generoufly  defends  his  Friend 
againft  the  Raillery  and  Malice  of  thofe  about  the  Court ;  by 
whom  it  is  thought  by  the  Commentators,  is  meant  Virgil ;  And 
the  fame  Temper  may  be  obferved  in  feveral  other  Places, 

A  s  to  his  Chaftity,  I  have  already  taken  notice  that  he  was 
faulty,  as  his  Satires  and  feveral  of  his  Odes  teftify,  even  with 
an  Allowance  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Latin  Tongue;  but  for  all 
this,  there  are  ieveral  Places  which  prove  that  he  had  better  Sen¬ 
timents  when  he  pleas’d  to  manifeft  them,  —  Thus  when  he 
mentions  the  Vices  of  the  Romans ,  he  owns  that  their  Corrup¬ 
tion  began  by  Lois  of  Modefty  and  Chaftity,  and  from  thence  did 
proceed  moll  fatal  Conlequences*  Ode  6,  Lib,  3 _ 

Frecunda  Culp  re  Srecula  nuptias 
Frimum  inquinavere ,  &  genus  &  domos  \ 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  c lades 

In  Fatriam  Fopulumque  ftuxit . 

— - — —  “  Thofe  flagitious  Times, 

“  (Pregnant  with  unknown  Crimes,) 

“  Confpire  to  violate  the  Nuptial  Bed; 

“  From  which  polluted  Head, 

‘£  Infe&ious  Streams  of  crowding  Sins  began, 

“  And  thro’  the  fpurious  Breed  and  guilty  Nation  ran/* 

Roscommon, 

'  -  *  ■  ■  - ' .  ’  l 

Then  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  their  Grimes,  and  concludes  — 

J Son  his  Juventus  orta  Farentibus 
Infecit  AEquor  /anguine  Punico, 

Pyrrhumque  &  ingenteni  cecidit 
Antiochum,  Hannibalemque  dirum  d 
Sed  rufticorum  mafcula  militum  z  ■  '  \ 

Froles ,  Sabellis  dolia  ligonibus  * 

Verfare  glebas ,  ©  Jeverie 
Mat r is  ad  Arbitrium  recifos 

■  ■ 1  - 

Tor  tars 


» 
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i Torture  fuftis  ;  Sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras ,  &  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis ,  amicum 
Tempus  agens  abeunte  curru . 

The  following  beautiful  Tranflation  of  the  foregoing  Lines  by 
Lord  Rofcommon ,  can  never  be  enough  admir’d.  — 

64  ’Twas  not  the  Spawn  of  fuch  as  thefe, 

44  That  dy’d  with  Bunick  Blood  the  conquer’d  Seas, 

44  And  quafh’d  the  ftern  JEacides  ; 

44  Made  the  proud  AJian  Monarch  feel 
44  How  weak  His  Gold  was  againft  Europe's  Steel ; 

44  Forc’d  even  dire  Hannibal  to  yield, 

44  And  won  the  long-dilputed  World  at  Zama's  fatal  Field 
4  4  But  Soldiers  of  a  ruftick  Mould, 

44  Rough,  hardy,  fealon’d,  manly,  bold, 

44  Either  they  dug  the  ftubborn  Ground, 

**  Or  through  hewn  Woods  their  weighty  Strokes  did  found; 
44  And  after  the  declining  Sun 
44  Had  chang’d  the  Shadows,  and  their  Task  was  done, 

44  Home  with  their  weary  Team  they  took  their  Way, 

4fi  And  drown’d  in  friendly  Bowls  the  Labour  of  the  Day. 

And  in  the  jrth  Ode  of  the  4th  Book,  addrels’d  to  Auguftus , 
lie  praifes  him,  amongft  other  Things,  for  his  putting  a  Stop  to 
the  abominable  Vices  of  the  Age  by  the  Lex  Julia ,  and  fays, 
that  now  Adultery  is  not  to  be  found  — 

Nullis  polluitur  cafta  fDomus  Jhipris 
Mos  &  Lex  maculofum  edomuit  nefas 
Laudantur  Jimili  prole  puerperte* 

And  we  may  obferve,  that  as  to  the  Education  and  Care  of 
Children,  which  I  faid  was  the  chief  Proof  of  a  Parent’s  Love, 
both  Virgil  and  this  Author  have  given  excellent  Leflbns  on  that 
Head  ;  Virgil  has  done  it  in  the  charming  Chara&ers  of  his  Af- 
canius  and  Balias ,  (as  well  as  in  others ;)  and  Horace  in  that  Ode 
to  his  Friends Angufiam 


Anguftam ,  Amici ,  Tauferiem  pati 
Robujlus  acri  militia  Ruer 
Condifcat ,  @  Parthos  feroces 
Vexet  eques  metuendus  hajld ; 

Vitamque  fub  T)ivoy  &  trepidis  aga$ 

In  Rebus .  ■—  -  — —  — — *  — — — 

I  n  thole  Precepts  alfo  which  I  have  already  Paid  he  received 
from  his  Father,  ( in  the  Satire  I  mentioned, )  he  gives  good 
Rules  for  Education. 

T  h  e  Virtues  of  the  Ancients  have  had  now  a  full  Examination 
in  this  Chapter ;  and  by  it  the  Reader  muft  be  fenfible  of  their  Re-* 
gard  to  thole  Duties  I  have  been  treating  of ;  from  what  has  been 
laid  in  the  former  Parts  of  this  Work,  it  will  appear,  I  believe, 
that  neither  their  Religion  or  their  *  Philofophy  could  have  That 
general  Effedt,  and  that  rather  the  contrary  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  former,  and  the  latter  could  not  be  general  or  obligato¬ 
ry  :  I  lhall  therefore  fay  no  more  at  prefenr  on  that  Head,  but 
proceed  to  obferve  the  Condudt  of  the  Chriftian  World  in  all  the 
abovementioned  Particulars  :  And  firft  as  to  Religion. 

I T  may  perhaps  leem  a  Cenfure  too  fevere,  to  fay  that  the  Majo¬ 
rity  of  thole  who  profefs  themfelves  Chriftians,  are  not  fo,  in  the 
real  Meaning  of  that  Word,  but  in  outward  Profeffion  only.  But,  I 
believe,  if  Hiftory  of  pall  Times  be  confulted,  if  the  Transitions 
of  the  prefent  Age  be  confidered,  it  will  be  found,  that  what  I 
advance  is  far  from  being  an  unjuft  Accufation. 

From  the  Time  of  the  firft  Degeneracy,  that  is,  as  fo  on  as 
Chriftians  ceafed  to  follow  the  Example  of  the  Primitive  Apoftles 

*  As  a  Proof  of  the  little  Service  the  Philofophers  could  be  of  to  the  Romans ,  as  to 
Virtue,  we  are  to  obferve  that  Philofophy  was  little  ftudied  at  Rome ,  even  in  Cicero’s 
Time  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  his  Second  Book  of  Offices  he  even  makes  an  Apology  for 
applying  himfelf  to  that  Study,  and  it  is  faid  he  was  was  ridicul'd  by  fome  of  the  graver 
old  Patriots  for  his  Speculations.  —  Thus  whatever  Advantages  the  Greeks  could  reap 
from  Philofophy,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman  Virtues  were  not  produced  by  Letters  (in 
general, )  for  the  many  great  Adfions  I- have  related  were  anterior  to  Cicero’s  Time.  — - 
The  Reader  is  defired  to  take  notice,  that  in  my  hrh;  Chapter,  fpeaking  of  the  different 
Sedts  of  Philofophers,  I  divided  the  Academicks  into  Two  Sedls,  the  Old  and  New, 
whereas  there  were  indeed  Three  ;  that  is,  Plato  Head  of  the  Old,  Arcefilas  of  the  Se¬ 
cond,  and  Carneades  of  the  laft  ;  but  the  Tenets  ok  '  Arcefilas  and  Carneades  were  fo  little 
different^  that  I  thought  the  jufleft  Divifton  was  into  Two,  viz ,  the  Old  and  New. 
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and  Martyrs,  the  World  has  been  increasing  in  Irreligion  and 
Immorality,  and  vve  go  (till  farther  and  farther  from  the  true  Pu¬ 
rity  of  Manners  and  Refpedt  for  Religion. 

If  we  look  into  Roman  Catholic k  Countries,  we  Shall  fe  e  a 
great  Shew  of  Devotion  kept  up,  partly  by  Force,  and  partly  by 
the  Captivation  of  Men’s  Minds;  but  then  we  lhall  obierve  Reli¬ 
gion  turn’d  into  wicked  and  childifh  Superftition,  where  nothing 
is  good  but  the  Foundation,  upon  which  they  have  raifed  a  Su- 
perftrudxire,  not  only  extravagant,  but  quite  different  from  and 
repugnant  to  what  it  is  built  upon ;  Mens  Ideas  of  Piety  are 
taught  to  fix  themfelves  upon  Ceremonies  almoft  as  abfurd  as  the 
Egyptian  Objects  and  Manner  of  Adoration  ;  they  are  vainly 
taught  to  have  Reliance  on  Men  canoniz’d  for  Lucre  by  the  pre¬ 
tended  Succeffor  of  St.  Refer  ;  Men  who  perhaps  have  as  little 
Title  to  that  Advantage,  as  many  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome  who 
were  deified  by  a  vile  cringing  Senate ;  their  Heads  are  fluff’d 
with  a  Belief  of  monftrous  Falfities  :  — 


Legends  of  Saints ,  who  never  yet  had  Being , 

Or  being  ne'er  were  Saints .  - -  - - —  Rowe. 

And  in  Confequence  of  this  they  fondly  revere  Idols  as  mon- 
flrous  as  they  are  impious.  We  lhall  fee  alfo  in  thofe  Countries  the 
Spirit  of  Chriftianity  quite  altered  or  laid  afide,  and  a  Temper 
of  *Paganifm  put  on,  as  to  Superftition  and  Barbarity,  as  well  as 
moft  of  their  Ceremonies  imitated  and  clofely  copied;  In  fine, — 


1. 


A  Faith 


That  fa  Iks  Gigantick  forth ,  all  arm'd  with  Terrors , 

As  if  it  meant  to  Ruin ,  not  to  Save ; 

That  leads  embattel' d  Legions  to  the  Field , 

And  marks  its  Rrogrefs  out  with  Blood  and  Slaughter . 

Hughes. 


I  n  the  fame  Countries  we  lhall  find,  as  a  natural  Confequence 
of  what  I  have  faid.  Morality  negle&ed  or  debas'd,  and  fiich  abo¬ 
minable  Vices  of  all  forts,  as  clearly  fliew  Chriftianity  to  be  op- 
prefs’d  and  deprav’d  in  thofe  Nations. 


%  See  Popery  and  Paganifm  compar'd 3  by  Dr .  Middleton, 


But 
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But  to  come  to  what  more  nearly  regards  us,  to  return  home 
to  this  Country  of  ours,  we  are  to  obferve  our  Situation,  as  to 
thefe  Matters. 

_B,ut  before  I  go  on,  I  muft  flop  one  Moment  to  take  Notice, 
that  tho’  the  Papifts  and  Pagans  have  this  Conformity  in  Super- 
ftltion  and  Ceremonies,  yet  there  is  this  Difference  :  the  Pagans 
were  devout  according  to  the  real  Fundamentals  of  their  Religion  ; 
but  Papifts  are  moft  of  them,  in  the  firft  Place,  pious  in  Appear¬ 
ance  only ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  the  leaft  Examination,  they 
themfelves  will  find,  that  the  whole  Compoficion  of  Popery  is  ab- 
folutely  contradictory  to  what  they  pretend  to  profefs  in  Purity 
and  Orthodoxy,  I  mean  Chriftianity  ;  and  the  Proof  of  it  is, 
(befides  the  Corruption  of  DoCtrine,)  that  their  Piety  has  no  In¬ 
fluence  upon  their  Morals  ;  whereas  110  Man  can  be  a  true  Chri- 
ftian,  but  he  muft  be  perfed:  in  his  Moral  ConduCh 

Our  Situation  in  this  Part  of  the  World  is  quite  different: 
We  have  the  Chriftian  Religion  eftablilhed  here,  as  near  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Purity  as  it  could  be ;  purg’d  from  the  Errors  of  Popery, 
and  not  run  into  the  other  Excefs  of  Anarchy  and  Confufion,  un¬ 
der  a  Pretence  of  a  ftriCter  Reformation  :  Yet  fuch  is  the  Temper 
of  this  Nation,  that  out  of  an  Abhorrence  of  Hypocrify  and  Ec~ 
clefiaftical  Tyranny,  Matters  are  run  into  the  other  Extream ;  Re¬ 
ligion  is  thought  and  fpoken  of  as  a  Device  to  deceive  and  fubdue 
the  Minds  of  the  Vulgar,  and  as  too  grofs  an  Impofition  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  Opinion  or  Belief  of  thofe  of  a  higher  Rank-  the  Cler¬ 
gy  are  look’d  upon  as  a  Pack  of  crafty  Knaves,  who  have  no 
other  Profped  norDefign  in  talking  of  Piety,  Religion  and  Good- 
nefs,  or  in  being  careful  of  any  thing  which  concerns  the  Church 
and  their  Order,  than  to  procure  Power,  Wealth  and  Poffeffions 
to  themfelves. 

And  this  Way  of  Thinking  is  encourag’d  amongft  the  Carelefs 
and  Indifferent,  the  gay  and  light  of  Thought,  by  defigning  and 
artful  Men  of  various  Secfts,  whole  Intereft  it  is  to  unlettle  the 
Minds  of  the  People  of  this  Nation,  to  get  them  at  laft  into  their 

Net. 

It  is  true,  there  are  many  good  and  pious  Perfous,  of  all  Ranks 
,;and  Orders,  who  are  grieved  at  this  Spirit  of  Irreligion,  and  do 
what  is  in  Their  Power  to  get  the  better  of  it;  but  they  are  not 

O  o  fufficient 
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fufficient  to  ftop  the  Torrent,  the  Number  is  lo  great  on  the  other 
Side,  that  fuch  Men  can  only  lament  the  Fruitlelnefs  of  their  En¬ 
deavours. 

From  this  Temper,  which  has  got  fo  great  a  Head,  *  naturally 
follows  a  Depravity  of  Moral  Conduct  ;  for,  as  I  faid  before, 
our  Morality  (in  true  Purity)  abfclutely  depends  upon  our  Reli-  ^ 
gion,  and  fmceThat,  founded  upon  ftronger  Proof  than  any  thing 
elfe  we  can  name,  is  become  problematical  and  doubtful,  no  won¬ 
der  we  fail  in  our  Morals.  . 

W  e  have  feveral  Cuftoms  and  Laws  eflablifhed  here,  which  not 
only  imply  a  general  Falfenels  of  Heart  and  a  wicked  Difpofition, 
but  are  alio  in  a  great  nieaiurc  productive  of  it ;  as  for  Inftance, 
that  Multiplicity  of  GccafTons  where  Men  are  put  to  affert  their 
Sincerity  by  Oath,  that  is,  by  attefting  theMajefty  of  the  Deity, 
and  making  it  intervene  upon  every  Matter,  of  not  that  Impor¬ 
tance  as  the  Lofs  of  Men’s  Souls.  Were  not  Men  to  perjure* 
themfelves,  it  would  be  well  enough ;  but  confidering  the  Dege¬ 
neracy  of  Mankind,  there  are  many  Cafes  where  their  Paffions 
and  Interefts  urge  them  to  it,  and  by  the  Frequency  of  Oathsv 
they  are  taught  by  Ufe  to  make  light  of  them;  and  when  once 
they,  (by  Intereft  or  Paffion,  as  I  have  faid)  are  got  fo  far  as  wil¬ 
fully  to  fwear  falfely,  their  Minds  are  then  arrived  at  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Corruption,  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  other  Wickednels. 

Let  us  now  view  our  Situation,  as  to  thole  other  Duties  men- 
ed  in  this  SeCtion:  RdpeCt,  Veneration,  and  Duty  to  Parents  are 
ihewn  no  longer  than  Dependency  and  Intereft  can  have  their 
Sway;  when  thefe  Motives  are  gone,  no  Gratitude  or  AfFeCfron 
to  thole  who  gave  us  Being  is  manifefted,  (generally  fpeaking.) 
The  fame  may  be  faid  as  to  all  thole  fuperior  Relations  to  whom 
there  can  be  any  Obligations;  and  for  This,  Parents  are  in  a  grear 

*  Let  us  but  obferve  the  Force  of  Truth,  even  in  Oppofition  to  fo  general  a  Depra¬ 
vity  5  for  it  is  apparent,  that  amongft  the  Generality  of  Mankind,  any  one  who  is  a 
profefs’d  Defpifer  of  Revealed  Religion,  as  well  as  Natural,  has  much  lefs  Sway  in  the  1 
World,  and  meets  with  much  lefs  Efteem,  and  Men  have  much  lefs  Reliance  on  him  1 
in  all  Affairs  of  Moment,  than  on  any  Man  who  pafles  for  a  Religious  Man  :  I  fay,, 
this  is  fo  in  general,  and  this  in  a  World  which  fhews  fo  little  Regard  to  Chriftianity, 
as  to  the  obeying  its  Precepts.  This  Way  of  Thinking  which  I  have  taken  notice  of, . 
is  a  tacit  Acknowledgment  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Religion,  and  a  Condemnation  of  their 
own  Conduct, 

Meafure 
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.Meafiire  to  thank  themfelves ;  For  the  Love  that  they  fliew  their 
'Children  confifts  in  Folly  and  Indulgence  in  fiich  Things  as  are 
ridiculous  or  hurtful ;  thek  Morals  (as  I  have  faid  before)  are 
negle&ed,  they  are  brought  up  in  Admiration  of  Riches,  Gran¬ 
deur,  Magnificence  and  Luxury ;  no  generous  or  magnanimous 
Thoughts  inculcated;  no  Publick  Spirit,  no  Simplicity  of  Man¬ 
ners,  no  Difintereftednefs  taught  ;  Friendlhip  and  all  the  ftridt 
Rules  of  Morality  are  laughed  at  as  Roman-tick  and  impraiticable ; 
and  above  all,  Religion  is  made  light  of :  Add  to  all  this,  the 
Conduct  and  Example  of  the  Parents  in  ail  the  Parts  of  Life, 
which  being  generally  vicious,  are  greedily  feized  upon  by  the 
Youth  as  proper  Precedents,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  their  Inclina¬ 
tions;  and  thus  in  time  they  retort  thefe  Vices  and  Lejffons  upon 
their  Fathers  and  Mothers. 

/Etas  Tarentum ,  fejor  Avis ,  tulii 
Nos  nequiores ,  mox  daturos 

\ Trogeniem  vitiojiorem.  •  H  o  r* 

“  Our  Fathers  have  been  worfe  than  Theirs, 

41  And  We  than  ours  ;  next  Age  will  fee 
44  A  Race  more  profligate  than  we, 

4C  (With  all  the  Pains  we  take)  have  Skill  enough  to  be, 

Roscommon, 

As  to  our  Marriages  ;  as  Money  or  Vanity  are  generally  the 
Reafons  which  prompt  Men  and  Women  to  meet  in  that  State, 
and  as  each  brings  a  good  Stock  of  wilful  Paffions  of  all  Kinds,  and 
there  is  little  Love  to  oblige  them  to  mortify  them  for  their  mutual 
Eafeand  Satisfaction,  no  wonder  in  the  leaft  that  Happinefs  in  that 
State  is  fo  feldom  found ;  and  if  there  be  at  any  time  a  Marriage 
where  the  moft  ardent  and  vehement  Love  is  the  Motive,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  that  *grofler  Kind  which  departs  after  it  is  fatisfied,  or 


*  Although  Marriage  is  moft  undoubtedly  the  moft  facred  of  all  Ties  in  Life,  and 
deferves  confequently  to  be  in  the  higheft  Reverence,  in  all  Chriftian  Countries  ;  yet 
one  would  think  that  among  thofe  Nations  who  have  made  it  an  efiential  Part  of  their 
Religion,  fas  all  Popith  Nations  have,  by  making  it  a  Sacrament,)  it  ought  ftill  to  be  in 

Q  o  2  greater 
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clfe  upon  narrow  Circumftances  or  other  worldly  Accidents,  or 
even  Length  of  Time  and  Change  of  Form  in  the  Objedt  beloved, 
by  Age  or  Sicknefs.  I  forbear  infilling  upon  the  vicious  Conducft  of 
both  Man  and  Wife,  by  which  they  break  the  Vows  of  Fidelity 
to  each  other,  made  fblemnly  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Deity  ;  be- 
caufe  the  dwelling  long  upon  fuch  flagrant  Offences,  follies  in 
fome  Meafure  the  Chaftity  which  every  Chriftian  Writer  fliould 
keep  to  in  his  Works.  When  Men  fail  in  thefe  important  Points, 
it  is  not  furprifing  that  there  fhould  be  little  Regard  paid  to  fra¬ 
ternal  Affedion,  or  to  any  of  the  more  diftant  Relations  in  Life. 
Intereft  and  various  Paffions  are  the  Caule  that  this  Friendfhip, 
which  feems  marked  out  by  Nature,  is  the  moft  negleded  ;  and 
if  Brothers  fall  not  into  dired  and  downright  Quarrels,  (which 
they  often  do  for  unworthy  worldly  Reafons,)  yet  there  is  ufoafo 
ly  an  Indifference  to  be  obferved,  and  they  are  the  Perfons  who 
have  the  leaft  Intimacy  together. 

The  fame  Negligence  is  in  all  the  other  Relations,,  and  the 
fame  Remiffnefs  of  Duty  and  Tender nefs. 

As  to  Gratitude,  little  of  that  is  to  be  expeded  where  Men 
are  deficient  in  thofe  Articles  I  have  fpoken  of ;  for  as  in  the 
general  Corruption  of  Mankind,  Favours  are  commonly  bellow'd 
for  Reafons  of  Intereft,  and  from  felfifh  Motives,  fo  thofe  who 
at  any  time  receive  any  real  ones,  are  always  willing  to  believe 
that  all  are  beftowed  from  the  fame  Defign;  thus  to  encourage 
and  fupport  the  Inclination  they  find  in  themfelves  to  Ingrati¬ 
tude  ;  that  is,  to  preferve  a  grateful  Senfe  of  the  Kindneffes  no 
longer  than  Intereft  makes  it  convenient. 

From  a  Negled  of  this  Virtue,  we  may  eafily  be  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  *  Humanity  is  not  much  to  be  found.  Mankind  is  too 

Selfifb, 

greater  Veneration  than  with  their  Proteftant  Neighbours  :  But  we  find  that  it  is  directly 
the  contrary  with  them  ;  and  that  the  Vows  made  at  the  Entrance  into  that  State,  are 
no  where  fo  little  regarded,  as  among  fome  neighbouring  People  who  would  be  thought 
the  true  Profeflors  of  Chriftianity. 

*  It  has  been  urged  by  fome  Authors,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in  their  beft 
Tiirrs  lefs  fparing  of  Human  Blood,  than  the  Chriftians  in  their  worft  Times  j  but 
this  I  can  by  no  means  agree  to  ;  and  I  believe  the  Reader  will  be  of  my  Opinion,  when 
he  confiders  the  tender  Care  the  Romans  had  of  the  Lives  of  their  Citizens  by  their  Laws ; 
&s  alfo  the  Athenians ,  &c.  And  I  affirm,  that  confidering  the  Purity  of  the.  Chriftian 

Religion, 
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Selfifh,  too  much  fhut  up  in  their  own  Follies  and  Concerns,  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  Endeavours  to  fatisfy  their  unruly  Paf- 
fions,  to  have  fo  much  of  Benevolence  as  is  neceftary  for  this  Vir¬ 
tue;  and  very  often  thofe  very  Paftions  which  are  to  be  fatisfy’d, 
are  in  their  Nature  contrary  to  Humanity.  Falfhood  and  Infince- 
rity  fpring  from  the  fame  Root  as  the  former,  fo  I  infill  not  up¬ 
on  it. 

As  to  our  Deficiency  in  Point  of  Chaftity,  Modefty  and  Tem¬ 
perance,  I  need  not  make  any  long  Comment  upon  that ;  the 
Difpofition  th  is  Nation  is  in,  as  to  thole  Particulars,  is  obvious  to 
every  one’s  Obfervation  :  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  what  I  have 
laid  of  our  other  Vices,  ,  I  appeal  to  every  Reader  for  the  Truth 
of  what  I  have  after  ted,  which  if  he  be  the  leaft  veried  in  the 
World,  he  mud  have  collected  from  his  own  Obfervation  of  the 
Proceedings  of  Mankind. 

The  Condutft  of  the  Majority  of  the  People  in  this  Nation  is 
fuch,  as  if  they  look’d  upon  want  of  Chaftity  and  Modefty  as  no 
Crime,  but  rather  a  fafhionable  Accomplifhment ;  and  the  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  Intemperance.  From  the  higher  Ranks  of 
People,  thefe  Vices,  by  a  natural  and  eafy  Defcent,  have  got  a- 
mongft  the  lower  Sort,  where  they  make  ftill  worfe  Havock,  be- 
caufe  they  have  lefs  Reftraint  from  their  Underftandings,  and 
have  no  Idea  of  what  is  meant  by  Decency. 

Drunkenness  in  particular  (the  Source  of  all  other  Crimes,) 
is  got  to  fuch  a  Head,  that  there  is  no  ftirring  abroad  without 
beholding  it  in  every  Street. 

And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  an  Inftance  where  a  general 
Evil  and  univerfal  Wickednefs  is  encourag’d  for  fome  trifling  Ad¬ 
vantages  to  particular  Societies  of  Men,  againft  all  the  Rules  of 

Religion,  the  frequent  Wars  among  Chriftians  (not  to  mention  the  many  other  Species 
of  Barbarity)  are  more  inexcufable,  and  are  greater  Proofs  of  Cruelty,  than  any  thing 
ever  pradtifed  at  Greece  or  Rome  :  - - 

— - - - - —  —  What  are  thefe  ? 

Death's  Minifers ,  not  Men ,  who  thus  deal  Death 
Inhumanly  to  Men ,  and  multiply 
Ten  Thoufand  Fold ,  the  Sin  of  him  who  jlew 
His  Brother  ;  for  of  whom  fuch  Maf  acre 
Make  tbey>  hut  of  their  Brethren ,  Men  of  Men  t 
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good  Policy,  (as  well  as  againfl  the  Precepts  of  Religion;)  for 
at  can  never  be  for  the  real  Intereft  of  any  People  to  fuffer  or 
promote  the  Advantage  of  the  Few,  at  the  Expence  of  the  Pro- 
fperity  and  Happinefs  of  the  Many, 

But  this  is  done  here,  by  all  thofe  Shops  where  intoxicating 
Liquors  are  fold  at  fo  cheap  a  Rate,  as  that  he  who  asks  an  Alms 
of  you,  tho"  you  give  him  but  a  mere  Trifle,  fhall  employ  it  fo 
effectually,  as  to  be  ready  the  next  Hour  to  rob  you  or  cut  your 
Throat.  It  is  from  thofe  hellifh  Places  that  the  Prifons  are  fill'd, 
and  the  Gallows  and  Gibbets  fiipply’d  ;  from  hence  proceed  Rob¬ 
beries,  Murders,  and  all  Species  of  Villany  ;  as  long  as  this  Abufe 
lads,  Numbers  of  Subjects  who  might  otherwife  be  ferviceable  to 
their  Country  in  different  Capacities,  muft  lofe  their  Lives  daily, 
either  by  the  Hand  of  Juftice,  or  by  the  DeftruCtion  of  their 
Conftitution  by  a  frequent  Ufe  of  thofe  poifonous  Liquors. 

I  have  now  given  an  exabt  Account  of  our  Situation,  as  to 
thofe  Points  contained*  in  this  Se&ion  ;  I  fhall  therefore,  in  as  few 
Words  as  may  be,  obferve  the  *  many  Reafons  we  have  to  be  in 
a  quite  contrary  Difpofition. 

Our  Incitements  to  Piety  are  the  greateft  that  can  poffibly  be, 
from  the  Certainty  and  Excellence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  efta- 
bliflied  in  its  true  Purity,  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention 
more  than  once. 

I  t  would  be  f  Reafon  ftrong  enough  to  enforce  the  Practice 
of  all  the  Virtues  we  treat  of,  to  fay  that  Chriftianity  is  Benevo¬ 
lence 


*  The  Reader  is  defired  toconfider,  that  when  our  holy  Religion  firft  made  its  Way 
into  the  World,  all  Nations  were  funk  into  the  greateft  Abominations  ;  and  none  of  the 
Virtues  mentioned  in  this  Work  were  any  where  to  be  found  among  the  Generality  of 
Mankind  ;  fomething  more  efficacious  therefore,  than  their  Incitements  to  Virtue,  was 
neceffary,  fmce  Thofe  did  not  prevent  them  from  degenerating  ;  and  the  great  Change  in 
the  Morals  of  Mankind,  upon  their  firft  embracing  Chriftianity,  is  fufficient  to  prove 
what  it  can  effecft,  if  duly  pradlis’d  and  obey’d.  —  With  us  the  Cafe  is  different  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  poffible  to  conceive  Incitements  to  Virtue  of  a  ftronger  Nature,  than  to 
be  told  by  the  Deity  himfelf,  we  fhall  be  eternally  happy  if  we  pleafe,  or  eternally  mi- 
ferable  if  we  negledi  his  Commands.  If  fuch  Motives  have  no  Weight,  I  muft  confels  I 
cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  efficacious  or  likely  to  fucceed. 

+  Left  it  may  be  thought  by  fome,  that  I  ought  to  expatiate  more  upon  the  Chriftian 
Incitements  to  Virtue  and  Piety,  I  here  obviate  what  may  be  faid  as  to  that  Matter,  in 
regard  to  this  Chapter,  and  all  the  others,  by  defiring  my  Readers  to  confider,  that  all 
I  can  fay  on  thofe  Heads  muft  be  fuperfluous,  fince  the  Book  which  contains  all  the 

*  Rules 
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lence  and  Purity  of  Heart  in  its  very  Effence ;  but  we  may  far¬ 
ther  take  notice,  that  one  of  G  o  d’s  pofitive  Commands  is  to 
Honour  our  Father  and  Mother ;  and  from  thence  will  naturally 
follow  our  AfFe<ftion  to  all  our  other  Relations,  manifefted  in  the 
beft  and  molt  rational  manner. 

And  in  the  Old  Teftament  we  have  the  firft  Inftitution  of 
Marriage,  in  the  Example  of  our  firfl:  Parents  :  -In  the  holy  GoL 
pel,  our  blefled  Saviour  {till  ftrengthens,,  by  his  Divine  Precepts, 
our  Regard  to  This  and  all  other  Ties  of  Nature  and  Reafon  s 
And  his  Apoftles,  in  their  Epiftles  to  the  Faithful,  give  noble 
Rules  for  all  the  Duties  of  Life. 

Then  as  to  Gratitude,  Humanity,  Chaftity  and  Temperance, 
and  Sincerity,  (which  naturally  accompanies  thefe,  for  true  Vir¬ 
tue  needs  no  Diiguife;)  the  New  Teftament  is  one  continued  Se¬ 
ries  of  Precepts  and  Examples  of  all  thefe  Virtues.  And  the  ho¬ 
ly  Apoftles  are  Proofs  of  the  Poffibility  and  Eafe  there  is  in 
pracftifing  all  thefe  Duties,  which  feem  fo  difficult  to  thofe  who 
are  corrupt  of  Heart ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  *"all  the  Primitive 
Chriftians,  till  the  Time  that  they  began  to  fall  into  worldly  , 
Corruption, 

In  lliort,  whoever  would  defcribe  a  true  Chriftian,  muft  make 
him  Pious,  Juft  ;  exad:  in  all  the  Duties  to  Relations,  to  his  Coun¬ 
try;  above  the  little  Vanities  and  Luxury  of  the  World;  faithful* 

Rules  of  our  Religious  and  Moral  ConduCl,  is  (or  ought  to  be)  in  every  Body’s  Hands,  > 
and  may  foon  be  confulted  ;  befides  the  many  learned  Comments  there -are  now  extant 
upon  it. 

*  To  fum  up  all  we  {hall  fay  at  prefent  of  our  excellent  Religion,  our  fublime  Sy- 
ftem,  we  affirm,  that  the  firfl  Times  of  Chriflianity  can  boafl  of  Men  of  all  Ranks 
and  Degrees  praCtifing  all  Virtues  in  the  mofl  exalted  Manner.  —  The  moil  fplendid 
Honours,  the  mofl  opulent  Fortunes,  given  up  for  the  Sake  of  Jesus  Christ  ;; 
the  greatefl  Torments  endured  to  prove  their  Conflancy  ;  the  mofl  extenfive  Charity,  . 
the  moft  edifying  Piety,  manifefled  upon  all  Occafions.  In  fhort,  (to  fpeak  in  regard  to 
the  Subje&s  contained  in  this  Treatife,^  true  Juflice-;  a  fincere  Love  for  their  Country, , 
quite  unblemifh’d  ;  real  Magnanimity  ;  Friendfhip  in  the  greatefl  Perfection  ;  of  which 
we  have  a  bright,  and  almofl  divine  Inflance  in  St.  Bajil  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen , 
(about  which,  fee  the  whole  Account  of  it  written  by  the  latter  himfelf,)  not  to  mention 
feveral  others  of  the  Primitive  ProfefFors  of  Chriflianity;  in  a  Word,  we  find  in  all 
thefe,  pure  and  holy  Devotion  ;  a  due  Regard  to  all  the  Relations  of  Life  ;  Gratitude, 
Benevolence,  Sincerity,  Temperance,  and  Chaftity  ;  and,  above  all,  thefe  Virtues 
were  accompanied  in  them  with  Humility,  as  St.  Augujlin  fays,  —  Hac  omnia  faciunt^  , 
rgn  propter  ardor em  inanis  Gloria ,  fed  propter  caritatem  Felicitate  eterna » - 
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to  his  Friend,  grateful  to  his  Benefadors,  Humane,  Benevolent  to 
all  Mankind,  Sincere,  Chafte,  Modeft  and  Temperate,  in  Thoughts, 
Words  and  Deeds. 

F  or  we  fee  our  *  Saviour  condemns  even  all  filent  Defires  of 
fatisfying  the  Flefli;  he  will  not  allow  even  Looking  upon  an 
Object  with  an  evil  Intention;  and  then  the  Confideration  of  our 
Regeneration  by  Baptifm,  our  being  redeemed  by  fo  precious  f  a 
Price  as  the  Death  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  ought  to  make 
us  have  a  Reverence  for  our  Bodies  as  well  as  our  Souls. 

I  n  fine,  a  true  Chriftian,  with  all  thefe  Virtues,  will  be  confcL 
ous  of  his  Nothingnefs,  and  will  make  Humility  the  Recommen¬ 
dation  of  all  the  other,  by  a  grateful  Acknowledgment  of  G  o  d's 
Grace  :  Such  a  Difpofition  and  fuch  a  Behaviour,  not  only  entitle 
him  to  eternal  Rewards,  but  make  him  fit  to  enjoy  immortal  Satifc 
fadions.  *  | 

*  See  the  $th  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

f  See  the  6th  Chapter  of  the  Firft  Epijlle  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
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Chap.  YII. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Heathens,  related  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Chapters ;  and  into  the  Reafons  of 
the  Degeneracy  of  the  Chriftians. 

I  Am  now  come  to  the  laft  Part  of  this  Work ;  but  it  is  that  in 
which  there  is  by  far  the  greateft  Difficulty :  for  the  Virtues 
I  have  related  are  fo  remarkable,  and  the  Foundation  for  them 
in  Appearance  fo  fmall,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ConduCt  of 
Chriftians  in  thole  Points  is  fo  much  worle  than  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  Motives  to  the  contrary,  that,  I  muft  confels, 

I  find  the  Task  I  have  undertaken  to  be  not  a  little  arduous.  But 
if  my  Diffidence  of  fucceeding  in  this  Difquifition  will  have  any  Me¬ 
rit,  whatever  may  be  my  Succefs,  whatever  Force  my  Conjectures 
and  Reafoning  may  have,  I  lhall  ftill  be  applauded  for  having 
opened  a  Road  in  which  others  may  henceforth  proceed  with 
greater  Facility,  and  arrive  at  a  Certainty  in  That,  which  I  only 
offer  in  this  Chapter,  as  highly  probable  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Publick. 

The  Reader  muft  have  obferv’d  in  the  former  Sections,  that 
the  Ancient  Heathens  (out  of  which  I  have  chiefly  fix’d  upon 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  molt  worthy  our  Notice,  for  Realons 
already  mention’d,)  were  eminently  remarkable  for  moft  of  thole 
*  Virtues  which  contribute  to  the  Good  of  Society,  and  adorn 

Man- 

*  There  are  three  or  Four  remarkable  Things  which  regard  the  Virtues  of  the  An¬ 
cients  in  Cicero's  Offices,  which  deferve  our  Notice  :  I  will  give  them  in  his  own 
Words  —  Of  quidem  Scaevola  P.  filius ,  cum  poflulaffet  ut  fibi  fundus ,  cujus  e?nptor 
erat 3  feme l  indicar etur^  idque  venditor  ita  fecifjet,  dixit ,  fe  pluris  eftimare  3  addidit  centum 
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Mankind  :  And  in  mod  of  my  Examples,  I  have  not  pitch’d  upon 
Perfons  lecluded  from  the  World,  by  the  Particularity  of  their 
Temper,  or  the  Singularity  of  their  Notions;  who,  by  living  a 
reclule  Life,  and  feparated  from  the  Contagion  of  Vice,  may 
have  with  the  greater  Eafe  prelerv’d  their  Probity ;  but  I  have 
cholen  Princes,  Sfateimen  and  Generals,  Men  in  the  greated  Pods 
in  Life,  and  confequently  expos’d  to  the  dronged  Temptations 
of  all  Kinds  :  I  have  brought  in  whole  Nations  as  Indances  of 
general  Virtue.  Such  Examples  as  thele  are  beyond  Exception, 
and  are  evident  Proofs  of  the  Strength  of  thofe  Virtues  I  have 
related. 

And  in  effed,  what  can  be  more  furprifing,  what  can  be  more 
glorious,  than  for  Men  who  had  no  Helps  from  Religion,  no 
Abidance  from  any  certain  Moral  Sydem,  to  have  ihined  thus  emi¬ 
nently  in  many  of  the  mod  effential  Virtues  ?  fo  as  to  furpafsmany 
of  thofe  who  are  blefs’d  with  the  brighted  Sydem  of  Religion  and 
Morality,  who  have  received  from  the  immediate  Revelation  of 
the  Deity,  the  nobled  Rules  . for  their  Condud  towards  God  and 
Man  !  To  obferve  not  only  one  Man,  but  a  whole  People,  have 
a  true  Notion  of  Judice ;  to  fee  the  Love  of  their  Country,  (that 
is,  a  Defire  to  promote  the  Welfare  of  thofe  they  were  born  a- 
mongd)  fo  ftrong,  that  they  frequently  facrific’d  to  it,  their  Paf- 
fions,  and  the  deared  Affedions  in  Life,  and  often  their  own 
Lives:  This,  I  fay,  judly  claims  our  Wonder.  And  however  they 
varied  in  other  Points,  all  Men  join’d  in  this  vehement  Fondnefs 
for  their  Country;  for  befides  the  Difference  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  there  are  different  Species  of  Virtue  :  for  fuppofing  an  E- 
quality  of  good  Senfe  and  Goodnefs  of  Difpofition,  yet  iome  are 
by  Nature  more  fitted  for  fome  Excellencies  and  Accomplifhinents 
than  others  are,  and  are  more  confpicuous  in  fome  Points  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  than  in  others  ;  but  All,  to  our  Amazement,  agreed  in  this. 

millia.  — —  Athenienfes  cum  Perfarum  mpeturn  nullo  modo  poffent  fujlinere^  ftatuerent- 
que ,  ut,  urbe  relidla  conjugibus  &  liberis  T  rcezene  depofitis ,  naves  confcenderent liber- 
tatemque.  Grsecias  claffe  defenderent ,  Cyrfilum  quendam  fuadentem ,  ut  in  urbe  manerentr 
Xerxemque  reciperent ,  Lapidibus  obruerunt.  — • —  The  Athenians  had  publick  Curfes 
pronounced  with  great  Solemnity  againft  thofe  who  fail’d  in  Points  of  Humanity  — 
'Erranti  viam  non  monflrare  ■—  quod  Athenis  ex ecrationibus  publicis  fandium  eft,  fays 
Cicero, 
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T  h  u  s  the  Heroes  of  Rome  adted  : 

Fun  jaloux  de  fa  Foi  va  chcz  les  Ennemis 
Chercher  avec  la  peine  la  Mort  toute  prete ; 

F)  ’ un  Fils  vi5lorieux  l' autre  profcrit  la  Tete  • 

L  ’ autre  avec  des  Teux  fees  S?  prefqid  indijferens 
Voit  mourir  fes  deux  Fils ,  par  fon  Ordre  expirans . 

Malheur eux  il  eft  vrai !  mais  toujours  la  CP at rie  &  la  Gloire 
Ont ,  parmi  les  Remains,  remporte  la  viPtoire  !  Racine. 

Nor  does  it  lefs  demand  our  Admiration,  to  fee  the  Greatnefs 
of  Soul,  the  true  Magnanimity  of  the  Ancients,  on  many  fignal 
Occafions ;  their  Courage  and  Fortitude,  that  is,  their  Contempt 
of  Death  and  Pain  ;  their  Indifference  at  the  Approach  of  many 
Terrors,  which  affedt  us  more  than  they  did  them,  akho’ we  have 
it  in  our  Power  fo  to  arm  ourfelves  againft  all  the  Accidents  of  Life, 
as  to  bear  every  thing  which  is  generally  thought  terrible  with 
the  greateft  Conftancy :  To  find  Men  eminent  for  a  Contempt 
of  that  which  captivates  every  one’s  Mind  at  prefent,  I  mean  Mo* 
ney,  and  only  poffeffing  it  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  contribute  to 
the  Eafe  and  Happinefs  of  their  Friends  and  their  Country;  to 
defpife  Luxury,  and  all  thole  Wants  which  fome  People  think 
Greatnels,  but  which  befpeaks  a  Littlenefs  of  Mind  ;  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  that  noble  Affedtion,  Friendfhip,  in  its  greatefl:  Extent, 
and  pundtual  to  all  its  Duties ;  to  be  exadt  in  the  Performance  of 
whac  their  Religion  *  commanded  them  \  to  be  regular  in  their 
Duties  to  thofe  Relations  which  Nature  and  Reafon  teach  Man¬ 
kind  to  love  and  honour  ;  to  be  careful  in  following  thofe  Laws 
of  Morality  which  affedted  the  Peace  and  Felicity  of  their  Fellow- 
Creatures,  and  thofe  which  more  particularly  regarded  the  Dignity 
of  their  own  Bodies  and  Minds:  To  find  their  belt  Men  have  no¬ 
ble  Sentiments  upon  thefe  Heads ;  (not  that  every  Man  was  Ma~ 

*  The  Reafon  why  a  RefpeCt  for  Religion  was  inculcated  by  the  Legiflators  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  was  from  that  innate  or  traditional  Reverence  for  the  Deity,  which  is  in  the 
Breaks  of  all  Men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe  they  thought  that  a  Veneration  for 
the  Supreme  Being  would  by  a  neceffary  and  natural  Dependance  and  Concatenation  of 
-the  Paflions,  produce  a  Reverence  for  their  temporal  Governors ;  and  this  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  Influence  that  Religion  could  have  upon  their  Morals,  This  I  believe  will 
•be  found  -true,  upon  due  Reflection. 

P  p  x  ,  tier 
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fter  of  all  thefe  Perfections,  but  they  were  divided  amongft  them  ;) 
to  obfcrve,  fuch  Virtues  and  fuch  Qualities  amongft  Men  merely 
inftruCted  by  the  Light  of  Nature,  is  as  furprifing,  as  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  caufing  Shame  and  Mortification  to  thofe,  who  by  their 
fuperior  Advantages  ought  to  be  far  fuperior  in  the  PofTeftion  and 
Practice  of  every  Virtue. 

For  could  a  Religion  founded  upon  the  wild  and  irregular 
Fancies  of  uninftruCted  Man,  wherein  their  Paffions  and  Vices, 
their  *  Follies  and  vain  Ideas  were  deify’d,  and  then  adored  in 
fiich  a  Manner,  and  with  fuch  Ceremonies,  as  fhock’d  not  only 
common  Senfe,  but  Humanity,  Chaftity,  Modefty  and  Tempe¬ 
rance,  wherein  were  the  raoft  childiih  as  well  as  immoral  Super- 
ftitions  ;  could  fuch  a  Theology  j~  influence  Mankind  to  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  the  ACtions  I  have  related  ;  or  could  different  SeCts 
of  jarring  Philosophers,  all  equally  arrogant,  pofitive  and  vain, 
and  all  with  equal  Pretenfions  to  be  fo,  whofe  Opinions  were  all 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  feme  of  them  as  abfurd  as  they 
were  immoral,:};  and  none  had  Credentials  for  challenging  Re- 
IpeCt  and  Obedience,  could  thefe  be  the  Motives  of  the  gene¬ 
ral 

*  Even  Hell  was  Fable,  and  their  blejl  Abodes 

Of  Brutes  a  Synod ,  or  a  Mob  of  Gods.  Essay  on  Reason. 

f  The  direct  contrary  to  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  may  appear  by  thofe  Lines  in 
the  5th  Scene  of  the  3d  Ad  of  The  Eunuch  of  Terence',  wherein  upon  a  particular  Oc- 
cafion,  Cbcerea  fays, 

— - • —  Dum  apparatur ,  Virgo -in  Conclavi  fedet 

Sufpeffans  Tabularn  quandam  pi  Bam,  ubi  inerat  Piffura  hac,  Jovem 
Ppuo  paffo  Danaae  mififje  aiunt  quondam  in  gremium  Imbrem  aureum. 

Egomet  quoque  id  [peffare  caepi :  &  quia  confmilem  luferat 
‘Jam  olim  Ille  Ludum,  impendio  magis  animu!  gaudebat  mihi , . 

Deum  fefe  in  hominem  convertijfe,  atque  per  alienas  tegulas 
VeniJJe  clanculum  per  impluvium,  fucum  faftum  Mulierk 
At  quern  Deum  !  qui  Templa  Cceli  fonitu  concutit , 

Ego  Elomuncio  hoc  non  facerem  ?  Ego  vero  illud  feci  ac  Lubens. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Reprefentation  of  that  Incontinency  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Gods: 
encourages  this  young  Man  to  commit  the  vicious  and  immoral  Adion,  he  was  already 
fo  much  inclined  to. 

X  What  Bramin  yet,  what  Sage  of  Rome  or  Greece^ 

E'er  form'd  one  Moral  Syjlem  of  a-piece  P 
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ral  Practice  of  the  Virtues  I  have  mention’d  ?  And  were  we  to  fiip- 
pofe  and  allow  (which  we  do  not)  that  they  had  a  general  Influ* 
ence.  yet  they  could  not  affccft  all  Times;  for  fome  of  the  Vir¬ 
tues  I  have  difcours’d  upon,  and  feveral  of  the  Actions,  were  ma- 
nifefted  and  done  long  before  many  of  the  chief  Philofophers  ap¬ 
pear’d,  at  lead  before  they  were  known  in  that  Part  of  the  World 
which  was  the  Stage  on  which  many  of  thefe  great  Actions  were 
perform’d. 

But  if  this  Matter  be  well  confider’d,  it  will  be  clear,  that 
fuppofing  all  thefe  Philofophers  had  appeared  at  once  in  the 
World  from  the  beginning  of  it,  as  they  were  all  in  different 
Sentiments,  (as  I  have  fhewn  in  my  firft  Chapter)  how  could 
they  perfuade  Mankind  to  fuch  a  general  Concurrence  in  the 
Practice  of  Virtue;  fmce  one  had  no  more  Right  to  impofe  his 
Opinion  upon  Mankind  than  another,  and  many  of  their  Opini¬ 
ons  were  fpecious  and  plaufible,  tho’  contradictory  to  each  other? 
And  we  know  by  fatal  Experience  in  our  Days,  how  difpos’d 
Mankind  are  to  run  into  Opinions  direCtly  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  all  with  equal  Vehemence  and  Pofmvenefs  in  Matters  of  Faith, 
in  which  they  all  build  upon  the  fame  Foundation,  tho’  the  Super- 
ftrudture  is  fo  infinitely  varied ;  but  we  find  amongft  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  that  all  thofe  who  deferv’d  or  enjoy’d  the  Name  of  Good 
and  Virtuous  Men  in  all  Nations,  agreed  in  the  Practice  of  the 
main  Points  of  Morality.  When  all  this  is  well  confider’d,  can 
we  refufe  our  Admiration,  and  even  Applaufe,  to  the  Ancients 
who  adted  fo  glorioufiy,  altho’  deflitute  of  the  noble  Helps  that 
we  Chriftians  have?  Can  we  forbear, 

— -  As  we  turn  the  grave  Hifioriands  Rage^ 

Or  tafie  the  Rapture  of  the  Roefs  Song , 

As  we  fearch  the  Latin  and  the  Grecian  Stores  5 

Or  half  an  Altar  rais'd,  or  Duty  paid , 

'Unmix’ d  with  Rituals ,  Homage ,  Myjlery ,  Shade  P 
Which  of  thofe  Godlike  Ancients  ever  drew 
The  Whole  of  E thicks  juftly  round  and  true  ? 

Had  Miffon ,  or  to  Prophecy  or  Preach  P 
Sanction  f  Excite ,  Authority  to  Teach  P 
Nay ,  even  their  Rule  of  Morals  and  of  Life0 

Was  often  wrongs  oft  various,  oft  at  Strife ,  Essay,  on  Reason 
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Can  we  (I  fajr)  forbear 

To  wonder  at  the  mighty  Minds  of  Old  ?  Rowe. 

Indeed  it  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  we  meet  with  feme  of  their 
great  Men,  who  were  made  fo,  by  having  had  the  good  Fortune  to 
fall  into  the  Hands  of  the  beft  and  mod  rational  of  the  Philofephers  ; 
as  for  Example,  that  illuftrious  Sicilian,  the  famous  "Dion,  who  had 
the  Advantage  to  be  inftrudfed  by  Tlato ,  who  had  got  his  Notions 
from  the  excellent  Socrates  ;  from  whom  alfo  Xenophon  receiv’d 
thofe  Sentiments  which  ftill  do  Honour  to  his  Memory.  But 
thefe  Examples  were  but  rare :  And  befides,  we  may  learn  from 
Hiftory,  that  TOion  had  a  molt  excellent  Difpofition,  which  foon 
profited  by  the  Leffons  he  heard,  as  Tlato  himfelf  fays  of  him, 
that  he  never  knew  any  one  more  dilpos’d  to  Virtue  than  2)/W; 
for  we  muft  obferve,  there  requires  a  Degree  of  Virtue  to  make 
fiich  Advantages  from  the  Inftrucftions  of  virtuous  Perfons,  as  to 
carry  it  afterwards  to  any  Sublimity. 

Under  all  thefe  Disadvantages  and  Difcouragements,  to  what 
a  Height  did  the  Heathens  carry  their  Virtue  !  and  tho’  it  may  be 
foreign  to  the  Purpofe,  how  did  they  fhine  with  the  greateft  Lu- 
lire  in  all  thofe  Accomplilhments  which  embellifh  Life] 

What  noble  Proofs  have  they  left  us  of  the  Greatnefs  of 
their  Genius  in  various  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  Moral 
Qualifications  ?  *  What  magnificent  Ruins  have  we,  which  Ihevv 

their 

*  The  excellent  Tafte  of  Pericles ,  and  many  other  great  Perfons  of  Antiquity,  is, 
I  believe,  well  enough  known  ;  but  that  of  Aratus  is  not  fo  much  taken  Notice  of.  I 
have,  in  fome  Parts  of  this  Work,  fpoke  in  a  curfory  Manner  of  this  Great  Man  $ 
but  there  are  fome  Things  in  relation  to  him,  which  I  really  think  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  tho’  foreign  to  what  I  am  now  faying.  —  He  was  by  Nature  averfe  to  all  Species 
of  Defpotifm,  and  pafs’d  his  whole  Life  in  many  bold  Attempts  to  free  various  States  from 
Oppreffion  ;  in  moft  of  which  he  fucceeded  :  His  Behaviour  in  regard  to  Sicyone  is  very 
noble,  and  truly  great ;  this  was  his  Native  Place,  and  had  been  long  tyranniz’d  by  an 
ufurping  Fa&ion,  and  many  worthy  Citizens  had  been  banifh’d,  and  their  Eftates  con- 
fifcated  and  fold  ;  Aratus  deliver’d  this  City  from  Bondage,  but  the  Difficulty  confifted 
In  reftoring  thofe  Eftates  already  fold,  without  caufmg  Murmurs  and  Troubles  ;  for 
this  Purpofe  be  went  himfelf  to  Egypt ,  and  obtain’d  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money  of  Ptolemy , 
King  of  that  Country,  as  was  fufficient  to  .make  Matters  eafy,  which  this  generous 
Prince  freely  gave  him  upon  account  of  his  Perfonal  Merit :  The  wife  Method  he  took 
to  regulate  Affairs,  and  make  all  Matters  turn  out  to  the  Advantage  of  his  Country, 
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their  Perfection  in  Architecture,  what  inimitable  Remains  of  their 
Mafterpieces  in  Sculpture!  what  Art  is  manifefted  in  thofe  Stones 
and  Medals,  and  other  Things  of  that  kind,  which  ftill  entertain 
the  Curious ;  but  above  all,  what  excellent  Proofs  of  the  Subli¬ 
mity  of  their  Genius  in  Poetry,  Hiftory,  and  other  Parts  of 
Knowledge,  which  are  the  admirable  and  inimitable  Models  of 
the  learned  World !  What  ftupendous  Piles  of  Building,  and  o- 
ther  EfFeCts  of  Art  do  we  read  of  in  Hiftory,  to  have  been  in 
Egypt,  (of  which  fome  ftill  are  to  be  feen!)  whole  Towns  of 
the  mo  ft  noble  and  majeftick  Fabrick!  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Greece  and  Italy ;  what  furprifing  Machines  do  we  find  Archi¬ 
medes  to  have  invented  !  what  ftrong  and  wonderful  EffeCts  of 
*  Mufick  do  we  find  in  Antiquity!  And  if  we  may  now  with 
Juftice  boaft  of  the  Difcovery  of  feveral  ufelul  Arts  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  others ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  feveral  of  thofe  in  great 
Perfection  amongft  them,  are  totally  loft  amongft  us ;  or  at  leaft 
all  Ideas  of  that  Sublimity  in  thofe  Arts,  which  it  is  evident,  by 
Hiftory,  they  were  poffefs’d  of.  1 

may  be  feen  in  his  Life,  written  by  that  excellent  Hiftorian,  Plutarch.  But  I  mull 
obferve  one  Circumftance  which  relates  to  this  Part  of  my  Work,  which  is,  that  among 
feveral  exquifite  Pieces  of  Painting  which  were  at  Sicyone ,  (in  which  Town  was  a  famous 
School  for.  that  Art),  there  were  the  Pictures  of  many  of  t lie  Tyrants  of  the  Place  : 
Aratus ,  curious  as  he  was  in  that  noble  Art,  caufed  all  the  Pictures  of  thofe  Monfters 
to  be  effac’d  ;  but  when  he  carne  to  that  of  AHjlratu i*,  done  by  the  Difciplesof  Melanthus ? , 
aftifted  by  Apelles ,  he  hehtated,  charm’d  with  the  Beauty  of  the  Piece:  Nealces ,  a  famous 
Painter,  beg’d  hard  for  its  Prefervation  ;  but  at  lafl  Aratus  made  the  Love  of  Painting 
yield  to  the  Love  of  Liberty,  and  order’d  the  Figure  of  the  Tyrant  to  be  rubb’d  out,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Pidlure  preserv’d.  Pie.  was  fo  eminent  for  his  Tafte  in  Painting,  &c9 
that  Ptolemy  and  other  Kings  begg’d  him  to  make  Colledtions  for  them.  We  muft  not 
forget  that  this  worthy  Perfonage  gave  up  his  whole  Fortune  to  promote  his  Defign  of 
delivering  the  Citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Garrifon  of  Antigonus ,  and  thereby  to  fet  - 
Greece  at  Liberty.  See  Plutarch  about  this  Affair.  —  Cicero  fays  of  him,  in  his  Book 
of  Offices  ;  O  Virtm  magnum  !  dignumque  qui  in  nojlra  Repubiica  natus  effiet  ! 

*  In  the  5  th  Volume  of  the  Colledtion  of  learned  and  elegant  Diflertations,  which 
ever}''  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris  is  oblig’d  to 
produce  every  Year,  and  which  are  as  ufeful  to  the  Republick  of  Letters,  as  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  Reader ;  I  fay,  there  we  find  that  Monfieur  Burette ,  one  of  the  Mem» 
bers,  afferts  very  ftrongly,  that  the  wonderful  Effecfts  we  read  of  Mufick  were  not  fo  * 
great  as  defcrib’d,  but  were  fuch  as  might  be  produc’d  by  the  moft  wretched  Minffrel 
here  ;  and  that,  in  fhort,  the  Mufick  of  the  Ancients  was  not  comparable  to  ours  ;  This 
he  judges  alfo  from  the  Books  extant  of  the  Ancients,  relating  to  that  Art, 
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If  they  were  thus  great  and  aftonifhing  in  their  Performances, 
how  would  they  have  gone  ftill  to  a  greater  Height,  had  they 
been  Mailers  of  feveral  Difcoveries  we  are  poflefs’d  of ;  fiich  as 
Printing,  the  Compafs,  &e.  efpecially  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
the  former  with  the  Acutenels  of  their  Underloading  and  their 
Spirit  of  Curiofity  ;  and  the  latter  with  their  bold  and  daring 
Temper,  and  their  itnmenfe  Power! 

And  had  the  Ancients  gone  on  in  improving  their  Knowledge, 
and  had  not  any  Interruption  been  given  to  them  by  the  Wars 
with  th z  Barbarians,  and  by  the  total  Deftrudtion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  thofe  Nations  which  from  the  North  overflow’d  the 
World,  they  might  with  al!  their  excellent  Perfections  have  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  thofe  Difcoveries  which  we  have  Alice ;  and  then  to  what 
,a  Height  *  would  they  have  carried  all  Arts  and  Sciences ! 

Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  Empire  grew , 

And  Arts  ftill  follow'd,  where  her  Eagles  flew . 

From  the  fa?ne  Foes ,  at  lafl ,  both  felt  their  Doom , 

And  the  fame  Age  faw  Learning  fall ,  and  Rome  ; 

JVith  Tyranny ,  then  Superftition  join  d , 

As  That  the  Body ,  This  enjlav'd  the  Mind ; 

Much  was  believ'd ,  but  little  underflood,  . 

And  to  be  dull ,  was  conflrued  to  be  good ; 

A flecond  Deluge  Learning  thus  o'er -run , 

And  the  Monks  flnijh'd  what  the  Goths  begun . 

At  length  Erafmus,  that  great  injur'd  Name , 

( The  Glory  of  the  *Pr  left  hood ,  and  the  Shame  j 
Stem' d  the  wild  Torrent  of  a  barb'rous  Age , 

And  drove  thofe  holy  Vandals  ojf  the  Stage . 

But  fee  !  each  Mufe ,  in  Leo's  golden  Days , 

Starts  from  her  Trance ,  and  trims  her  wither'd  Bays  l 
RoraeV  ancient  Genius  o'er  its  Ruins  fpread , 

Shakes  ojf  the  Dufl,  and  rears  its  rev' rend  Head ! 

*  It  is  very  furprifmg,  that  amongft  all  the  glorious  and  ufeful  Inventions  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  that  none  except  the  P erf  ans,  (not  even  the  Greeks  ox  Romans)  ever  thought  of 
eftablifhing  the  Method  of  fending  Letters  by  a  regular  and  fettled  Poft,  from  one  Par t 
f o f  a  Country  to  the  other,  and  even  to  foreign  Nations  ;  a  Thing  which  is  now  found 
ftQ  he  of  fuch  general  Ufe  and  Convenience  over  all  Europe . 


Then 
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Then  Sculpture,  and  her  Sifter- Arts,  revive ; 

Stones  leap' d  to  Form ,  and  Rocks  began  to  live  ; 

With  ftweeter  Notes  each  rifting  Temple  rung , 

A  Raphael  painted ,  and  a  Vida  flung . 

Mr.  SP^’s  EfTay  on  Criricifm6 

Indeed  it  mud  be  own'd,  that  the  ingenious  Author  of  the 
Reflections  upon  Toetry  and  Tainting  tells  us,  that  Arts  and 
Sciences  were  declin’d  even  in  Domitian' s  Time,  and  fo  went  on 
from  worfe  to  worfe,  until  their  total  Eclipfe,  caus’d  in  a  great 
Meafure  by  the  above-mentioned  Barbarians.  This  he  attributes 
to  the  Alteration  of  the  fame  Climate :  to  which  he  thinks  is 
owing  theFlourilhing  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  their  Depreflion, 
more  than  to  Moral  Caufes ;  and  for  this  he  gives  very  good  and 
judicious  Reafons. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  Letters  began  to  re¬ 
vive  but  faintly,  in  Italy ,  under  Leo  X.  and  made  but  flow 
Progrefs  ;  juft  as  if  the  World  had  been  but  newly  created,  or 
lately  recovered  from  another  Deluge:  Audit  happened  then,  as 
it  does  in  the  Conflagration  of  fome  noble  Palace,  wherein  were 
many  ineftimable  Original  Paintings;  fome  are  abfolutely  con- 
fum’d  and  burn’d,  and  others  fo  damag’d,  that  they  could  not  be 
made  whole  again,  and  but  imperfect  Copies  could  be  taken; 
which,  by  Application  in  fucceeding  Times,  have  proved  the 
Models  to  produce  other  good  Originals.  Thus  it  was  with 
Learning  :  but  thofe  good  Modern  Originals  have  not  appear’d 
till  the  latter  Times;  for,  to  Ipeak  in  general  (for  there  are  fome 
Exceptions)  it  feems  to  me  that  we  have  not  been  in  arightTafte 
of  Writing  of  any  Kind,  till  within  thefe  Hundred  Years  ;  and, 
for  the  trueft  Delicacy,  I  can  fcarcely  allow  above  thirty  or  forty 
Years  laft  paft.  With  Painting  and  Architecture,  the  Cafe  is 
otherwife. 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  Digreflion,  into  which  I  have,  I  know 
not  how,  infenfibly  been  led:  I  therefore  now  return  to  the 
Morals  of  the  Ancients . 

It  will  be  perhaps  objected  to  me  by  fome,  for  want  of  Re¬ 
flection,  that  thefe  Virtues  I  have  mentioned  could  not  be  amongft 
the  Majority  ;  in  ihort,  that  there  were  more  vicious  than  vir¬ 
tuous,  or  that  there  were  many  vicious,  as  well  as  many  vir- 

q  **tuous  : 
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tuous :  This  may  be  fo,  as  to  the  latter  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  I 
deny  it,  in  thole  Times  of  which  I  have  chiefly  treated.  But 
fuppofing  it  were  fo,  yet  it  is  ftill  Matter  of  great  Amazement, 
that  with  fiich  a  Want  of  proper  Incitements,  there  fhould  be  fo 
many  worthy  Perfonages  as  I  have  fpoken  of,  befides  great  Num¬ 
bers  which  could  not  poffibly  find  room  in  the  Bounds  I  pro¬ 
pole  to  myfelf  in  this  Treatife.  Befides,  the  right  and  moll:  ra¬ 
tional  Way  of  comparing  the  Virtues  of  different  Nations  or 
Ages,  is  by  a  Scrutiny,  which  has  had  the  moft  virtuous  Perlons 
in  it,  without  any  Regard  to  which  are  the  moft  in  Number,  the 
virtuous  or  vicious,  in  their  refpective  Nations.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  very  few  vicious  among  Chriftians,  is  a  more  furprifing 
Thsenomenon,  than  to  fee  all  the  Heathens  vicious ;  as,  on  the 
other  Hand,  a  very  few  virtuous  among  the  Pagans  is  much  more 
aftonilhing,  than  to  find  the  whole  Chriftian  World  in  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  fublimeft  Virtues.  Whoever  will  confider  this  Matter 
carefully,  will  find  what  I  fay  evident  beyond  Contradiction. 

This  Objection,  therefore,  (if  any  fiich  be  made)  can  be  of 
no  Force :  For  which  Reafon  I  fhall  go  on  to  fhew  the  Reader, 
that  altho’  the  Virtues  I  have  related  are  fuperior  to  the  general 
Practice  of  the  World,  yet  they  are  defective  in  many  very  ef- 
lential  Parts  of  them,  and  far  inferior  to  Virtues  of  that  Sort*, 
if  practifed  by  Chriftians  in  the  full  Extent  of  the  Doctrines  of 
our  Religion,  and  up  to  the  fublime  Height  of  the  Precepts  and 
Inftructions  of  the  GofpeL 

There  are  two  Things,  principally,  which  characterize  the 
Pagan  Virtues,  and  which  diftinguifli  them  from  the  fame  Species 
of  Virtues  which  ought  to  be  in  ufe  amongft  Chriftians;  and  thofe 
are,  a  great  Inequality  in  the  fame  Men:  by  which  I  mean,  that 
one  Man  lhali  fhine  in  one  Virtue,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  others; 
or  be  eminent  for  feveral,  and  yet  fail  in  one  or  a  few,  or  fail 
fometimes  in  the  Practice  of  thofe  they  have:  The  other  is  an 
Arrogance,  a  Want  of  Humility  ;  which  laft  Virtue  gives  the 
Prize  and  Merit  to  all  the  reft,  and  is  not  only  lovely  in  itfelf, 
but  adds  Beauty  to  every  other  Quality  and  Accomplifhment. 

The  firft  Defect  is  a  natural  Conlequence  of  having  no  indu¬ 
bitable,  fix’d,  and  obligatory  Syftem  of  Morality,  and  for  want 

alfo  of  having  a  Religion  whofe  general  Tendency  is  to  Good- 

nefs^ 
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nefs,  and  which  by  its  Certainty,  and  by  its  very  Efifence,  mud 
eftablifii  fuch  Morality  as  muft  be  known  to  every  Body,  and  be 
difputed  by  none. 

Thus  we  find  feveral  of  thofe  gteat  Men,  whole  Addons  I 
have  related,  faulty  *  in  fome  Points,  where  one  would  wonder 
they  could  err,  did  not  the  true  Caufe  of  it  feem  clear  upon  due 
Examination. 

T  o  make  what  I  affert  fenfible  to  every  one’s  Apprehenfion, 
fome  Examples  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  my  Pofition. 

I  n  my  firft  Chapter,  where  I  have  treated  of  Juft  ice ,  I  have 
given  fome  Inftances  of  their  Variation,  as  to  that  Point.  I  Ihall 
therefore  now  eonfider  fome  $  farther  Proofs  of  the  Failure  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  that  Article,  in  a  colledive  Body  ;  and 
then  proceed  to  fcrutinize  the  Condud  of  fome  of  the  bell  and 
greateft  Men,  whofe  Virtues  have  been  recounted  in  the  Courle 
of  this  Work.  The  Injuftice  of  the  Romans  in  all  their  Con- 
quefts,  is  to  me  apparent ;  and  I  appeal  to  every  one  who  ex¬ 
amines  their  Adions  with  Judgment,  whether  from  the  Beginning 
to  the  End  of  their  univerfal  Empire,  they  did  not  poffels  them- 
felves  of  Countries  to  which  they  had  no  Right,  however  Ipeci- 
ous  or  plaufible  their  Pretences  were  :  But  to  proceed  to  other 
Inftances  of  Injuftice  ;  What  could  be  more  flagrant  Injuftice  than 
the  third  Runick  War?  What  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
Rules  of  Juftice,  than  their  very  firft  Attempt  upon  the  Sabines  • 
and  alio  the  Affair  of  Sardinia ,  mentioned  in  my  firft  Chapter  ? 

Their  cruel  Treatment  of  the  Conliil,  ^  Hoftilius  Mauri¬ 
tius ,  who  was  unfortunately  hemm’d  in  with  his  Army,  confin¬ 
ing  of  twenty  Thoufand  Roman  Citizens,  (befides  the  Allies  and 
Slaves,)  and  reduced  to  the  laft  Extremities  by  Famine,  and  their 

*  As  an  Inequality  in  the  Character  of  the  great  Aratus,  a  Man  of  great  Virtues., 
Plutarch  obferves,  that  out  of  his  bafe  Jealoufy  and  Envy  of  Cleomenes  King  of  Sparta , 
he  called  in  the  Kings  of  Macedon  to  his  Afliftance,  who  became  the  Tyrants  of  his 
Country  ;  and  at  laft,  Philip ,  then  on  the  Throne,  was  the  Caufe  of  the  Death  o iAratus. 

|  Cicero  himfelf  condemns  the  Romans  for  their  ill  Ufage  of  Corinth ;  Sed  utilitath 
Specie ,  (fays  he  in  his  Offices ,)  in  Republica  feepiffme  peccatur  ;  ut  in  Corinthi  dijlurbations 
twflri.  —  Then  he  condemns  alfo  the  Athenians  ;  Durius  etiam  (fays  he  in  the  fame 
Place,)  Athenienfes  qyd  feiverunt ,  ut  AEginetis,  qui  clajje  valebant  pollices  praciderentur  ; 
hoc  vifum  eft  utile  ;  nimis  enim  imminebat  propter  propinquitatym  /Egina  Piraseo  :  fed  ni¬ 
hil  quod  crudele ,  utile. - Would  one  take  thefe  for  the  fame  People  whofe  Juftice  I 

have  related  in  the  firft  Chapter  ? 

Q_q  *  Breach 
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Breach  of  Peace  with  the  Numantines,  who  had  gain’d  this  Ad^ 
vantage  over  them,  are  inexcufable ;  for  the  Confui,  aflifted  by 
the  Quajlor,  Tib .  Gracchus ,  capitulated,  and  to  lave  the  Lives 
of  lb  many  Perfons,  agreed  to  the  Terms  the  Enemies  were  plea- 
led  to  grant,  which  were,  that  the  Romans  Ihould  deliver  up  their 
Gamp,  and  every  thing  it  contain’d.  TheSenate  and  the  People,  not 
reflecting  upon  the  Circumftances  their  General  and  their  Army 
were  in,  folemnly  broke  the  Treaty,  and  declared  it  bafe  and  un¬ 
worthy  the  Roman  Name;  and  fent  their  Confui,  bound  Hand 
and  Foot,  to  be  deliver’d  into  the  Hands  of  the  Numantines ,  to 
be  punifli’d  by  them  for  this  Violation  of  Faith  :  Thefe  Enemies 
of  Rome  behaved,  on  this  Occafion,  much  better  than  that  fa¬ 
mous  Republick ;  for  they  would  not  receive  Mancinus ,  or  do 
him  the  lead  Harm  ;  but  publickly  declared,  that  the  Injuftice 
and  Breach  of  Faith  of  a  whole  People  Ihould  not  be  reveng’d 
upon  one  innocent  Perfon.* 

The  Injuftice  of  this  People  to  their  Great  Men,  their  vir- 
tuous  and  meritorious  Citizens,  has  been  obferv’d  in  the  firft 
Chapter. 

Their  ill  Ufage  of  Camillas ,  Coriolanus ,  the  great  Scipia, , 
who  was  publickly  accus’d  by  the  Roman  People,  and  who  in¬ 
stead  of  defending  himlelf,  faid,  “This  is  the  Anniverfary  of  the 
“  Day  that  I  fubdu’d  Carthage!  follow  me,  Romans ,  to  theCa- 
“  pitol,  and  there  let  us  repeat  our  Thanks  to  the  Sovereign  of 
“  the  Gods  for  that  mighty  Succefs  !  ”  By  this  Noblenefs  of 
Expreffion,  this  Greatnels  of  Soul,  he  aftonifli’d  his  Enemies ; 

and  loon  after  retir’d  from  ungrateful  Rome : - I  fay,  thefe 

Things  are  well  known,  and  Ihew  the  Inconftancy  of  Heathen 
Virtue. 

B  e  s  i  d  e  s  thefe,  and  many  other  of  the  fame  Stamp,  there  are 
numerous  Inftances  where  there  was  great  want  of  Juftice  and 
Probity,  tho’  not  all  of  them  fo  openly  nor  fo  ihamelefsly  mani- 
fefted  ;  and  for  which,  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Roman  Hi- 
ftory. 

Nor  are  the  Spartans ,  with  all  their  Pretenfions  to  rigid  Vir¬ 
tue,  to  be  in  any  wife  held  blamelefs  upon  feveral  Occafions  ;; 


*  Fide  Plut,  in  Gracch, 
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for,  in  the  firft  Place,  their  Defire  of  Conqueft  over  all  Greece , 
contrary  to  the  wife  Intentions  and  Regulations  of  Lycurgus , 
was  great  Injuftice:  Then  their  Condud  towards  the  Thebans  was 
monftrous  ;  they  feiz’d  upon  their  Citadel,  as  I  faid  before,*  in 
Time  of  a  profound  Peace  :  The  Affair  is  fc  lingular,  that  it  is 
worthy  our  Notice. 

A  certain  Spartan ,  nam’d  Thtebidas ,  of  much  Ambition,  but 
fmall  Underftanding,  out  of  a  Defire  of  immortalizing  his  Name, 
made  himfelf  Matter  of  the  Fortrefs  at  Thebes ,  being  then  at  the 
Head  of  the  Lacedemonian  Army ;  he  was  accufed  before  the  Se¬ 
nate  of  Sparta ,  by  thole  of  a  contrary  Fadion,  for  this  Viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Law  of  Nations  :  Upon  which,  that  Body  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  fo  much  Juftice,  gave  this  remarkable  Sentence,  That 
Thtebidas  fliould  be  depos’d  and  feverely  fin’d,  but  that  the  La¬ 
cedemonian  Garrifon  fliould  be  kept  and  reinforced  in  the  Citadel 
of  Thebes .  J  What  could  exceed  the  Oddnefs,  as  well  as  Wicked- 
nefs  of  this  Judgment  ? 

This  Ulage  of  the  Thebans ,  and  this  Failure  in  fo  effential 
a  Virtue,  were  foon  after  well  reveng’d  upon  them  by  the  great 
Epaminondas ,  by  his  glorious  Vidor ies  of  LenTtr^e  and  Manti - 
neas . 

The  cruel  Condud  of  the  Spartans  towards  their  Slaves, 
named  Helots ,  was  abominable  ;  befides  continual  Severity  to 
them,  it  is  faid  in  Hiftory,  that  no  lefs  than  two  Thoufand  of 
of  them  difappear’d  at  once,  fupposM  to  have  been  facrific’d  to 
the  Fears  of  the  State.  J 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  fome  unjuft  Behaviour  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians ,  to  which  we  may  add  their  Expedition  to  Sic/ljy,  ^  which 
as  it  was  not  juft,  fo  had  it  a  fuitable  Succefs,  for  it  was  the 
chief  Caufe  of  the  Deftrudion  of  the  Athenian  Power. 

These  two  People,  as  well  as  the  other  Parts  of  Greece ,  are 
noted  in  Hiftory  for  their  Ingratitude  to  thofe  Men  who  had 
done  them  greateft  Service. 

The  Romans  are  fam’d  for  their  Juftice  in  Governing  the 
conquer’d  World;  this  may  be  true,  if  we  (peak  comparatively, 
that  Mankind  fufFer’d  lefs  under  their  Government,  than  under 


*  See  Chap.  I.  II. .and  III.  f  Plut ,.in  Agelilaus.. 
XX  Flat,  in  the-  Life  of  Nicias, . 


X  Thucyd,  Diod,  Sic, 

that 
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that  of  their  tyrannick  Kings ;  I  mean  thofe  Provinces  of  the 
Empire  where  Defpotifm  had  been  eftablifh’d  ;  and,  for  ought  I 
know,  the  famous  Republicks  of  Greece ,  when  arriv’d  at  Inch  a 
Pitch  of  Corruption,  which  was  one  great  Caufe  of  their  Subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  Romans ,  might  be  better  under  the  ablolute  Will  of 
thofe  Mailers  of  the  Wrorld,  than  when  expofed  to  the  wild  and 
iniquitous  Management  of  their  own  corrupt  Citizens.  But  not- 
withflanding  all  this,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Roman  Publicans,  that 
is,  thofe  who  farm’d  the  Revenues  of  the  Republick,  were  guilty 
of  horrible  and  tyrannick  Exactions  in  the  Provinces ;  and  thole 
Governors,  Rroconfuls  or  Rrsetors,  who  had  Integrity  enough  to 
put  a  Stop  to  fuch  infamous  Pradtices,  were  fure  to  run  great 
Hazard  of  finking  under  the  Refentment  of  the  whole  Body  of 
the  Roman  Knights,  of  which  thofe  Publicans  were ;  as  for  In- 
ftance,  Lucullus  fuffer’d  great  Hardlhips  upon  that  very  Ac¬ 
count.* 

But  where  the  Governor  of  the  Province  was  villainous  e-. 
nough  to  plunder  thofe  fubjedted  to  his  Orders,  and  ar  the  lame 
time  wink’d  at  the  Cruelty  of  the  Publicans,  it  was  then  the 
poor  Provinces  fuffer’d  moft  horrible  Injuftice  :  But  (it  may  be 
laid)  it  happen’d  fometimes,  (nay  often)  that  fuch  Wretches  were 
brought  to  Juftice,  and  punifh’d  by  the  Roman  People ;  it  did  fo; 
but  if  we  examine  the  Hiftory  of  thofe  Times,  and  Cicero's  Let¬ 
ters,  we  fliall  find,  that  it  was  often  done  by  the  fucceeding  Go¬ 
vernor,  to  fpite  his  Predeceffor,  as  being  of  a  contrary  Fadlion 
or  Party ;  or  elfe  by  fome  other  Roman  to  fatisfy  his  Revenge, 
or  any  other  of  his  degenerate  Paflions. 

That  I  may  not  appear  too  prolix,  I  may  venture  to  fay 
without  farther  Scrutiny  of  thefe  Three  famous  People  in  a  col- 
iedtive  Body,  that  if  they  were  f  deficient  at  different  Times,  as 

to 


*  Plut.  in  Lucullo. 

•f  Cicero  condemns  the  Romans ,  and  amongft  others  the  virtuous  Cato,  for  a  Failure  in 
fome  effential  Points  :  See  his  own  Words,  fpeaking  of  the  Utile  and  Honeftum ,  and  how 
infeparable  they  were  in  Reality  ;  — -  Non  igitur  utilis  ilia  L.  Philippi,  Cffilii  fenientia : 
quas  Civitates  L.  Syjla,  pecunia  acceptd ,  ex  Senatus-conjulto  liberavifjet ,  ut  ha  rurfiis  vefti- 
gales  effent :  neque  his  Pecuniam ,  quam  pro  libertate  dederant ,  redderemus.  Eft  ei  Senatus 

affenjus.  Turpe  Imperio.  Piratarum  enim  melior ftdes  quam  Senatus. - Ego  etiam ,  .cum 

Catone  meo  Jape  dijftnft  >  nimis  mihi  prafrafte  videbatur  ararium,  * veftigaliaque  defenders , 
amnia  Publicanis  negare ,  mult  a  Sociis ,  cum  in  hos  benefici  ejje  deberemus  cum  illis  ftc  agere  ut  cum 

colonis 
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to  this  firft  and  neceffary  moral  Virtue;  if  they  could  thus  vary 
in  that  which  was  fo  effential  to  the  Good  of  Society,  we  may 
then  be  allured  they  were  equally  inconftant  in  every  other  Ar¬ 
ticle,  and  in  every  other  Virtue  difcourfed  of  in  the  former  Chap¬ 
ters. 

I  t  is  now  therefore  time  to  find  out  the  Uhevennefs  of*  Con¬ 
duit  in  thofe  illuftrious  Perfons,  who  in  many  Relpedts  have 
done  Honour  to  their  relpedive  Countries. 

As  to  the  famous  Law-givers  of  Antiquity,  their  Merit  will  be 
beft  known  by  thofe  *  Laws  which  they  eftabliih’d  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Nations*  I  n 

tolonis  noflris  foleremus — Male  etiam  Curio  cum  caufam  Tranfpadanorum  cequam  ejje  dicehat  r 
femper  autem  addebat ,  vincat  utilitas, 

*  It  is  impoflible  in  a  Work  of  this  Size  to  give  a  full  Account  of  all  the  Laws  of 
the  Ancients  ;  and  there  are  fo  many  excellent  Authors  who  have  treated  of  them  in  the 
ampleft  manner,  that  it  would  be  only  fwelling  this  Treatife  to  an  immenfe  Bulk  for  no- 
Reafon  ;  befides,  at  Rome  there  were  every  Day  new  Laws  made,  and  very  often  only 
through  a  Spirit  of  Faction  :  Therefore  when  we  talk  of  LegiOators,  who  had  a  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  real  Good  of  thofe  Societies  they  belong’d  toj  we  muft  chiefly  fix  upon  So¬ 
lon  among  the  Athenians,  and  Lycurgus  in  Sparta.  Out  of  the  Number  of  many  wife  and 
virtuous  Laws  eftabliftied  by  them,  I  will  infert  here  one  or  two  ;  and  then  on  the  other 
hand  I  {hall  juft  hint  to  the  Reader  fome  others,  where  they  deviated  from  what  one 
would  think  muft  evidently  appear  to  be  Virtue  in  all  Places,  and  at  all  Times.  But  if 
the  Reader  has  a  mind  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  thefe  Matters,  he  muft  confult  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  other  ancient  Authors,  or  elfe  the  Antiquities  of  Greece ,  by  the  learned  Bifhop 
of  Oxford  ;  or  as  to  Modern  Hiftorians,  the  Hi/lory  of  Greece  by  Rollin ,  in  French  ;  and 
by  fome  other  Authors  in  Englifh.  There  were  other  Legiflators  befides  thefe  I  have 
mentioned,  in  other  Countries,  (as  Minos  in  Crete ,  from  whom  Lycurgus  took  fome  of 
his  Laws  p)  but  thefe  two  were  the  moft  famous,  as  the  Countries  they  belong’d  to 
gain’d  the  greaieft  Reputation  of  any  in  Hiftory.  I  {hall  not  meddle  with  their  Politi¬ 
cal  Inftitutions,  but  only  with  thofe  which  immediately  related  to  their  Morals.  —  As 
to  Solon ;  among  many  other  Regulations,  he  had  this.  That  no  Child  ftiould  be  oblig’d 
to  take  Care  of  his  Father,  when  poor  and  old,  unlefs  his  Father  had  taken  care  to 
bring  him  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  provide  for  himfelf :  And  to  {hew  how 
careful  he  would  be  of  the  Married  State,  and  how  great  a  Veneration  he  had  for  it,* 
Solon  eftablifh’d  a  Law,  which  freed  all  thofe  Children  from  all  Duty  to  their  Father,, 
who  were  begotten  upon  a  Whore ;  but  at  the  fame  time  (to  {hew  the  ftrange  Irregula¬ 
rity  of  Heathen  Virtue,)  he  permitted  all  young  rich  Heirefles,  who  ftiould  have  Hus¬ 
bands  that  were  impotent,  to  chufe  any  of  their  Husband’s  Relations  that  they  lik’d  beft 
to  comfort  them.  Plutarch  finds  fault  with  this  very  juftly,  notwrthftanding  all  Pretences 
Solon  might  have  to  any  Intention  of  hindring  fuch  improper  Matches  ;  becaufe  fuch 
Accidents  might  come  upon  a  Man  after  Marriage.  I  have  given  this  as  a  Specimen  of 
the  Genius  of  the  Athenian  Law-giver  ;  tho’  there  are  many  more  Laws  of  his  remark¬ 
able  in  both  Kinds.  Proceed  we  now  to  the  Spartan  Legiflator,  Lycurgus  j  befides  many 
other  good  Laws,.,  he  eftabliftied  this,  That  all  the  Children  ftiould  be  brought  upin  pub- 

lick* 
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In  the  fliort  Scrutiny  I  am  now  about,  I  lhali  not  adhere  me¬ 
thodically  to  each  Virtue,  but  examine  each  Man’s  Conduct,  as 
to  any  moral  Qualification,  juft  as  they  come  to  hand;  and  out 
of  the  many  Perfons  mentioned  in  the  former  Parts  of  this  Trea- 
tiie,  I  fhall  take  a  few  of  the  moft  unexceptionable,  which  will 
give  a*greater  Weight  to  my  Aftertion. 

The  firft  who  falls  under  our  Cenfure,  is  Fabius  Maximus , 
who  has  been  defervedly  celebrated  for  his  many  Virtues  ;  but 
there  is  a  Paffage*  in  his  Life,  which  lhews  he  was  affedted  by 
a  mean  Spirit  of  Envy  againft  a  young  Man,  at  a  Time  that  He 
was  old,  and  it  might  have  been  thought,  fatiated  with  Glory; 
for  when  Scifio ,  (he  who  was  afterwards  firnam’d  Africanusf) 
thro’  his  Greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Extenfivenefs  of  his  Views,  had 
conceiv’d  the  noble  Project,  inftead  of  thinking  to  fubdue  Han - 
nibal  in  Italy ,  of  forcing  Carthage  to  recal  that  General  by  the 
Terror  of  the  Roman  Legions,  which  he  propos’d  to  the  People 
to  transport  into  Africa ,  old  Fabius  publickly  declared  againft 
fb  dangerous  an  Expedient,  and  loudly  rail’d  at  the  Temerity  of 
10  young  a  Man  as  Scif  io. 

lick  together,  as  belonging  to  the  State,  and  not  to  their  Parents  ;  and  all  the  Spartans 
were  oblig’d  to  eat  together  in  the  fame  Place,  and  nothing  but  wife  and  virtuous  Dif- 
courfe  was  fuffer’d,  and  fuch  as  could  incite  the  Youth  to  the  Pradtice  of  Morality  ;  all 
fuperfluous  ufelefs  Arts  were  banifh’d,  and  Gold  and  Silver  quite  put  down.  Thus 
Luxury  and  Avarice  were  at  once  rooted  out  :  Marriage  was  made  neceflary  and  ho¬ 
nourable  ;  Temperance  and  Valour,  and  Patience  under  Pain,  were  a  Part  of  their 
Education.  Thefe  were  all  wife  and  good  Inftitutions,  and  did  Honour  to  the  Legi- 
fiator :  But  what  what  lhali  we  fay  to  thefe  which  follow;  Thofe  Children  who  were 
born  weak  and  infirm,  or  ill-fhap’d,  were  expos’d  to  Death,  as  not  fit  to  be  rear’d,  and 
as  being  likely  to  prove  ufelefs  Members  to  the  State :  I  need  make  no  Comment  upon 
tins  ;  the  Reader  will  eafily  fugged:  to  himfelf  the  Cruelty  and  Injuftice  of  this  Law* 
Then  the  young  Women  of  Sparta  were  allow’d  to  fhew  themfelves  almoft  half  naked, 
and  in  a  very  indecent  Manner,  to  incite  the  Youth  to  Marriage  :  Let  the  Reader 
judge  if  this  could  be  always  kept  to  its  original  Defign.  And  when  they  were  married, 
what  we  juftly  call  Adultery,  was  permitted  and  eftablifhed  into  a  common  Cuftom ; 
for  Lycurgus' s  Maxim  was,  to  have  as  many  and  robuft  Citizens  as  poffible  ;  therefore  an 
old  Man,  who  had  a  young  Wife,  might  implore  the  Aififtance  of  fome  young  Man; 
and  likewife  any  young  Man  might  ask  the  Favour  of  an  old  married  Man  to  lend  him 
his  Wife  ;  and  all  this -without  Scandal.  Is  it  not  aftonifhing  to  fee  fo  much  Virtue 
and  fo  much  Vice  mix’d  in  the  Inftitutions  of  the  fame  Man?  —  For  the  Roman 
Laws,  confult  Kennefs  Antiquities ,  and  E chard's  Roman  Hiflory ;  or  that  by  Cartrou  and 
Rouille. 


*  Concerning  Fabius,  fee  Chap.  IL 
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But  leaft  I  may  be  taxed  with  giving  a  wrong  Turn  to  what 
fome  may  think  Prudence  in  Fabius ,  let  us  hear  what  Tint  arch 
lays  in  his  Life.  “  It  is  probable,  (lays  the  Hiilorian)  that  Fa - 
“  bins  at  firft,  was  moved  to  oppofe  Scij>io  from  Prudential 
“  Views  carried  to  Excels;  but  that  he  afterwards,  through  a 
“  Pique  of  Obftinacy,  and  an  ambitious  Defire  of  putting  a  Stop 
“  to  the  Glory  of  his  Rival,  pufh’d  his  Oppofition  beyond  its 
“  juft  B  cucds.”  And  he  fays,  ftill  farther,  that  this  was  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  whole  Roman  People. 

Thus  it  appears  that  This  great  Man  was  not  perfecft.  — —  The 
fame  has  been  obferved  of  Camillas ,  Agefilaus ,  and  Ariftides \ 

Pertcles,  who,  Hiftory  tells  us,  governed  with  fb  much 
Prudence,  Goodnefs,  and  Gentlenefs  of  Manners,  was  guilty  of 
three  Things,  which  are  great  Bleinifhes  to  his  Character;  and 
thofe  are,  His  Endeavours  to  diminilh  the  Credit  and  Authority 
of  the  Areopagus  *  (that  Auguft  Tribunal)  only  becaule  he  had 
never  chanced  to  enjoy  thofe  Offices  which  would  have  entitled 
him  to  a  Seat  in  that  Afiembly  ;  His  having  engaged  his  Fellow 
Citizens  in  the  Reloponnefian  War,  merely  to  divert  their  Caprice 
from  putting  him  to  any  Trouble,  by  a  nice  and  captious  Exami¬ 
nation  of  his  Conduct,  however  blamelefs  ;  and  laftly,  His  un¬ 
worthy  and  violent  Attachment  to  Afpajia ,  whole  Character  did 
not  delerve  that  conftant  Efteem :  add  to  thefe,  his  Jeaioufy  of 
his  Rivals  in  Government,  and  his  being  accufed  of  Incontinency 
with  fome  Foundation,  fince  it  appears  he  had  a  Natural  Son, 
Notwithftanding  all  thefe  Things,  (bad  as  they  are)  Terichs  was 
an  Honour  to  his  Country  (confidered  as  a  Heathen  with  fiich 
Difadvantages  as  I  have  often  mentioned)  and  was  poffieffed  of 
fuch  Virtues  as  are  feldom  to  be  met  with  at  prelent. 

Timoleon,  the  excellent  Timoleon,  one  of  the  beft  Men 
we  find  in  Hiftory,  is  blamed  by  his  Hiftorian  Tlutarch ,  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  People  of  Sicily  to  put  the  Wife  and  Daughter  of  !ce~ 
tas  to  Death,  whom  they  facrificed  to  the  Manes  of  the  Wife, 
and  Sifter,  and  Son  of  TDion,  whom  that  Villain  Icetas  had  cau- 
fed  to  be  drowned  :  As  alfo  for  the  Death  of  Euthymus ,  who 
fuffered  for  a  Raillery  he  is  reported  to  have  made  upon  Corinth ; 
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*  See  Plutarch  in  his  Life. 
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upon  which,  the  Hiftorian  obferves,  that  Men  are  more  irritated 
by  Railleries,  than  by  real  Injuries ;  for  Timoleon  had  pardoned 
feme  of  the  latter. 

T  h  e  next  we  fhall  take  Notice  of,  is  the  elder  Cato,  that  rigid 
Cenfor  of  Rome ;  whole  Pretenfions  to  perfedt  Virtue  were  fo 
great,  and  who  in  effedt,  had  a  great  Share  of  it :  But  there  are 
feme  Circmnftances  in  his  Condudt,  which  are  very  remote  from 
the  Idea  we  ought  to  have  of  Perfedtion. 

Having  met  one  Day  a  certain  Roman ,  who  had  procured 
the  Condemnation  of  a  Man  who  had  been  a  Perfonal  Enemy 
to  his  Father,  lately  dead;  Cato  ran  to  him  and  embraced  him, 
and  with  Tranlport  faid,  “  Thele  are  proper  Sacrifices  to  the 
“  Manes  of  a  dead  Parent!  ’Tis  better  by  far,  to  offer  them  the 

Condemnation  and  Tears  of  their  Enemies,  than  to  Sacrifice 
“  the  ehoiceft  Vidtims!” 

There  are  feme  other  Matters  highly  blameable  in  this  Ceil- 
for’s  Morals :  He  gave  all  his  Men-fervants  Leave  to  have  crimi¬ 
nal  Conversation  at  a  particular  Time  with  his  Women-Servants, 
for  a  certain  Piece  of  Money,  to  prevent  their  running  out,  and 
to  keep  them  at  Home  to  their  Duty.  And  himfelf,  in  his  Old 
Age,  was  very  deficient  in  Point  of  Chaflity.  Although  this  Per- 
fenage  was  of  that  Sort  of  Men,  who  contributed  to  the  railing 
of  Rome  to  that  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  in  which  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared,  by  their  Frugality,  Honefty,  difinterefted  Temper,  Con- 
dud}:,  and  Bravery,  in  fine,  by  many  other  eminent  Qualities, 
and  had  done  Signal  Services  for  his  Country;  yet  we  lee  how 
he  failed  in  feme  very  weighty  Parts  of  true  Virtue.  And  befides 
this,  there  hardly  ever  was  a  Man  who  was  not  a  profefied  Phi- 
lofopher,  (for  they  had  a  Privilege  to  be  Singular)  and  a  Reclufe 
from  the  World,  who  had  ever  a  more  Singular  Sett  of  Notions ; 
of  which  i  will  briefly  mention  three  or  four  :  He  always  made 
it  his  Endeavour,  to  let  his  Domefticks  together  by  the  Ears, 
that  they  might  not  join  in  too  clofe  Friendlhip  to  deceive  him  ; 
this  was  far  from  a  Moral  Maxim.  It  was  his  Opinion,  that 
when  Slaves,  Horfes,  or  Oxen,  were  old,  or  fick,  and  no 
more  fir  for  Service,  they  ought  to  be  fold ;  this  was  not  a  Sign 
of  Good-nature  or  Humanity;  accordingly  Rlutarch,  (who  was 
Indeed  himfelf  a  rnoft  worthy  Perfcn,)  finds  Fault  with  this,  and 
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lays,  Whatever  has  been  ferviceable,  ought  to  be  kept  and  taken 
all  poflible  Care  of,  out  of  Gratitude. — -  Another  of  his  odd  No¬ 
tions  was,  that  a  fat  Man  could  never  be  of  any  great  Ufe  to  his 
Country  ;  and  there  were  two  Things  which  he  judg'd  entirely 
wrong,  which  were,  to  trud  a  Woman  with  a  Secret,  and  to  go 
by  Water  when  one  can  go  by  Land,  Ladly,  he  tiled  to  fay, 
That  he  thought  it  was  very  allowable,  and  no  Ways  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  too  much  Vanity,  for  a  Man  to  fpeak  pompoufly  of 
himfelf,  and  to  give  himfelf  great  Praifes,  when  he  really  had 
performed  noble  and  worthy  Addons. 

These  were  his  mod  remarkable  Notions ;  and  I  have  dwelt 
the  longer  upon  the  peculiar  Genius  and  Dilpofition  of  this  Ro¬ 
man,  becaufe  he  has  been  often  fpoken  of  in  many  Books  as  a 
per  fed  Pattern  of  true  Virtue. 

Philopoemen,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  a  Man  of  many 
Virtues  and  *  Accomplifhments,  yet  was  not  exempt  from  Faults 
in  Morality  ;  for  he  gave  fo  great  a  Loole  to  his  Revenge,  upon 
fome  Dilpleafure  from  his  Citizens,  that  he  endeavoured  to  excite 
Lome  Parts  under  the  Government  of  his  Country,  to  rebel  a- 
gaind  it. 

But  what  lhall  we  fay  of  Virtue  merely  Human,  unaflided  by 
Grace,  when  we  find  a  Defed  even  in  f  Phocions  Charader,  one  of 
the  bed  Men,  in  all  Refpeds,  amongd  the  Greeks?  Yet,  fuch 
there  is,  as  Plutarch  tells  us ;  for  we  find  in  that  Hidorian,  that  this 
illudrious  Athenian ,  having  undertaken  to  defend  a  Man  accufed 
of  fome  Crime,  and  who  deferved  Punilhment,  his  Friends  re* 
proached  him  for  fo  doing;  upon  which  he  anfwered,  Thofe  who 
are  really  Good,  need  no  Defender,  but  thofe  who  are  other- 
wife,  are  in  want  of  Protedion.  Surely  this  Sentiment,  howe¬ 
ver  true,  ought  never  to  have  been  a  Foundation  for  the  Virtuous 
Phocion  to  have  aded  upon?  For  if  Men  are  vicious,  let  them 
differ  for  it,  and  not  let  the  Good  fhield  them  from  Danger. 

Nor  will  it  caufe  lefs  Surprife,  when  we  confider  the  younger 
Cato's  Charader,  to  find,  that  He,  who  was  judly  edeemed  the 
mod  virtuous  Man  in  Rome ,  fliould  dill  be  fo  imperfed.  I  Ipeak 

*  See  Chap.  II.  and  III. 

T  See  Chap.  II.  IV.  and  V. 
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sot  of  his  Pride  ihewn  in  his  want  of  Patience  under  Misfortunes, 
which  he  manifefted  by  killing  himfelf,  for  that  Error  he  had  in 
common  with  many  more ;  but  there  are  other  Parts  of  his  Cha- 
radter  which  will  not  (land  the  Teft. 

He  was  chofen  Tribune  of  the  People;  and  as  thofe  Magi¬ 
strates  were  generally  watchful  upon  the  Behaviour  of  the  Con- 
fills,  (particularly  a  Man  of  his  Stricftnefs,  we  may  be  lure  would 
not  fail,)  he  had  obferv’d,  that  much  Money  had  been  diftributed 
to  the  People,  to  influence  them  in  their  Votes  to  eledt  Murena 
and  Silanus  for  the  Confullhip  :  Cato ,  upon  this,  afiembled  the 
People,  and  reprimanded  them  for  their  Corruption,  and  ended 
his  Difcourfe  with  a  folemn  Oath,  that  he  would  feverely  profe- 
cute  thofe  Confuls  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  infamous  Bribe¬ 
ry,  be  they  any  Perfons  whatfoever ;  but  he  excepted  at  the  fame 
time  Silanus ,  his  Broth er-in- Law  ;  and  accordingly  he  accus’d 
Murena ,  one  of  the  Conluls,  and  let  Silanus  enjoy  his  Dignity 
peaceably,  for  the  Sake  of  the  Relation.* 

Wa  s  this  conformable  to  the  conftant  Integrity  of  Cato's  Life 
in  other  Matters?  Was  it  not  moft  unjuft  Partiality  ? 

Nor  can  we  excufe  his  Condudt  in  regard  to  his  Wife  Mar¬ 
cia  ;  the  Cafe  was  fo  remarkable,  that  I  muft  relate  it  as  I  find  it 
in  ! 'Plutarch . 

Quintus  Hortenfius,  a  moft  intimate  Friend  of  Cato's ,  came 
to  him  one  Day,  and  told  him  that  the  Friendfhip  he  had  for 
him,  made  him  moft  earneftly  defire  to  be  fome  Way  or  other 
ally ’d  to  his  Family  ;  he  therefore  begg’d  of  him  to  let  him  have 
his  Daughter,  who  was  then  married  to  Bibulus ,  and  who  had 
had  two  Children  by  him,  which  was  a  Proof  of  her  Fertility, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  a  mind  co  breed  by  her :  He  told  him 
this  might  feem  ftrange  at  firft  Sight;  but,  upon  Confideration, 
it  would  be  found  very  rational,  and  ufeful  to  the  Republick,  that 
a  young  and  virtuous  Woman  fhould  not  omit  bringing  forth  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fhe  ought  not  to  burthen  her  Husband 
by  flocking  him  with  more  than  he  cared  for,  or  could  conveni¬ 
ently  bring  up  ;  that  by  communicating  Wives  to  Men  of  Worth,  it 
would  be  a  Means  to  multiply  and  propagate  Virtue.  But  if  Bi- 


*  Plut.  in  the  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica, 
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Mus  was  fo  fond  of  his  Wife  that  he  could  not  part  with  her  for 
ever,  he  promis’d  faithfully  to  reftore  her  when  he  Ihouid  have 
had  a  Child  by  her;  and  by  this  Means  Cato  and  he  fhould  be 
more  clofely  united.  To  all  thefe  Reafons,  Cato  anfwer’d,  That 
he  ihouid  be  very  glad  of  his  Alliance,  but  that  he  wonder’d  he 
ihouid  ask  for  his  Daughter,  who  was  already  married.  Horten - 
fins  upon  this,  finding  1  iiippofe  by  this  Anlwer  that  Cato  was 
not  fo  averfe  to  his  Scheme,  told  him  pi  ainly.  That  it  was  His 
Wife  Marcia  that  he  really  requeiled  him  to  let  him  have,  who 
was  ftill  young  enough  to  have  Children,  for  fhe  was  then  ac¬ 
tually  with  Child.  Cato,  obferving  the  Pafiion  of  Horten fits , 
kindly  told  him,  That  he  readily  confented  to  his  Requeft ;  but 
that  he  muft  alfo  have  the  Confent  of  the  Lady’s  Father:  When 
he  was  come,  Cato  and  he  folemnly,  by  a  formal  Contract,  deli¬ 
vered  Marcia  to  Hortenfius .  And  iome  Years  after,  upon  the 
Death  of  that  Roman ,  he  again  took  Marcia  to  Wife,  who  was 
left  a  rich  Widow. 

Was  this  like  the  Purity  requifite  in  a  Man  truly  virtuous  ? 
What  could  be  more  abominable,  than  thus  to  lend  a  Wife,  and 
take  her  again,  polluted  by  another  Man  ?  And  as  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinion,  of  its  being  a  Cuftom  at  Rome  to  lend  Wives,  the 
beft  Commentators  are  clear  as  to  the  contrary:  Mr.  cDacier 
particularly,  and  our  owfr  Countryman  Mr.  Rennet ,  have  fhewn 
there  was  no  fuch  thing.  Befides,  had  it  been  a  Cuftom,  fliould 
fuch  a  Philofopher  as  Cato  have  done  a  Thing  fo  contrary  (in  my 
Opinion)  to  all  natural  Ideas  of  Chaftity  ?  He  that  was  always 
fo  fingular  in  Virtue  in  other  Matters  !  But  the  Surprife  Cato  was 
in  at  Hortenjius’s  Requeft,  plainly  makes  it  appear,  that  it  was 
not  a  Cuftom  eftabiifh’d  at  Rome . 

And  now  I  am  upon  this  Species  of  Imperfection,  I  mean 
want  of  Purity  and  Chaftity  ;  I  muft  take  notice,  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Socrates  and  his  Difciple  Rlato ,  fo  juftly  renown’d  for 
their  other  Virtues,  have  been  tax’d  by  feveral  eminent  Men 
with  having  had  Ideas  and  Sentiments  not  anfwerable  to  the  Pu¬ 
rity  and  Exa&nefs  of  their  Lives  in  other  Particulars,* 

I  have 

*  I  know  that  another  T urn  Is  given  to  this  by  very  able  W riters,  who  tell  us  that 
thefe  Sentiments  of  Socrates ,  which  I  fpeak  of,  were  ironically  to  correct  Vice  ;  Be  it 

fo 
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I  have  already,  in  another  Place,  related  ‘Dion's  Failure,  in  con- 
fenting  to  the  Death  of  Heraclides ,  of  which  he  much  repented; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  effential  Fault  we  can  find  in  his  Charac¬ 
ter:  but  flill  it  is  a  Hindrance  to  our  pronouncing  him  Perfect. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  made  it  evident,  that  even  the  beft  Per- 
fons  amongft  the  Heathens  were  deficient  in  fomething  or  other: 
I  could  bring  many  more  Examples  of  this,  but  I  imagine  thofe 
already  produc’d,  will  fuffice  to  prove  what  1  have  advanc’d  on 
this  Head.  A  great  Poet  of  our  own  Nation  has  well  exprefs’d  in 
fome  meafure  what  I  have  been  faying,  in  the  following  beautiful 
Lines  ;  which  to  relieve  the  Mind  of  the  Reader,  I  fhall  here  ill¬ 
icit;  • 

The  Son  of  Mars  re  due  d  the  trembling  Swains , 

And  fpread  his  Empire  o'er  the  difiant  Plains : 

But  yet  the  Sabines  violated  Charms , 

Ob  fear'd  the  Glory  of  his  rifing  Arms . 

Numa  the  Rights  of  flrifl  Religion  knew , 

On  ev'ry  Altar  laid  the  Incenfe  due ; 

Unskill'd  to  dart  the  pointed  Spear , 

Or  lead  the  forward  Touth  to  noble  War. 

Stern  Brutus  was  with  too  much  Horror  good. 

Holding  his  Fafces,  fain' d  with  filial  Blood. 

Fabius  was  wife ,  but  with  Excefs  of  Care  • 

He  fav'd  his  Country ,  but  prolonged  the  War . 

While  Decius,  Paulus,  Curius  greatly  fought ; 

And  by  their  flrifl  Examples  taught , 

How  wild  Pefires  Jhould  be  contr oil'd. 

And  how  much  brighter  Virtue  was  than  Gold ; 

They  fcarce  their  fwelling  Thirfi  of  Fame  could  hide ; 

And  boafied  Poverty ,  with  too  much  Pride. 

Excefs  in  Touth ,  made  Scipio  lefs  rever'd : 

And  Cato  dying ,  feem'd  to  own ,  he  fear'd. 

Julius  with  Honour  tam'd  Romefr  foreign  Foes  : 

But  Patriots  fell ,  e'er  the  P)i£lator  rofe. 


fo  ;  but,  iri  my  Opinion,  there  is  a  Modefty  requir’d,  in  correcting  Immodefly  ;  and 
the  Manner  of  Reforming  fome  Vices,  may  be  as  defiructive  almoft  as  the  Vices  thera- 
felves  ;  of  which  Juvenal  is  a  Proof. 

And 


o 
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And  while  with  Clemency  Auguftus  reign' d. 

The  Monarch  was  ador'd ,  the  City  chain'd . 

JVith  juji eft  Honour  be  their  Merits  drefs'd. 

But  be  their  Failings  too  confefs'd. 

Their  Virtue ,  like  their  Tyberhr  Flood 
Rolling  its  Courfe ,  defign'd  the  Country's  Good: 

But  oft  the  Torrent's  too  impetuous  Speedy 
From  the  low  Earth  tore  fome  polluting  FVeed: 

'  And  with  the  Blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran 
Some  viler  Bart ,  fome  Tinfture  of  the  Man .  Prior-. 

Our  next  Bufinefs  is  to  fhew,  that  the  Heathens  were  Strangers 
to  feveral  Virtues  abfolutely  commanded  by  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  which  indeed  will  appear  a  neceffary  Confequence  of  their 
raiferable  J  Situation,  as  to  Religion,  and  the  Uncertainty  of  their 
Moral  Syftem. 

Those  Virtues  that  they  wanted,  are  principally  thefe  Three  : 
Univerfal  Benevolence;  an  Inclination  to  Forgive  their  Enemies, 
and  a  Difpofition  to  do  them  Good;  and,  laftly,  a  true  Patience 
in  bearing  Misfortunes  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  When  thefe 
are  thoroughly  confider’d,  we  lliail  proceed  to  remark,  wherein 
thofe  Virtues  were  deficient,  which  they  did  manifeft :  This  will 
be  done,  by  obferving  the  wrong  Sources  from  whence  they 
flow’d,  and  that  the  want  of  one  Virtue  more  deftroy’d  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  real  Merit  of  thofe  they  had. 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  an  univerfal  Good-will  to 
Mankind,  thaifa  *  Certainty  that  we  all  fpring  from  the  fame  Ori¬ 
gin  ;  and  that  treating  each  other  as  the  Offspring  of  one  Com¬ 
mon  Father,  created  by  the  fame  All-powerful  and  All-bountiful 

t  Upon  this  Head  let  us  take  notice  of  what  Cicero  fays  of  the  Philofophers  • —  hftfuid 
eft  igitur ,  dixerit  fthtis,  in  '’Jure  i  nr  an  do  P  num  iratum  timemus  Jovem  ?  at  hoc  quidam  com¬ 
mune  eft  omnium  Philofophorum  non  eorum  moda ,  qui  Deum .  nihil  habere  ipfitm  negotii  dicunt , 
&  nihil  exhibere  alteri ,  fed  eorum  etiam ,  qui  Deum  femper  agere  aliquid  &  moliri  volunt ,  nun - 
quam  irafti  Deum  nec  nocere .  —  Thus  they  took  away  the  Suppofition,  that  the  Deity 
concern’d  itfelf  in  punifhing  Crimes. 

*  The  Chriftian  Religion  teaches  us  all  to  look  upon  and  treat  each  other- as  if  we 
were  really  of  one  family,  and  of  one  Father,  (as  we  are  indeed  originally,)  and,  in 
fhort,  to  add  in  all  refpedds  as  if  we  thought  our  Intereft  were  the  fame  :  The  Heathen 
Syftems,  both  Religious  and  Moral,  can  at  heft  but  make  us  ufe  one  another  like  fami¬ 
liar  Acquaintance,  whofe  Intereft 'however  is  different.. 

Being*. 
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Being,  will  pleale  the  Deity,  and  afiuredly  intitle  us  to  immortal 
Rewards. 

These  Motives  were  wanting  to  the  Ancients;  becaufe,  as 
their  Religion  was  doubtful  and  uncertain,  fo  was  the  Account  of 
their  Creation  and  firft  Being  in  the  World,  as  various  and  fub- 
jed:  to  Difpute :  How  many  monftrous  abfurd  Accounts,  contra- 
didory  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  common  fenfe,  had  they  of 
this  Matter  ! 

Some  Famil  ies,  and  iome  Nations,  pretended  to  derive  their 
Being  from  the  Gods  and  Demi-gods  of  Antiquity,  and  look'd 
upon  themfelves,  for  that  Reafon,  as  if  they  were  of  another  Spc* 
cies  from  the  Common  of  Mankind :  And  particularly 

That  Thread  of  Nations ,  that  Almighty  Rome, 

Which  comprehended  in  her  wide  Empire's  Bounds , 

All  under  Heaven ,  — - 

is  well  known  to  have  afcrib’d  her  Origin  to  the  Son  of  the  Cy¬ 
prian  Goddefs;  and,  not  content  with  that,  her  Alliance  with 
Heaven  was  renew'd,  and  her  Rife  more  immediately  deduc’d 
from  Mars ,  the  God  of  War.  And  to  come  to  private  Families, 
Ctffari  in  the  Funeral  Oration  of  his  Aunt  Julia ,  tells  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  great  Elegance  of  Expreflion  — -  Amit te  mete  Julias 
Mate  mum  genus  ab  Regibus  orttim ,  Ratermim  cum  T)is  Im- 
mortalibus  conjunct  urn  eft  ;  nam  ab  Anco  Marcio  funt  Reges , 
quo  nomine  flit  Mater  :  a  Venere  Julii,  cujus  gent  is  familia  eft 
noftra  ;  eft  ergo  in  genere  &  fanflitas  Regum ,  qui  plurirnum  inter 
homines  pollent ,  &  cteremonia  Heorum ,  quorum  ipfi  in  Roteftate 
funt  Reges.  Sueton.  in  Jul.Cxfar.  “  My  Aunt,  (fays  he)  by  her 
“  Mother,  derives  her  Origin  from  Kings;  and  by  her  Father 
“  file  claims  her  Defcent  from  the  immortal  Gods:  for  her  Mo- 
“  ther  was  both  of  the  Name  and  Family  of  Ancus  Marches ; 
44  and  the  Julii ,  from  whom  We  fprung,  have  Venus  for  the 
4t  Founder  of  their  Race:  Thus  our  Houle  may  juftly  boaft, 
44  that  Kings,  whofe  facred  Majefty  is  in  high  Veneration  a- 
“  mongft  Men,  and  the  Gods  themfelves,  who  are  Rulers  over 
64  Kings,  have  join’d  to  raife  its  Glory  ! 


Such 
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Such  Notions  as  thcfe  mud  make  Men  not  look  with  that 
Brotherly  Affe&ion  upon  the  whole  j  Human  Race,  as  they 
might  have  been  prompted  to  have  done,  had  they  had  the  fame 
Reafons  that  we  have. 

From  thefe,  and  many  other  Arguments  of  equal  Force,  we 
may  conclude,  that  true  Motives  to  general  Benevolence  were 
not  amongft  them. 

This  appears  by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Hiftorians;  for  the 
great  and  vehement  AfTe&ion  they  had  for  their  Countries,  made 
them  aim  at  the  Aggrandizement  of  them  at  the  Expence  of  the 
Liberty,  Profperity  and  Felicity  of  all  other  Nations. 

This  is  evident  in  a  Thoufand  Xnftances  ;  for  the  Romans , 
as  has  been  feveral  times  obferv’d,  made  Conqueft  their  conftant 
Maxim,  and  look’d  upon  the  reft  of  the  World  as  born  their 
Slaves,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  And,  to  flop  one  Mo¬ 
ment,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  not  only  they  thought  thern- 
felves  fuperior  in  Power  to  all  Mankind,  but  in  every  thing  elfe 
which  they  valu’d ;  as  Virtue,  Bravery,  Magnanimity,  &c.  and 
this  put  them  upon  defpifing  all  the  World,  as  being  much  be¬ 
neath  them  : 

A  Senator  of  Rome,  whilft  Rome  furviv'd , 

Would  not  have  match'd  his  Daughter  with  a  King.  Cat  o-. 

And  in  Truth,  what  could  be  more  capable  of  infpiring  this 
haughty  Spirit,  than  for  each  Senator,  each  Ratrician  of  any  Note, 
tho’  all  of  the  fame  Rank  at  Rome,)  to  be  courted  by  the  Mo- 
uarchs  and  Princes  of  the  World,  who  were  proud  of  having 

*  This  Deficiency  in  general  Benevolence  to  the  whole  Human  Species  was  very 
evident  in  that  cruel  Ufage  of  thofe  poor  Men  at  Rome ,  who  were  train’d  up  to  fight 
with  each  other,  or  with  wild  Beafts  in  their  Amphitheatre,  and  who  becaufe  they 
were  not  Romans ,  were  beheld  with  Satisfaction  by  the  whole  People  of  that  haughty 
Republick,  expiring  in  the  greateft  Agonies,  or  all  covered  over  with  ghaftly  Wounds  ! 
And  even  Cicero  (that  excellent  Moraiift)  fails  in  that  Point  ;  for  he  does  not  (as  Mr. 
Addifon  has  obferv’d  in  his  Spectators,)  fpeak  of  that  Cuftom  with  all  the  Horror  it  de- 
ferves.  —  Whether  our  Prize-Fighting,  our  Boxing-Matches,  our  Cudgel-Playing, 
our  Cock-Fighting,  our  Throwing  at  Cocks,  nay  even  our  Horfe- Racing  and  Hunt¬ 
ing,  (which  certainly  are  great  Torments  and  Fatigues  to  Horfes,  Dogs,  and  the  poor 
Animal  which  is  purfu’d,)  are  agreeable  to  Humanity  or  Benevolence  to  the  Animal 
Creation,  I  leave  to  the  Determination  of  our  niceft  Cafuifb. 

S  f  each 
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each  great  Roman  for  a  Protestor*  and  were  frequently  feen  in 
Rome ,  foiliciting  the  great  Ones  of  that  proud  City  to  efpoufe 
their  Caufe  upon  any  Difficulties  or  Difputes  with  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  (as  ‘Ptolemy  and  Jugurtha  ?)  Could  this  fail  of  giving  the  Ro¬ 
mans  an  Idea  of  Power  and  Pre-eminence,  and  of  their  great  Supe¬ 
riority  of  Situation  ?  And  how  natural  was  it  for  them  to  attri¬ 
bute  thefe  Fruits  of  their  great  Succeffes  to  their  high  Excellence, 
of  Virtue  ? 

But  to  return:  We  obferve  that  the  Greeks ,  altho’  they  had 
receiv’d  Provocations  from  th  zPerfians,  yet  That  could  not  war¬ 
rant  in  a  virtuous  People  the  Hatred  and  Contempt  which  they 
always  manifefted  for  them,  and  for  all  others  whom  they  call’d 
Barbarians ,  under  which  Title  the  Romans  defpis’d  all  but  the 
Greeks ;  and  both  People  had  always  Slaves  of  thofe  Nations  to 
lerve  them:  of  which  a  publick  Trade  was  made  by  Men  who 
gain’d  a  Maintenance  by  buying  and  felling  them,  (they  had  be¬ 
sides  feveral  taken  in  War,)*'  juft  as  our  Planters  make  ufe  of  the 
Negroes,  tho’  in  a  Manner  far  more  cruel  and  barbarous  than  the 
f  Ancient  Heathens;  but  amongft  them,  as  well  as  amongft  the 
Planters,  it  was  a  great  Deficiency  as  to  general  Benevolence. 

This  want  of  an  univerfal  Good-will  to  all  Mankind,  natu¬ 
rally  leads  Men  to  an  Ayerfenefs  to  Forgivenefs  of  Enemies;  for 
when  Men  are  not  taught  to  look  upon  the  whole  Human  Spe¬ 
cies  as  fo  many  Parts  of  one  great  Body,  all  related  to  each  other, 
they  cannot  be  fo  apt  to  cramp  their  own  Paftions  to  prevent  in¬ 
juring  others ;  befides,  there  were  no  general  Rules  which  could 
inforce  this  Virtue:  Of  all  the  Philosophers,  there  is  none  who 
more  pofitively  and  clearly  talks  againft  Revenge  than  Plato  ; 

*  See  Terence  and  Plautus’;  Comedies. 

f  As  to  the  T reatment  of  Slaves  among  the  Romans ,  it  was  certainly  incomparably 
better  than  that  of  the  Negroes  among  our  Planters ;  for  it  was  a  common  Cuffom  with 
them  (befides  ufing  them  humanely  during  their  Servitude)  to  fet  them  free,  and  then 
they  were  called  Lihertl :  and  thefe  were  fuch  as  thofe  .Romans  who  were  eminent  for 
Learning  (as  Cicero ,  Pliny-,  &c.)  made  ufe. of,  to  read  to  them,  and  digeft  their  Works ; 
(as  Cicero's  Tyro  :)  In  fine,  they  became  great  Favourites,  and  many  of  them  fhew’d  great 
F idelity  and  Gratitude  to  their  Patrons ;  and  in  Procefs  of  T ime  fuch  Men  as  thefe  govern’d 
the  Roman  Empire  under  weak  Emperors,  as  Claudius ,  &c.  and  abus’d  their  Power. 
But  in  the  beft  Times  the  Romans  by  this  Method  of  Freeing  the  Slaves,  increafed  the 
Number  of  Citizens  and  the  Strength  of  Rome :  Particularly  fee  Cicero's  Letters,  Book  3. 
adFamil.  wherein  he  recommends  feveral  F reed-men  {Lihertl)  to  the  Favour  of  fome 
great  Man,  and  fpeaks  very  honourably  of  them* 
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bur  then  he  does  it  in  a  great  meafitre,  by  ihewing  the  ill  Cenfe- 
quences  of  it  as  to  Society,  which  is  not  the  only  ftrong  Mo¬ 
tive  to  Forgivenefs,  nor  is  it  of  Force  enough  to  eftabliih  the 
Maxim ;  for  where  there  is  not  a  general  Benevolence,  the  Care 
of  Society  cannot  be  very  great, 

The  Love  of  their  Country,  indeed,  will  make  them  have  a 
Regard  to  That  particular  Society  they  are  born  amongft  :  but 
fuppofe  a  Man  is  not  affeded  with  that  Love,  (at  leaft  upon  par- 
cular  Occafions,)  what  Motive  then  is  there? 

Accordingly,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  all  Anti¬ 
quity  we  have  not  any  Inftance  (at  leaft  I  cannot  recoiled:  any) 
of  the  Heathens  Forgiving  of  Enemies,*  but  only  in  fitch  Caies 
where  their  Country  was  concern’d,  and  would  have  been  inju¬ 
red  by  their  Revenge ;  that  is,  they  p'ardoned  their  Enemies  as 
Fellow-Citizens,  not  as  Fellow- Creatures.  The  brightcft  Exam¬ 
ples  we  have  of  it  are  in  Phocion  and  Dion  ;  but  if  we  examine 
clofely  the  Circumftances  of  the  Matter,  we  fhall  find  it  proceed¬ 
ed  from  a  Love  of  their  Country ;  the  latter  efpecially  had  im¬ 
bibed  his  Notions  from  ‘Plato’ s  Inftrudions. 

But  fuppofing  Plato’s  Philofophy  to  have  gone  upon  the 
purefl  Motives,  it  could  not  be  fo  univerfally  affeding  ;  for  eve¬ 
ry  great  Man  did  not  embrace  it,  nor  could  chat  or  any  other 
Dodrine  have  the  binding  obligatory  EfFed  that  Revelation  muff 
have,  becaufe  it  had  nothing  to  vouch  its  Truth  but  the  Strength 
of  Human  Reafon ;  which  I  hope  none  will  think  equal  to  the 
reveal’d  Will  of  the  Deity. 

In  a  Word,  where  there  are  not  Views  and  Expedations  of 
Satisfadions  fuperior  to  Thofe  Men  are  to  have  by  indulging  Re¬ 
venge,  (a  Paffion  fo  ftrong,  becaufe  it  has  its  Source  in  immo¬ 
derate  Self-Love,)  Mankind  will  be  fure  to  give  way  to  it,  and 

*  If  any  fuch  can  be  found,  it  muft  be  among  fome  of  the  Philofophers,  who  out 
of  Singularity  of  Temper  may  in  the  dark  have  {tumbled  upon  fome  fhining  Virtue, 
and  taken  it  up  to  defend  and  maintain  its  Excellency  ;  then,  out  of  Pride  and  Vain¬ 
glory,  to  {hew  the  Force  of  their  Tenets,  may  by  their  Practice  have  conquer’d  the 
{tubborn  Paffion  of  Revenge  ;  that  is,  in  fine,  they  made  an  inferior  Paffion  fubmit  to 
a  fuperior  ;  that  this  is  poffible,  appears  from  the  Story  of  Pojfidonius  in  my  firft  Chap¬ 
ter  :  But  fuch  Examples  of  Forgivenefs  (if  any)  are  fo  much  the  Effects  of  a  Particu¬ 
larity  of  Temper,  and  confequently  fo  rare,  that  they  could  not  have  any  general  In¬ 
fluence,  for  this  Reafon  they  have  no  Force  againfi:  my  Syfteim 

S 1  %  indeed 
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indeed  to  all  other  Paffions  of  equal  Force ;  for  this  Reafon, 
where-ever  That  was  not  in  View,  which  I  take  to  be  the  main 
Spring  of  all  the  Heathen  Virtues,  (as  I  fhall  fhew  in  the  Sequel  of 
this  Difcourfe,)  by  which  I  mean  Glory,  Revenge  was  cultiva¬ 
ted :  Therefore  where  Revenge  interfered  with  the  Love  of  their 
Country,  there  it  was  forced  to  give  Way  ;  becaufe  the  Glory 
and  Reputation  which  attended  a  true  Patriot,  was  a  Satisfaction 
by  far  fuperior  to  that  of  indulging  the  other  Paffion :  Befides, 
there  were  fome  Cafes  where  bad  Confequences  to  themfelves 
might  have  attended  a  Profecution  of  Vengeance;  which  Confide- 
ration  might  deter  fome  Men. 

In  confequence  of  this  Way  of  Reafoning,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found,  that  where-ever  thele  Obftacies  were  not  in  the  Way, 
Revenge  was  pur  fil’d,  and  never  bridled  or  conquered  by  any 
Principle,  or  a  fixed  and  certain  Profped:  of  immortal  Rewards* 
by  pleafing  the  Deity,  in  fhewing  rheir  RefpeCt  to  him  by  AT 
feCtion  and  Benevolence  to  their  Fellow-Creatures,  the  Work  of 
his  Hands. 

For  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  thefe  true  and  only  Motives  of  unlimited  and  gene¬ 
ral  Forgivenefs  ;  and  accordingly  w7e  find  all  their  bed  Men  faul¬ 
ty  in  this  Point,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d  of  fome  of  them,  and7 
out  of  whom  I  fhall  now  only  bring  one  of  the  greateft  Philoib- 
phers,  and  one  of  the  mod  accomplifh’d  Men  of  Antiquity  as 
an  Indance,  and  that  is  *  Cicero. 

The  ill  Ufage  he  met  with  from  that  unworthy  Roman ,  Clo* 
dins ,  is  well  enough  know7n,  his  Exile  and  all  his  Misfortunes,, 
and  after  that,  his  glorious  Recal  from  that  undeferved  Banifh; 
ment,  and  his  Reindatement  in  his  former  Dignity ;  all  this  the 
Learned  are  diffidently  acquainted  with :  Here  was  a  noble  Op¬ 
portunity  for  exercifing  the  Virtue  of  Forgivenefs,  by  receiving, 
Clodius  into  his  Favour,  and  trying  to  turn  him  to  Good  by  his* 

*  We.do  not  find  in  the  Book  of  Offices ,  written  by  that  great  Man,  (one  of  the 
mod  exadt  and  fulleft  Treatifes  of  Moral  Duties  of  the  Heathens,)  that  he  lays  down 
any  Rules  for  an  unlimited  and  total  Forgivenefs  of  Enemies  of  all  Kinds,  nor  of  the 
greateft  Injuries  whatfoever  ;  much  lefs.-ol  Loving  and  doing  Good  to  them.  And  in¬ 
deed  if  we  conftder  the  Matter  in  a  true  Light,  as  they  had  no  Motive  from  an  un¬ 
doubted  Svftem  of  Morality,  it  could  not  rationally  be  expe&ed  from  them. 


Tender- 
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Tendernefs  and  friendly  Treatment  !  But  how  did  this  Philofo- 
pher  behave  ?  He  who  was  inftrudted  in  ‘Plato's  Maxims,  and 
who  has  himfelf  given  luch  excellent  Precepts  upon  moft  Sub¬ 
jects  ?  Why,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol ,  and  pull’d  down  all  the 
TribunltianTdo\zs  Clodius  had  hung  up  there,  according  to  Cu- 
ftom  ;  which  was  as  greaCa  Mark  of  Virnlency  and  Defire  of  Re¬ 
venge  as  he  could  give  ;  for  it  was  putting  a  terrible  Affront  up¬ 
on  his  Enemy,  by  endeavouring  to  annul  and  make  void  what¬ 
ever  had  been  done  by  Clodius ,  and  eftablifbed  into  a  Law  in  his 
Tribunefhip,  which  was  what  thole  Tables  contain’d,  and  the 
Reafon  why  they  were  hung  up  in  the  Capitol:  And  accordingly 
we  find  the  ftriCt  and  judicious  Cato ,  tho’  a  particular  Friend  of 
Cicero's,  blam’d  him  for  this,  as  a  violent  and  unjuft  Action. 

And  we  may  farther  obferve  in  all  thofe  Letters  wherein  Ci¬ 
cero  fpeaks  of  Clodius ,  with  what  Bitternefs  he  mentions  him  ; 
lo  the  fame  thing  may  be  taken  notice  of  in  his  Conduct  to¬ 
wards  Antony ,  againft  whom  he  expreffes  great  Refentment  and 
Hatred  in  fome  of  his  Epiftles,  and  in  thofe  famous  Orations 
which  are  term’d  Thilippicks. 

I  t  is  true,  thefe  were  both  bad  Men,  the  former  efpecially, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  many  cruel  Actions  againft  this  Orator ; 
but  the  greater  their  Demerits  were,  the  more  criminal  was  their 
Condudt,  the  greater  would  have  been  Cicero's  Virtue  in  forgive- 
ing  them  ;  but  as  the  Pretence  of  the  Publick  Good  gave  him  a 
Colour  for  his  Proceedings,  he  gave  an  uncontroul’d  Loofe  to  his 
Paffion. 

I  could  bring  many  more  Initances  of  this  Nature,  but  I  ima¬ 
gine  this  will  lufftce. 

But  fuppofing  that  we  could  find  amongft  the  Ancients  (which 
we  cannot,)  a  Difpofition  to  forgive  Enemies,  and  Precepts  to* 
that  Purpofe,  upon  1'uch  Motives  as  Chriftians  are  taught ;  where 
is  there  in  all  the  Heathen  Philofophy,  or  in  all  their  PraCtice, 
fuch  a  noble,  fb  divine  a  Rule  as  this,  delivered  down  to  us  by 
our  heavenly  Legiflator !  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  faid, 
(that  is,  in  th tjewijh  Law,)  Thou  jhalt  love  thy  Neighbour ,  and 
hate  thine  Enemy  :  —  But  I  fay  unto  you ,  love  your  Enemies  ; 
blefs  them  that  curfe  you  ♦  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ,  and 
pray  for  them  which  defpitefully  ufe  you  and  perfecute  you  — 

.  ,  ’  And 
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And  feme  Verfcs  before  this  ;  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
faid ,  an  Eye  for  an  Eye ,  and  a  Tooth  for  a  Tooth  :  —  But  I  fay 
unto  you,  that  ye  ref  ft  not  Evil ;  but  whofoever  jhall  finite  thee 
on  thy  right  .Cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  alfo\  —  And  if  any 
Man  jhall  fue  thee  at  the  Law ,  and  take  away  thy  Coat ,  let 
him  have  thy  Cloak  alfo.  — —  And  whofoever  Jhall  compel  thee  to 
go  a  Mile ,  go  with  him  twain .  — -  St.  Matthew,  Chap .  y. 

I  defy  any  Man  to  fhew  me  in  any  other  Syftern  of  Morality, 
any  Precepts  which  come  up  to  the  Sublimity  of  thefe. 

And  let  no  one  fay  they  are  above  Human  Nature;  for  there 
are  many  Examples  amongft  the  Primitive  Chriftians,  of  their  be¬ 
ing  put  fully  into  Practice  ;  and  they -are  indeed  only  a  natural 
Gradation  and  Afcent  from  all  the  other  Precepts  of  our  holy 
Religion. 

W  h  a  t,  in  effeCt,  can  oblige  Mankind,  upon  every  Occafion, 
thus  to  conquer  their  fmbborn  Nature,  and  bend  it  to -what  mull: 
naturally  caufe  ReluCtance ;  that  is,  the  loving  of  thofe  who  have 
cruelly  injured  us  ;  what  can  bring  this  about,  but  a  fixed  and 
certain  ProfpeCt  of  immortal  Rewards,  of  eternal  and  ineffable 
Joys  and  Satisfactions  in  ftore,  to  crown  thofe  who  for  the  Sake 
of  their  Creator  fhall  have  thus  trampled  upon  Human  Frailty, 
and  by  that  Means  have  drawn  nearer  to  Perfection  ?  Befides, 
whoever  confiders  this  Matter  in  its  true  Light,  muff:  be  con¬ 
vinc’d  that  this  fingle  Circumftance  of  our  being  taught  to  look 
upon  this  Life  only  as  aPaffage  into  another,  muff:  naturally  make 
us  get  the  better  of  all  unwarrantable  earthly  Sentiments,  and 
conquer  the  moft  rebellious  Paffions,  did  we  but  aCt  fuitably  to 
our  Principles. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  whole  Courfe  of 
this  Work,  that  the  Heathens  could  not  have  the  Incitements  to 
any  Virtues,  fo  ftrong  as  we  have,  much  left  to  This,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  ftill  more  clearly,  when  we  confider  the  Motives  of  thofe 
Virtues  which  are  remarkable  amongft  the  Ancients:  For  in  ma¬ 
ny  Places,  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  great  Reafons  we  have  to 
excite  us  to  general  Benevolence,  which  They  could  not  have. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  other  Two  Virtues  in  which  they 
are  deficient,  will  hold  true  in  this  we  are  about  to  examine. 


That 
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That  the  f  Heathens  were  not  wanting  in  Courage  and  For¬ 
titude,  two  Branches  of  Magnanimity,  has  been  ihewn  in  that 
Chapter  where  I  treat  of  that  Subject;  but  that  they  had  not  that 
Patience  in  bearing  Misfortunes,  which  can  fpring  only  from  plea- 
fing  and  certain  Views  of  Futurity,  is,  I  think  clear,  from  their 
conftant  Maxim  of  Killing  themlelves  when  they  fell  into  a  de- 
fpair  of  having  any  Relburces  in  the  Matters  that  were  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  their  Uneafincfs. 

There  are  inumerable  Inftances  of  this,  in  their  wifeft  and 
beft  Perlons.  I  need  not  bring  Cato,  Brutus ,  *  Atticus,  and 
many  more  as  Examples,  the  Thing  is  well  enough  known. 

And  even  their  greate-ft  Philolophers,  who  have  condemned 
it,  have  put  in  this  Claufe,  that  they  were  to  wait  until  the  Deity 
called  them;  f  but  then  they  pretended  to  be  the  Judges  of  what 
was  to  be  efteemed  a  proper  Call.  It  is  evident,  that  had  they 
had  fuch  Ideas  of  Patience  under  all  Misfortunes  as  our  Religion 
teaches  us,  they  mull  have  thought  it  not  only  a  raft,;  foolift, 
and  unreafonable  A&ion,  but  alfo  a  Mark  of  Weaknefs  and  Impa¬ 
tience  ;  for  furely  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  more 
true  Courage  in  bearing  fuch  untoward,  fuch  fhocking  Accidents  as 
Flelh  is  Heir  to,  than  to  fly  from  them;  and  there  feems  no 
room  for  Hefitatiom. 

+  As  it  will,  I  believe,  appear  by  the  Sequel,  that  Glory  was  their  chief  Motive  .to 
Virtue,  fo  we  may  pronounce,  that  where-ever  That  was  out  of  Sight,  they  fail  "d  in 
every  Point.  Thus  as  Humility  is  requifite  to  bear  Misfortunes  as  they  fhould  be  borne, 
we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  thofe  who  could  be  actuated  by  nothing  but  Pride,  muff 
be  impatient  under  Affli&ions,  whenever  Cuflom,  Education,  or  their  own  irregular 
Fancies  made  them  imagine  it  more  glorious  to  fly  from  Ills,  than  to  Five  heroically  un-* 
der  them. 

*  Plut.  and'-  Corn.  Nepos. 

f  Asa  Proof  of  this,  let  us  fee  what  Cicero  fays  in  his  firfl:  Tufa! an  fhieflion:  Cato 
fie  abiit  e  vita ,  ut  Caufam  moriendi  natlum  fe  effe  gauderet :  vetat  enim  dominant  ilk  in  nobis 
Deus  injujju  bine  nos  fuo  demi grave,  cum  verarn  Caufam  jujfam  Deus  ipfe  dederit ,  ut  tunc 
Socrati,  nunc  Catoni ;  nee  ille ,  medius fidius ,  vir  fapiens ,  Lcetus  ex  his  tenebris  in  Lucem  illam 
excejjerit ,  nec  tarnen  ilia  vincula  carceris  ruperit ;  Leges  enim  vetant :  Sed,  tanquam  amagiftra- 
tu-mt  ab  aliqua  pot  eft  ate  Legitima,  fie  a  Deo  evocatus  atque  emijfus,  exierit.  Thus  Pride 
which  caufed  them  to  be  impatient  under  Difappointments  and  ill  Succefles,  and  often 
a  Defire  of  immortalizing  their  Name,  were  what  they  looked  upon  as  Calls  from  the 
Deity.  Miftaken  Men  !  who  did  not  fee  that  the  Idol  they  really  adored  was  Glory  in 
yarious  Shapes ! 


Whether 
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Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  Mind  to  fnjfer 
The  Slings  and  Arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune, 

Or  to  take  Arms  againfi  a  Sea  of  Troubles, 

And  by  oppofing  end  them .  - — —  Shakefpeare. 

But  this  Virtue  can  be  inculcated  by  none  but  fiich  a  Religi¬ 
on  as  Ours  is ;  for  Refignation  to  the  Will  of  the  fiipreme  Being, 
and  the  utmoft  Humility,  confiding  in  a  Confcioulnefs  of  the 
Smallnefs  of  our  Pretenfions,  and  the  little  Merit  we  have,  with 
a  certain  Affurance  of  receiving  a  Reward  which  fhall  endure 
for  ever  for  fitch  a  Difpofition,  are  the  only  Foundations  upon 
which  Patience  never  to  be  fhaken  can  be  raifed :  Thefe  were 
wanting  to  the  Ancients,  but  are  abundantly  provided  by  the  Chri- 
f  ian  Syftem.  But  on  the  other  Hand,  confidering  the  Greatnefs  of 
Spirit  in  the  Ancients  in  other  Matters,  it  would  feem  fomething 
furprifing  that  they  fhould  not  account  it  a  true  Bravery  to  buffet 
Adverfity  ;  but  our  Surprife  on  this  Head  ends  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure,  when  we  refled:  upon  what  has  been  already  advanced  in  this 
Chapter  on  that  Head  :  None  but  the  true  and  faithful  Followers 
of  that  divine  Perfon,  who  has  let  us  the  brightefl  Example  in 
bearing  the  moft  unheard  of  Sufferings  for  our  Sake,  with  the 
moft  unparalelPd  Patience ;  none  but  He  can  teach  Men  to 
reafon  Thus,  and  ad  conformably  to  fuch  Reafonings  as  This, 
xhat 

« —  -  * — - — •  -  Valour  fours  above 

What  the  W orld  calls  Misfortune  and  Affliction  : 

Thefe  are  not  Tils ;  elfe  would  they  never  fall 
On  Heaven's  firfl  Fav' rites  and  the  beft  of  Men : 

The  Gods  in  Bounty  work  tip  Storms  about  us , 

That  give  Mankind  occafion  to  exert 

Their  hidden  Strength,  and  throw  out  into  P  raft  ice 

Virtues  which  fflun  the  Day,  and  lie  concealed 

In  the  fmooth  Seafons  and  the  Catlms  of  Life.  Cato. 

B  esides  all  this,  methinks  feveral  of  the  Ancients  aded  con¬ 
trary  to  their  other  Notions  in  deftroying  themfelves  upon  parti¬ 
cular  Occafions  ;  for  I  fhould  imagine  that  Brutus,  Cafflus ,  Cato, 

fSc. 
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might  have  had  it  in  their  Power  to  have  ferved  their  Coun¬ 
try  had  they  liv'd,  by  many  unforefeen  Means,  which,  by  kil¬ 
ling  themlelves,  they  totally  put  an  End  to;  and  I  dare  lay,  it 
was  what  gave  the  other  Party  more  Succefs,  than  they  would 
othcrwife  have  had. 

When  I  have  thus  demonftrated  how  the  Ancients  were 
without  feveral  Virtues  which  they  could  not  pofiibly  have  from, 
their  Syftem,  and  that  I  have  fhewn  they  can  be  only  expelled 
from  the  *  Chridian  Religion,  it  might  be  naturally  concluded 
that  we  fhould  find  Thefe,  which  depend  fo  abfolutely  upon 
Chriftianity,  amongfl  Chriftian  Nations  ;  but  how  different  a 
Scene  is  open'd  to  our  View  ! 

We  not  only  are  wanting  in  general  and  univerfal  Benevolence, 
but  even  in  that  which  is  the  mod  narrow  and  confin'd;  as  has 
been  obferv’d  in  the  former  Chapters. 

And  as  for  Forgiving  or  Loving  Enemies,  there  are  feveral 
Chridian  Countries  where  a  bloody  Spirit  of  Revenge  is  eda- 
blillfd  by  Cudom  and  Education  ;  as  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Italy :  It  is  in  thofe  indeed  more  remarkably  ;  bur,  in  fine,  in 
what  Country,  amongd  what  Nation  is  it  not  to  be  found  ?  How 

t 

*  If  it  be  confidered,  that  the  chief  Aim,  even  of  the  wife  ft  of  the  Heathens,  was 
Content  and  Happinefs  in  this  World,  tbo’  they  placed  it  in  various  Satisfactions  ;  hence 
may  eafily  be  deduced  a  Reafon  why  they  could  not  bear  Misfortunes  with  Patience  : 
For  what  but  fuch  a  Syftem  as  ours,  can  teach  Refignation  to  the  Divine  Will  in  the 
fulleft  Manner?  Could  an  uncertain  Idea  of  the  Deity,  and  an  Ignorance  of  what  is  his 
facred  Will,  produce  fuch  Effects  as  a  certain  Knowledge  of  the  Rewards  in  tore  for 
Thofe  who  behave  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  becomes  a  State  of  Probation  ?  For  Chriftiars 
are  taught,  that  This  World  is  far  from  being  the  ultimate  End  of  their  Defires,  it  is 
only  a  Means  to  obtain  a  better  ;  and  very  often,  what  we  think  Misfortunes  only 
ferve  to  lead  us  thither  more  fecurely  :  —  This  alfo  was  a  Secret  (fays  the  learned 
66  Bifhop  of  Derry ,  Dr.  Hickman ,  {peaking  of  bearing  Misfortunes)  which  the  Wifdom 
of  the  W orld  had  long  ftudied,  but  could  never  find,  till  our  bleffed  Saviour  came 
<c  down  amongft  us  3  and  both  by  his  Life  and  Death  improv’d  the  adtive,  and  acconi- 
cc  plifh’d  the  paftive  Virtues  of  Mankind.  Pliilofophy  laid  down  many  excellent 
C(  Schemes  of  Virtue,  and  taught  Men  what  to  Do  ;  but  then  it  could  never  teach 
them  how  to  Suffer:  When  this  Teft  was  put  upon  them,  it  baffled  all  their  Precepts, 
<c  and  made  the  very  beft  of  them  fufpedt  that  Virtue  was  nothing  but  a  Name.-—  On- 
ct  ly  Chriftianity  turn’d  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  and  chang’d  the  very  Appetites  of  Men  ; 
tc  made  them  even  court  Perfection,  and  by  into  the  Flame  ;  be  Candidates  for  Mar- 
M  tyrdom,  and  not  only  forgive  thofe  who  voted  them  to  Death, ’Which  is  fuch  heroi- 
“  cal  Charity  as  v/as  never  practis’d  in  the  World  before,  but  to  pray  that  God  would 
forgive  them  too, 

far 
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far  do  we  pufli  Refentment  and  the  bittereft  Revenge,  even  in 
this  Ifland  f  Who  is  there  Matter  enough  of  himfelf,  and  faith¬ 
ful  enough  to  his  holy  Religion,  to  delpoil  himfelf  quite  of  this 
fatal  Effect  of  unwarrantable  Self  Love  ?  If  fuch  there  be,  (as 
it  is  to  be  hop’d)  yet  how  few  are  they  !  how  final  1  is  their  Num¬ 
ber  !  This  a  Truth  which  Hiftories  of  paft  Times  fufficiently 
evince  ;  which  every  Man’s  daily  Experience  mutt:  amply  con¬ 
vince  him  of. 

H  ow  many  of  our  chief  Profeffions  would  fall  to  the  Ground, 
if  this  were  not  fo  |  how  many  of  our  wretched  and  fenfelefs 
Cuftoms,  as  ij:  Duels,  would  be  afaoiiflfd,  if  Forgivenefs  of 
Injuries  and  Loving  of  Enemies  were  to  prevail !  how  different 
would  be  the  Face  of  Things,  if  Revenge  was  to  be  no  more  1 
that  is,  in  fhort,  if  Men  were  obedient  to  their  Religion  \ 

J  I  could  have  brought  (as  I  have  more  than  once  exprefs’d  to  the  Reader)  fo  many 
different  Indances  of  the  miferable  Degeneracy  of  the  Chridians,  as  would  have  filled, 
alone  a  Volume  much  bigger  than  this  Treatife,  but  for  the  Reafons  I  have  often  given  ; 
but  the  mentioning  of  Duels,  obliges  me  to  flop  the  Reader  a  little,  to  defire  him  to  reflect 
upon  this  barbarous  and  impious  Cudom  :  Mot  many  Ages  ago,  it  was  not  only  autho¬ 
rized,  and  even  commanded  by  all  the  Princes  of  Chrftendom ,  but  even  by  the  Popes 
fchemfelves  ;  and  the  holied  Ceremonies  of  Religion  interven’d  upon  the  Occafion  ;  nay, 
the  Chriflian  Princes  of  thofe  Times  effeem’d  it  a  Part  of  their  Prerogative  to  have  the 
ordering  of  thefe  Duels,  not  only  between  two  Perfons,  but  between  whole  Families.. 
I  have  not  Room  to  expatiate  on  this  Head,  but  muft  defire  the  Reader  to  confult  the 
Hlftory  of  Duels ,  and  the  learned  Differtation  upon  them,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Baf- 
nage ,  which  is  now  prefixed  to  the  Hlftory  of  the  Military  Orders  Europe,  publifh’d  in 
1721.  In  fine,  what  could  be  more  wicked,  what  could  be  more  abominable,  than 
thus  to  encourage  and  abet  a  Defire  of  Revenge  and  a  Spirit  of  Cruelty,  in  direct  De¬ 
fiance  to  the  Injunctions  of  our  bleffed  Lord  ?  But,  upon  Examination,  it  will  be 
found  to  fpring  from  that  impure  Source  which  has  infedted  the  Chriflian  World  ;  I 
mean  the  Artifice  of  the  Court  of  Rome  :  This  every  one  will  be  fenfible  of,  who  peru- 
ids  the  Treatife  I  have  recommended.  And  altho’  thofe  inhumane  Combats  are  not  now 
publickly  encourag’d  by  any  Legiflature,  yet  they  are  ftill  conffantly  pradlifed  by  all 
thofe  who  pretend  to  that  Phantom,  Honour,  let  them  be  of  what  Rank  or  Degree 
whatfoever  ;  although  it  is  evident  beyond  Contradiction,  that  they  are  diredlly  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  Spirit  of  Chriflianity.  ('See  alfo  on  this  Head,  the  Revr  Mr.  Collier's  EJJay  on 
that  Subject.)  In  a  Word,  I  think,  that  confidering  the  Purity  of  our  holy  Religion, 
and  the  Excellency  of  its  Precepts,  thofe  who  in  any  Country  can  practice  and  defend 
this  Gothick  and  Barbarian  Cuflom,  (for  thofe  Northern  Nations  firfl  introduced  it)  and 
yet  pretend  to  be  Chriilians,  are  guilty  of  a  far  greater  Crime,  and  are  more  ahandondly 
and  flagitjoufly  wicked,  than  ever  the  word  of  the  Heathens  could  be  in  their  word 
Times,  and  far  more  Inexcufable,  confidering  the  drong  Motives  Chridians  have  to 
Humility  and  Forgivenefs,. 


Nor. 
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Nor  is  the  Condudt  of  Chridians  better  in  regard  to  that 
Patience  and  Resignation  which  is  fo  fully  taught  them  by  their 
holy  Religion. 

The  flighted  Accidents  difcompofe  them,  and  fometimes  ima¬ 
ginary  Misfortunes  are  the  Subjedt  of  their  Difquiet,  and  when  the\r 
come  to  a  certain  Pitch  of  what  they  think  Unhappinefs  5  inflead  of 
bearing  it  as  becomes  Chridians,  indead  of  looking  forward  to  the 
Prize  in  dore  for  Patience  and  humble  Resignation  ;  thefe  unfortu¬ 
nate  Perfons  miferably  put  an  End  to  their  Being,  and  at  once  coward¬ 
ly  and  abje&ly  dedroy  all  Hopes  of  better  Fortune  here,  and  all 
Expectation  of  eternal  Felicity  in  the  Life  to  come?  And  even 
in  every  one  we  find  a  Difpofition  to  tax  the  Awards  and  De¬ 
crees  of  Providence,  the  Difpenfation  of  Good  and  Evil  in  this 
World  ;  an  Inclination  to  blame  the  eternal  Government  of  the 
Univerfe  by  that  Almighty  Power,  the  Author  of  our  Being, 
whole  particular  Attributes,  univerfally  acknowledged  as  effential 
to  the  Deity,  are  Judice  and  Goodnefs  :  Madmen  that  we  are? 
whofe  Prelumption  is  fuch,  that  we  never  confider,  that 

— -  The  Ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate J 
Tuzzl'd  in  Mazes  and  perplex'd  with  Errors  j 
Our  Under]}  anding  traces  them  in  vain , 

Loft  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruit lefs  Search  ; 

Nor  fees  with  how  much  Art  the  Windings  run , 

Nor  where  the  regular  Confufion  ends .  Cato. 

M  y  natural  Progrefs  now  is,  to  examine  what  may  have  been 
the  Springs  from  whence  arofe  thofe  great  Actions  we  have  re¬ 
lated  of  the  Ancients,  fince  upon  our  Difquifltion  we  find  that 
their  Religion  or  their  Morality  could  not  produce  fuch  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  glorious  Performances ;  and  in  fo  doing  we  Shall  by  Ne* 
ceflity  fall  into  a  Scrutiny  of  their  Incitements,  and  by  that 
Means  plainly  fliew  that  Humility,  that  amiable  Virtue,  whofe 
Company  throws  a  double  Ludre  upon  all  others,  was  deficient ; 
and  for  that  Reafon  their  Virtues,  tho'  equal  in  the  Effedt  and 
Confequence,  as  to  others,  were  of  far  lefs  Merit,  as  to  them- 
felves,  than  fuch  would  be  proceeding  from  the  Chridian  Reli¬ 
gion,  if  thofe  who  adorn  themfelves  with  the  Title  of  Chridians 

T  t  %  would 
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would  be  fo  much  their  own  Friends,  would  fo  much  confult 
their  own  Felicity,  as  to  put  them  in  Practice. 

Both  Religion  and  our  own  natural  Reafon  tell  us,  that  the 
Merit  and  Greatnefs  of  an  Acftion  confifts  in  the  Motive  ;  this 
has  been  often  obferv’d  by  Moralifts,  who  have  given  for  a 
Proof  of  this  Affertion,  that  many  an  Addon  which  has  had  the 
nohleft  Appearance,  with  all  the  outward  Marks  and  Signs  of  its 
being  Genuine,  and  of  the  true  Kind,  has  afterwards  been  difeo- 
yer’d  to  owe  its  Birth  to  the  meaneft  or  wickedeft  Motives.  Ir  is 
certain,  that  Good-nature  and  Religion  teach  us  to  put  the  heft 
Conftrudion  upon  every  Thing, -until  we  are  allured  of  the  con¬ 
trary  •  but  in  the  Gafe  now  before  us,  it  is  of  fo  much  Impor- 
rance  to  find  out  if  polfible  the  hidden  Springs  and  Sources  of 
Heathen  Virtue,  that  Religion ,  which  in  other  Matters  requires 
Charity  in  Opinion,  in  This  commands  us  to  dilcover  the  lm~ 
pofture,  and  take  off  the  Mask  from  thole  Virtues  which  can 
owe  their  Being,  adorn’d  with  real  Beauty,  only  to  her,  and  can 
claim  no  juft  Reward  for  any  Dei’ertf  which  is  not  given  and  be¬ 
llow’d  by  her. 

Notwithstanding  *  the  many  Frailties  and  Imperfec¬ 
tions  which  attend  Human  Nature  in  general,  and  which  are  re- 
quifite  in  a  State  of  Probation,  (fuch-as  this  Life  is  intended  for,) 
it  muft  be  own’d,  that  thole  fuperior  Genius’s,  which  have  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Times  arofe  and  fhewn  themfelves  as  it  were  a  Species  a- 
bove  their  Fellow  Creatures,  by  the  Comprehenfivenefs  of  their 
Judgment  and  Underftanding,  and  the  Extenfivenefs  of  their 
Views',  were  an  Ornament  to  Mankind,  and  give  us  a  better  Opi¬ 
nion  of  our  own  Nature,  than  we  fhould  otherwile  have  had  r 
Thefe  great  Perfonages,  by  thofe  fuperior  Faculties  I  mem 
lion,  foon  found  out  that  Virtue  was  of  itfelf  infinitely  condu* 
cive  to  the  Felicity  of  Mankind;  they  were  foon  fenfible  of  the 

*Tn  the  Account  I  am  goingto  give  of  the,  Virtues  of  the  Heathens,  the  Reader  is 
defired  to  confider,  that  it  was  with  Virtue  in  the  World,  as  with  Religion;  that  is, 
when  tfre  Defendants  of  Noah  were  fcatter’d  by  the  Confulion  of  Languages  at  Babel , 
all  but  the  Chofen  People  of  God,  in  Procefs  of  Time  forget  the  Original  Religious 
and  Moral  Inftitutions  received  from  their  Forefather,  who  had  them  from  the  Deity  . 
itfelf ;  and  thus  they  were  as  much  to  begin  again,  as  if  God  had  never  vouchfaf’d  ta 
communicate  himfelf  to  Noah,  —  It  is  of  the  World  thus  corrupted  and  depraved,  that 
I  am  now  going  to  fpeafc* . 

life* 
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Ufefulnels  as  well  as  the  Amiablenefs  of  Virtue,  who,  as  Cicerq 
fays,  if  flie  could  be  leen  by  Mortal  Eyes,  is  fo  beautful,  as 
that  all  wile  Men  would  be  in  Love  with  her :  Ghtee  Ji  oculis 
cerneretur  mirabiles  Amores  ( ant  ait  Plato )  excitaret  Sa~ 
gientia? 

By  Virtue,  they  meant  curbing  of  thofe  Paffions  which,  if  let 
loofe,  would  be  deftrudive  to  Others  and  Themfelves,  and  di¬ 
recting  thole  to  good  Purpofes,  which  were  by  their  Nature  ca¬ 
pable  of  promoting  the  Happinefs  of  Others,  and  their  Own* 

These  firft  Legidators  and  Governors  of  Mankind,  having, 
once  fix’d  upon  this  Syftem  as  true  and  beyond  Difpute,  their 
next  Step  was  how  to  inforce  this  Maxim,  and  bring  luch  a  Dif- 
pofition  into  Repute  and  Practice,  in  a  rude  unciviliz’d  World  ; 
for  they  obferv’d,  that  tho’  Men  were  by  Nature  fitted,  in  gene-* 
ral,  for  Society,  yet  they  were  like  many  other  Things  in  the 
Creation,  which  mull  be  rightly  govern’d  and  manag’d  to  make 
them  ierve  to  their  original  and  natural  Deftination. 

There  could  not  be  a  harder  Task  than  this,  to  conquer  le« 
veral  violent  and  ftubborn  Paffions,  to  dired  others,  and  turn  them 
into  a  right  Channel ;  thus  to  contradid  Men’s  Difpofitions,  was  aiw 
ardous  Undertaking,  efpecially  with  no  efiedual  Affiftance  from  * 
Religion  r  But  fortunately  for  their  Scheme,  they  difcover’d  One 
Paffion  in  Mankind,  by  indulging  of  which,  and  guiding  it  aright,- 
they  were  confident  they  Ihould  effed:  their  Defign  of  keeping  All1 
the  others  in  due  and  neceffiary  Subjection:  And  this  Paffion 
was,  a  great  and  violent  Opinion  each  Perfon  had  of  his  own 
Merit,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  World  as  fenfible 
as  himfelf,  and  to  which  all  his  Views  and  Addons  aim’d,  and 
0  which  upon  every  Occurrence  was  the  chief  Motive  of  Proceed- 
ing.  This  is  the  molt  prevailing  Paffion  in  Man’s  Nature;  ip 
fhews  irfelf  almoft  every  where,  and  gets  the  better  of  every 
other  Defire  and  Appetite:  The  Origin  of  this  in  Human  Na¬ 
ture  was  wifely  implanted  by  the  Author  of  our  Being  ;  for  <  the 
Love  of  one’s  Self,  fo  far  as  it  prompts  us  to  think  of  our  eter¬ 
nal  Welfare,  (which  View  alone  will  (land  the  Teft  of  Reafon  in  i 
all  ourAdions,)  is  a  laudable  and  worthy  Sentiment;  ~  and  be- 

*  Cicero's  Office j,  Lib,  ia ,, 
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coming  the  Dignity  of  our  Nature;  but  when  it  is  pulh’d  to  Ex- 
cefs,  and  turns  its  Ideas  only  upon  Worldly  Satisfactions,  it  de¬ 
generates,  and  changes  into  what  we  call  Tride. 

This  Paffion  therefore,  thus  degenerated,  thefe  Legiflators 
thought  a  proper  Engine  to  work  with,  to  compafs  their  Defign. 
They  fix’d,  for  this  Reafon,  to  all  Species  of  Virtue,  ftrong  No¬ 
tions  of  Praife  and  Applaufe ;  they,  by  degrees,  fix’d  Infamy 
and  Lofs  of  Reputation,  upon  every  ACtion  and  every  Paffion, 
which  was  of  any  Prejudice  to  their  refpedive  Societies  ;  and 
annex’d  Rewards,  and  all  iorts  of  honorary  DiftinCtions,  to  all 
Things  that  were  conducive  to  the  Good  of  the  whole  Commu¬ 
nity,  and  confequently  to  every  Individual. 

Thus  Virtue,  (which,  as  I  laid,  in  its  very  Nature  produces 
thefe  Effedts)  infenfibly  grew  into  Favour  ,*  and  thefe  illuftrious 
Law-givers,  by  flattering  one  predominant  Paffion,  found  Means 
to  manage  All  the  reft :  And  thus  Vanity  and  a  Defire  of  Ap¬ 
plaufe,  produced  that  EffeCt  which  Human  Reafon,  unaffifted  by 
Grace,  could  never  have  done. 

But  as  thefe  Perions  to  whom  I  afcribe  this  Management, 
had  no  certain  Rule  to  guide  them,  and  were  only  aided  by  their 
own  Grearnels  of  Genius,  which  could  not  go  fuch  Lengths  as  if 
it  had  had  Affiftance  from  Above ;  and  as  they,  in  their  Ideas 
of  Virtue,  only  confidered  the  temporal  Good  of  Society,  diffe¬ 
rence  of  Conftitution  and  difference  of  Climate,  and  other  Cir- 
eumftances,  caus’d  Variations  in  their  feveral  Eflablilhments,  and 
difference  of  Conduct  in  feveral  Branches  of  Virtue,  tho’  All  a- 
greed  in  the  main  Points.  And  in  each  particular  Country,  Men 
were  unflable  and  changeable  in  their  Virtue;  becaufe,  as  Glory 
and  Vanity  were  the  chief  Motives,  where-ever  thefe  fail’d,  they 
were  fure  to  deviate  from  Virtue. 

This  may  be  obferved  in  a  Thoufand  Xnflances ;  as  particu¬ 
larly  in  this :  It  is  is  evident  from  the  Second  Chapter  of  this 
Work,  that  the  Love  of  their  Country  was  their  ftroncreft 
Affection ;  becaufe  their  Legiflators  knowing  that  That  immedi¬ 
ately  concern’d  the  Whole  Society,  had  fix’d  the  greateft  Idea  of 
Glory  and  Applaufe  to  any  Services  done  to  it;  for  this  Reafon, 
whenever  any  other  Virtue  came  in  Competition  with  That,  even 
Juftice,  &c.  it  was  forc’d  to  fubmit  to  a  Foundation  for  fuperior 
Applaufe*  T  o 
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T  o  explain  myielf  ftill  better :  To  be  Juft,  Difinterefted, 
and  Humane,  was  laudable  and  praife-worthy ;  but  yet,  if  being 
Unjuft,  Rapacious  and  Cruel,  was  of  Service  to  their  Country, 
they  were  fure  ofApplaufe  for  quitting  the  former  Virtues  :  (And 
this  frequently  happen’d  in  their  Affairs  with  other  Nations.) 

Besides,  in  other  Cafes,  as  Mankind  had  no  certain  Rule  to 
walk  by,  thofe  who  fettled  Laws  and  Regulations  in  each  Coun¬ 
try,  could  not  have  that  Purity  of  Notions  which  is  found  in 
the  Chriflian  Syftem ;  and  as  they  regarded  only  the  Felicity  of 
this  World  in  their  feveral  Eftablifhments,  many  Opinions  were 
maintained,  various  Couftms  were  kept  up,  and  feveral  Laws  and 
Ordonances  enjoin’d,  which  were  fuch  as  kept  Men  from  arriving 
at  that  Perfection  which  we  have  Ideas  of ;  and  becaufe  Glory 
and  Reputation  were  the  Conlequence  of  conforming  only  to 
what  they  efteemed  to  be  Virtue,  no  Wonder  if  Men  were  thus 
unequal  in  their  Moral  Qualities. 

But  as  upon  the  Whole,  the  main  Points  of  Virtue  were  ef* 
fentiai  to  Well-being  in  this  World,  fuch  a  Glory  was  the  Confe- 
quence  of  the  Oblervance  of  thofe  principal  Articles,  that  Men 
who  were  by  Education  nurs’d  up  in  a  Fondnefs  for  Reputation, 
could  not  fail  in  the  Performance  of  great  Addons,  as  long  as 
they  had  any  Regard  to  their  Charader. 

And  as  for  thofe  Parcs  wherein  they  were  deficient,  the  Short- 
fightednefs  of  Human  Reafon  is  fuch,  that  we  muft  not  be  fur- 
prifed,  if  thofe  who  I  have  faid  inculcated  Virtue,  had  not 
ftrength  of  Sight  enough  to  fee,  that  Univerfal  Purity,  and  Uni¬ 
formity  of  Morals,  were  the  chief  Ingredients  even  in  Human 
Felicity. 

Besides,  all  the  Methods  I  have  related,  which  the  *  wife 
Men  of  Antiquity  made  ufe  of  to  inculcate  Virtue,  they  endea¬ 
voured  by  all  pofiible  Means  to  fill  Men  with  a  high  Conceit  of 
their  Abilities  and  Merits,  and  of  the  Excellency  of  their  Dif* 

*  It  might  be  that  fome  of  the  moil  penetrating  Genius’s  of  Antiquity,  by  their  own 
Force,  could  difcover  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Virtue  to  Society,  and  fro/n  thence  confequen- 
t-ially  to  themfelves  ;  1  fay,  it  might  happen  that  fome  of  thefe  had  as  clear  an  Infight 
into  this  Matter,  as  the  firft  Legiflators  of  Nations;  but  thefe,  I  believe,  were  but 
few,  becaufe  Nature  does  not  frequently  produce  fuch  ;  and  befides,.  were  it  fo,  I  have 
evidently  made  it  appear,  that  they  never  could  carry  their  Virtue  to  fuch  a  Height  as 
we  may  do*  for  the  fame  Reafons  I  gave  in  fpeaking  of  the  Legiflators. 

pofitions,. 
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pofitions,  to  which  alone  they  declared  they  were  beholden  for 
their  many  and  great  Qualities  and  Accomplilhments  :  And  in 
This,  they  were  fir  ft  deceiv’d  themfelves ;  for  they  attributed 
their  own  extraordinary  Talents,  and  every  other  Excellency,  to 
the  Happinefs  of  their  own  Difpofition. 

The  Confequence  of  thefe  Notions  was,  that  Men  were  a- 
fraid  of  degrading  themfelves,  of  acfting  beneath  their  Charac¬ 
ter,  and  beneath  the  Idea  they  had  conceiv'd  of  themfelves. 

And  we  are  to  obferve,  (by  the  by,)  that  to  this  Vanity  and  - 
Self  conceit,  were  owing  moft  of  thofe  Singularities  in  Opinion, 
which  ftock’d  the  World  with  a  Sett  of  j-  contending  Phi- 
lolbphers ;  for  this  high  Opinion  of  Themfelves,  this  Arrogance, 
this  Self  conceit,  were  not  always  to  be  kept  within  Bounds,  nor 
would  they  always  co-operate  to  that  End  for  which  they  were 
defign’d. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  the  Account  I  have  given  of  the 
Practice  of  Moral  £  Virtue  amongft  the  Heathens,  will  appear  fa- 
tisfatftory,;  at  leaft  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  fliewn  a  better  or  more 
probable  one:  For  as  to  the  Chofen  People  of  God,  their  Cafe 
is  particular,  having  been  favoured  with  the  immediate  Aftiftance 
of  the  Deity. 

As  to  Virtue’s  being  naturally  more  beneficial  to  Society,  and 
to  the  Profperity  of  Nations ;  it  appears  from  this,  that  the  moft 
famous  States  that  ever  were,  loft  their  Power,  and  were  foon 
totally  deftroy'd,  when  Vice  and  Corruption  were  come  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Pitch,  when  the  Meafiire  of  their  Wickednefs  was  full;  it 
was  a  natural  Confequence  of  their  Depravity  and  Degeneracy. 

This 

E  There  is  nothing  which  can  fet  in  a  ftronger  Light  the  Arrogance  of  the  Heathen 
Virtues,  than  .the  Behaviour  of  feveral  of  their  chief  Philofophers,  who  all  of  them 
manifpftef  fuch  an  high  Opinion  of  themfelves,  and  fhew’d  fuch  an  Obftinacy  in  their 
Notions,  and  all  of  them  (fome  indeed  more  than  others)  difcover’d  fo  much  Pride,  as 
ought  to  make  us  in  love  with  the  Humility  inculcated  by  Chriftianity  :  Befides,  feve- 
rai  of  thefe  Men  added  contrary  to  their  own  Precepts. 

J  The  great  Queftion  concerning  the  Goodnefs  which  is  innate  in  Human  Nature, 
and  the  Ufe  and  Force  of  Reafon,  (which  together  make  what  is  called  the  Law  of 
Nature ,)  may,  I  think,  be  made  clear  in  very  few  Words.  Man  being  born  a  So¬ 
ciable  Creature,  has  in  him  the  Seeds  of  thofe  Qualities  neceflary  towards  fuch  an 
End  5  but  if  thefe  Seeds  be  not  cultivated  in  a  proper  manner,  (like  thofe  in  the  Vege¬ 
table  Wqrld,)  they  do  not  produce  the  Fruits  which  are  expected*  not  at  all,  or  at  leaft 

not 
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This  is  evident  amongfl:  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  and  many  more 
which  might  be  inftanced. 

As  to  the  Second  Part  of  my  Syftem,  that  Glory  and  World¬ 
ly  Applaufe  were  the  Springs  of  great  Actions,  and  the  chief  In¬ 
citements  of  the  Ancients  ;  we  need  only,  for  a  Proof  of  this, 

not  in  any  Perfection,  unlefs  rightly  manag’d  ;  nay,  oftentimes  (to  purfue  the  AllufionJ 
like  Seeds  deftin’d  to  produce  Fruits  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Animal  Creation  ;  if 
neglected,  Poifons  fpring  from  them.  The  proper  Means  of  cultivating  thefe  Seeds  in 
Men,  is  by  the  Ufe  and  Help  of  Reafon.  —  To  explain  my  Meaning  ftill  better:  It 
is  certain  that  the  firft  Dilate  of  Nature,  is  Self-Prefervation  ;  and  every  Contentment 
that  can  regard  Ourfelves,  fprings  from  thence :  Now  this  can  no  ways  be  better  effect¬ 
ed,  than  by  promoting  the  Good  of  Society  ;  becaufc  from  thence  every  Satisfaction 
and  Advantage  will  be  reciprocal;  and  if  we  promote  the  Good  of  Others,  *  we  fhall 
neceffarily  feel  the  good  Effects  of  that  general  Felicity  Ourfelves,  even  tho’  Men  were 
not  to  aft  fo  juftly  as  we  do ;  but,  generally  fpeaking,  Others,  for  the  fame  Reafon, 
will  repay  us  voluntarily  the  Good  we  do  them  :  This  is  evidently  true,  and  muff  ap¬ 
pear  to  All  who  give  their  Reafon  its  due  Scope.  And  we  fee  accordingly,  in  Cicero’s 
Offices,  that  That  illustrious  Roman  abfolutely  affirms  nothing  to  be  really  ufeful  to  any 
One,  but  v/hat  is  conformable  to  Virtue  :  The  Reader  may  pleafe  to  confult  the  Work 
it&lf.  — -  Acting  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  is  following  our  Natural  Reafon  in 
the  ftricteft  Manner  ;  but  the  Generality  of  Mankind  miftake  the  Dictates  of  Nature 
fo  much,  as  to  feek  their  own  Good  and  Contentment,  by  feparating  their  own  private 
Good  from  that  of  their  Fellow- Creatures ;  which,  as  I  have  faid,  are  in  Reality  in- 
feparable  :  and  it  is  from  not  duly  confulting  their  Reafon,  that  this  Miftake  happens. 

- —  Thus  it  is  by  the  moft  ill-judg’d  Self-love  that  we  feek  our  Own  Happinefs,  by  in¬ 
juring  that  of  Others;  for  by  confulting  Theirs,  Ours  in  the  End  would  certainly  be 
increas’d,  Befides,  there  is  as  it  were  a  Principle  in  Men,  which  makes  them  natural¬ 
ly  incline  to  help  each  other,  if  they  do  not  fall  into  the  miftaken  Notions  I  mention. 
The  great  Legislators  of  Antiquity  whole  Management  I  am  now  taking  notice  of, 
were  fully  fenfible  of  this  great  Truth ;  and  therefore  all  their  Endeavours,  their  great- 
eft  Efforts,  by  all  the  Methods  I  have  obferv’d  to  the  Reader,  were  all  directed  to  this 
End,  to  bring  Things  into  the  moft  natural  and  rational  Channel.  Thus  they  could 
not  properly  be  faid  to  create  Virtue,  which  of  itfelf  is  ftxt  and  permanent,  and  as  it 
were  Self-exifte-nt,  but  only  they  caufed  its  being  follow’d  and  put  in  Practice,  in  the 
Manner  I  have  related.  —  This  was  the  Law  of  Nature  fo  much  talked  of ;  which 
indeed,  duly  follow’d,  would  produce  the  Good  of  Society,  but  not  in  that  perfect  and 
exalted  Manner  as  in  the  Chriftian  Syftem,  by  the  Help  of  Revelation  ;  becaufe,  as  I 
have  fhewn,  mere  Reafon  could  never  difcover  by  its  own  Force  the  latent  Effects  of 
many  Actions  which  were  not  fo  palpable,  nor  the  diftant  badTendency  and  Confequence 
of  many  Eftabliffiments  which  might  appear  fpecious  to  Mortal  Eyes  :  befides,  the 
great  Foundation  for  real  Merit  in  all  Virtues  was  wanting,  viz.  A  Defire  of  pleafing 
the  Deity  by  obeying  his  Commands  ;  which  could  not  be  done,  becaufe  his  Will  was 
not  revealed  to  them  :  I  except  the  Chofen  People  of  God,  who  were  quite  upon  an¬ 
other  Foot  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  how  far  fuperior  they  were  (in  their  beft  Times) 
to  the  Heathens,  in  their  Religious  Syftem,  and  the  Moral  Conduct  of  their  Lives  i.11 
general. 
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t  *  „ 

confider  the  *  various  Methods  ufed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  to  flat¬ 
ter  and  maintain  that  Paffion  of  Pride  and  Vanity  5  and  alio  to 
cbferve  the  Conduit  of  fome  of  their  Great  Men  upon  particular 
Gccafions ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  Tenor  of  their  Actions  and 
Sentiments,  and  the  whole  CouHe  of  their  Behaviour. 

And  what  (till  makes  my  Affertion  the  ftronger,  and  lets  in  a 
more  confpicuous  Light  the  Vanity  and  Love  of  Praife  which  artful 
Legiflators  have  been  cunning  enough  to  nourifh  and  increafe,  and  ' 
the  prodigious  Height  that  it  was  taught  to  go,  is  That  j*  Regard 
to  the  Judgment  and  Applaufe  of  Pofterity,  which  was  fo  very 
flrong  and  remarkable  among  the  Ancients. 

Thus  feems  the  only  Immortality  they  were  anxious  about; 
iiich  was  their  Pride,  and  fuch  their  Veneration  for  Themfelves, 
fuch  the  Efteem  that  they  had  for  their  Reputation,  that  they 
were  iolicitous  about  the  Reception  their  Name  and  Addons 
would  meet  with,  when  they  fliould  be  out  of  the  World;  fuch 
was  their  Vanity,  that  they  were  Reftiefs,  and  in  continual 
Agitation  when  living,  to  be  fpoken  of  and  admired  when, 
dead. 

This  was  often  happily  made  ufe  of  to  promote  ufeful  Qua¬ 
lities  ;  but  when  it  took  a  Military  Turn,  the  whole  Univerfe 
was  difturb’d  to  gratify  this  Paffion.  Tiiefe  Votaries  of  Alars 
who  fought  for  Glory  by  facrificing  to  Him,  were  often  little 
anxious  what  were  the  Methods  taken  to  obtain  it ;  the  Miferies 
of  their  Fellow-Creatures,  and  often  of  their  Fellow-Citizens, 
were  the  Means  employ'd  to  arrive  at  what  they  fought  for;  they 
little  refleded  that 

True  ■ 

Amongft  many  other  Things  of  this  Nature,  it,  is  worthy  our  Obfervation,  what 
Plutarch  tells  us  of  Aratus ,  who  freed  Sicyone  (the  Place  of  his  Birth,)  from  Tyranny  • 
he  fays,  that  the  Sicyonians  continu’d  in  his  Time,  ("that  is  300  Years  after,)  to  keep  the 
Anniverfary  of  the  Birth  of  that  great  Man  ;  as  alfo  that  of  the  Day  in  which  he  de¬ 
liver’d  his  Country,  with  the  greateft  Solemnity,  with  Sacrifices  and  Choirs  of  Mu- 
fick,  &c.  and  magnificent  Procefiions  ;  and  when  he  dy’d,  he  was  buried  in  the  moll 
noble  Part  of  the  City.  — ..  Can  we  doubt  but  that  fuch  Maxims  as  thefe  were  great  In- 
citements  to  Patriotifm  ? 

f  That  the  Reader  may  be  Rill  more  allured  that  Glory  was  the  chief  Motive  to 
Virtue  among  the  Ancients,  he  would  do  well  to  fee  in  Cicero's  Treatife  De  Sene  flute , 
what  a  Strefs  is  laid  upon  Immortal  Fame  after  Death,  and  the  Applaufe  of  Mankind 
in  this  Life,  towards  the  adminiftering  Comfort  and  Tranquillity  of  Mind  to  Old 
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True  Fortitude  is  feen  in  great  Exploits.. \ 

That  JuJlice  warrants ,  and  that  JVifdom  guides  ; 
yf//  elje  is  tow' ring  Frenzy  and  T)iJtra£lion.  Cato. 

This  (hews  us,  that  the  Motives  made  life  of  £0  eftablifli  Vir¬ 
tue,  altho’  they  anfwer’d  the  Defign  in  the  main,  yet  fometimes 
broke  their  Bounds;  and  the  Love  of  Glory  (by  miftaken  Ideas,) 
turn’d  to  Ambition,  was  the  Source  of  Vice,  and  of  Unhappineis 
to  Themfelves  and  Others. 

There  is  not  an  Inftitution  amongft  th t  Greeks  and  Romans , 
but  what  has  a  View  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Paffion  which  I 
have  fix’d  upon  as  the  Source  of  the  Pagan  Virtues  ;  they  even 
proftituted  their  Religion  to  it.  The  Divine  Honours  paid  to 
all  their  Heroes;  the  Temples  eredfed  to  them;  the  Monuments 
and  Trophies  rais’d  to  immortalize  their  Name;  the p  Publick 
Games  of  Greece ,  to  the  Rewards  of  which  the  Ancients  afpir’d 
with  furprifing  Eagernefs  :  All  thefe  are  evident  Proofs  of  this 
Truth. 

Thus  when  Mardonius  invaded  Greece ,  Tigranes ,  one  of  the 
Ter  flan  Generals,  hearing  how  the  Greeks  were  in  Love  with 
Fame,  and  what  Efforts  they  made,  and  what  Tranfports  of  Joy 
they  fliew’dat  the  Acquifitiononly  of  a  Crown  of  Lawrel  or  Olive, 
&c.  ftruck  with  Amazement,  {aid  to  Mardonius ,  Heavens !  with 
what  Men  we  are  going  to  fight,  they  are  infenfible  to  Intereft, 
and  fway’d  only  by  Glory  !*  A  Motive  which  th zTerfians  were 

ignorant 

X  It  is  almoft  incredible  what  the  Combatants,  and  thofe  who  difputed  the  Prize  at 
thofe  publick  Games,  fufFer’d  to  obtain  it,  both  by  the  preparatory  Difcipline,  and  the 
dangerous  and  fatiguing  Exercife  they  went  through  at  thofe  Times  :  Thus  St.  Paul 
fays  very  aptly.  That  fince  they  took  fuch  Pains  for  a  Corruptible  Crown,  it  is  fcan- 
dalous  in  Chriftians  to  be  fo  remifs  in  the  Purfuit  of  Eternal  Rewards.  Epift.  to  Corinth . 

*  The  publick  Games,  befides  the  Ufe  of  them  to  incite  Men  to  a  Love  of  Glory, 
had  many  other  excellent  Ufes.  They  were  of  great  Advantage  to  military  Perfection 5 
for  the  Exercifes  harden’d  the  Bodies  of  Men  to  Fatigue,  and  fome  of  thofe  Exercifes 
were  in  themfelves  ufeful  in  War  ;  as  Pint,  in  Sympofmc.  obferves,  that  the  Thebans,  by 
being  excellent  Wrefriers,  prevail’d  over  the  Lacedemonians  at  Leutiree,  &c,  Dion ,  in 
the  Life  of  Adrian  obferves,  that  the  Romans  defeated  the  JaXyges  upon  the  frozen  Da¬ 
nube^  chiefly  by  being  good  Wreftlers.  —  The  great  Aratusi  General  of  Achaia ,  was 
crown’d  five  Times  ior  having  conquer’d  at  the  Pentathlum ,  (that  is,  at  five  different 
Species  of  Exercifes)  in  the  publick  Games.—  A  noble  Circumftance  in  this  great  Man’s 
Life,  ( tho’  a  little  foreign,  to  the  Purpofe)  is,  when  he  had  gain’d  Pofleffion  of  the  Cita¬ 
del  of  Corinth ,  by  a  Heroick  A£tionP  (to  free  it  from  Tyranny,)  he  defcended,  wearied 

U  u  2  as 
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ignorant  of,  and  therefore  were  funk  in  Slavery,  and  immers’d  in 
Vice ! 

The  Publick  Rewards  of  different  Kinds  amongft  the  Romans 
were  alfo  fo  many  certain  Incentives  to  noble  Actions  ;  the  Fune¬ 
ral  Orations,  the  carrying  the  Images  of  their  Anceftors  at  their 
Funerals,  the  Triumphs,  the  Infcriptions  to  the  Honour  of  great 
Men,  the  Celebration  of  the  famous  Adions  of  Heroes  by  Hifto- 
rians,  Orators  and  Poets ;  in  fliort,  all  thele  were  as  fo  many 
careful  Nurfes  to  bring  up  and  ftrengthen  this  natural  Bent  to  Va¬ 
nity,  and  as  fo  many  Guides  to  lead  it  into  the  right  and  uleful 
Road. 

Even  the  mod  filent,  the  lead:  Ihowey  and  noify  Virtues,  had 
Admiration  as  a  lure  Attendant ;  becaufe  there  is  in  reality,  no 
Virtue  but  what  is  ufeful  to  Society  ;  befides,  the  getting  the 
better  of  thofe  Defires  which  all  Men  feel  fo  ftrong  in  themlelves,. 
mult  be  a  Matter  of  Wonder  and  Applaufe;  the  great  Men  there¬ 
fore,  as  I  faid  before,  were  careful  Followers  of  Virtue  in  all  thofe 
Branches,  which  Human  Reafon  had  Force  enough  to  dilcover  to 
be  ufeful  to  Society,  fo  far  as  their  Vanity  and  Pride  would  allow  : 
I  fay  this,  becaufe  tho’  that  PalTion  was  the  Source  of  Virtue,  and 
the  Heathens  were  aduated  by  it  to  great  Actions,  yet  like  all 
violent  Medicines,  it  could  not,  as  I  have  before  faid,  be  always 
kept  within  due  Bounds,  and  operate  only  according  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  Defign. 

T  hus  for  Inftance,  Bravery  and  heroick  Courage,  were  the 
Effeds  of  this  PalTion,  and  were  defigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Society, 
and  the  Good  and  Prosperity  of  each  Man's  refpedive  Country  ; 
yet  it  often  happen’d,  that  Generals  were  fo  attach’d  to  their 
own  Perfonal  Glory,  that  they  forgot  to  make  it  iubfervient  to 
the  Good  of  their  Fellow-Citizens,  and  therefore  often  over-fhot 

as  he  was,  and  arm’d  from  Head  to  Foot,  into  the Corinthian  Theatre,  where  the  People 
were  affembled,  and  there  fhew’d  himfelf  to  them,  leaning  on  his  Spear. —  What  a  glo¬ 
rious  Picture  would  this  make  !  In  what  a  beautiful  Point  of  View  did  the  Corinthians  be¬ 
hold  their  Deliverer  !  But  to  return,  the  Publick  Games  greatly  improv’d  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  ;  the  Poets  always  read  their  Works  as  well  as  the  Hiftorians  to  all  Greece  affenir 
bled,  and  had  their  Applaufe,  if  they  deferv’d  it  j  as  did  Herodotus ,  Sophocles ,  Eurw 

pideSy  &c. 
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the  Mark,  and  expos'd  their  Perfons  to  fiich  a  Degree,  that  bj? 
their  Deaths  a  whole  Army  was  loft,  and  a  whole  People  ruin'd* 

And  at  other  Times  they  engaged  their  Country  in  dangerous 
and  deftrudive  Wars,  to  fatisfy  their  own  Ambition  and 
Pride* 

All  thefe,  and  many  fuch  Inftances,  came  from  the  fame 
Source,  as  the  brighteft  and  moft  perfed  Adions  of  the  An¬ 
cients. 

Thus  by  having  our  Eyes  conftantly  fix'd  upon  the  Motives 
of  Virtue  amongft  the  Ancient  Heathens,  by  having  our  Thoughts 
attentive  to  every  Spring  of  Adion,  by  giving  them  a  nice  Scru¬ 
tiny,  we  fhall  always  find  *  Glory  and  worldly  Applaufe,  during 
their  Lives,  and  a  Defire  of  immortalizing  their  Names  when  dead* 
to  be  the  real  Foundation  they  built  upon ;  at  the  fame  Time,  we 
ftiall  be  able  to  account  for  their  Inequality  of  Condud  as  to  their 
Morals. 

It  would  be  an  endlels  Piece  of  Work  for  me  to  enter  into  e- 
very  Particular,  wherein  this  Love  of  Fame  difcovered  itfelf. 

The  Exclamation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  Midft  of  all 
his  Military  Labours,  is  well  known  ;  Oh !  Athenians ,  what  do 
I  fufFer  to  be  prais’d  by  you!  (where  we  may  take  notice,  en  pa f* 
fant,  of  the  great  Opinion  the  World  had  of  Phe  Athenian  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Underftanding.) 

The  famous  Themijiocles ,  when  very  young,  told  his  Friends, 
that  the  Trophies  ereded  to  the  Honour  of  Miltiades ,  would 
not  give  him  Leave  to  Sleep. 

Julius  Coe  far  weeps  at  feeing  a  Statue  of  Alexander ,  for  not 
having  done  any  Thing  remarkable  at  an  Age,  when  that  Prince 
had  conquer'd  Perfia. 

The  Fondnefs  for  immortal  Fame  appear’d  in  that  Contention 
between  Pericles  and  th t  Athenian  People,  mention’d  in  a.  former 
Chapter,  which  of  them  fhould  dedicate  the  noble  Buildings  rais’d 
by  his  Elegance  of  Tafte. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubting  but  that  Glory  was  the  Source 
of  all  the  famous  military  Exploits  of  the  Heroes  of  Antiquity  ; 
for  This,  they  bore  the  Exceftes  of  Heat  and  Cold,  expofed  them* 

\ 

%  Free.  Patriots  while  they  hied  were  Slaves  to  Fame  /  EITay  on  Reafon, 
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felves  to  continual  Fatigues,  and  to  Bodily  Pain,  and  often  to 
Death  itielf,  in  its  greateft  Terrors  ;  For  ‘This,  they  defpiled  the 
ill  Treatment  of  their  victorious  Enemies,  the  Browns,  and  even 
Chains  of  Tyrants,  and  all  the  Misfortunes  that  attend  Men  eager 
in  the  Purfuit  of  immortal  Fame  and  univerfal  Applaufe.  It  was 
Tor  Glory 


* — .  — — -  - —  The  Self-devoted  Decii  dfd. 

The  Fabii  fell ,  and  the  great  Seipio’s  conquer'd .  Cato. 

It  is  a  Thing  which  mud:  be  granted  by  all,  who  confider  fuch 
llrining  Efforts  of  Virtue,  that  immortalizing  their  *  Name  was 
■  the  chief  Motive. 

Strange!  that  fuch  fhould  be  the  Force  of  Vanity  f  that 
prefent  Ills  and  Uneafineffes  iliould  willingly  be  incurred  for  an 
uncertain  Reward,  and  which  could  not  give  them  Pleafure  when 
acquir’d,  fince  they  were  then  to  be  pad  all  Sentiment  of  Joy  or 
Pain,  arifing  from  the  Opinion  of  this  World  ! 

Sometimes  indeed,  they  reap’d  this  Harveft  of  Glory  du¬ 
ring  their  Lives  ;  but  they  took  That  only  as  an  Earned:  of  future 
and  everlafting  Fame,  and  would  have  thought  their  Fatigues  and 
Dangers  but  half  repaid,  if  their  Reputation  had  been  to  laft  no 
longer  than  their  Lives ! 

There  feems,  I  fay,  to  be  no  doubt,  (nor  indeed  can  there 
be  in  Reafon,)  but  that  this  Paffion  was  the  Spring  from  whence 
flow’d  the  Heroifm  of  Old,  in  all  its  mod  pompous  and  Ihowey 
Forms  ;  but  there  may  remain  feme  Difficulty  in  the  Minds  of 
my  Readers,  as  to  thofe  Men  who  have  filently  undergone  wil¬ 
ling  Mortifications  of  thofe  Paffions  natural  to  Man ;  fuch  as  A* 
r  if  ides,  the  Two  Cato's,  Curias ,  Fabric  ius^  Efaminondas ,  and 
many  more  I  could  name. 

*  I  might  bring  the  Opinions  of  thofe  Fathers  of  the  primitive  Church  (whofe  Au¬ 
thority  is  uncontefied  with  us)  to  strengthen  my  Affertion  beyond  difpute,  who  all  agree 
that  Glory  was  the  chief  Aim  of  all  the  Heathens  in  all  their  great  A  diions  :  But  be- 
fides  that  this  would  fwell  my  Work  to  too  large  a  Size,  I  chufe  rather  to  prove  it 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  itfelf,  well  confidered  in  the  Reader’s  Breaftj  if  this  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Authorities  abovementioned. 


Bur 
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But  this  will  foon  be  remov’d,  if  what  I  laid  in  my  Account 
of  the  Origin  of  Heathen  Virtue  be  remember’d,  viz»  that  inferior 
Paffions  were  forc’d  to  fubmit  to  the  fixperior. 

Thus  theie  Perfonages  I  have  nam’d,  and  many  more  of  the 
fame  Stamp,  by  the  Sublimity  of  their  Genius,  chofe  a  Method 
to  obtain  Applaufe,  which,  by  being  the  leis  fufpe&ed,  was  the 
likelier  to  attain  to  what  they  aim’d  at. 

It  was  a  Refinement  of  their  Pride,  thus  to  facrifice  fiouxe  of 
the  moft  prevailing  Paffions  (as  it  may  have  been  obferv’d,  they 
did  in  this  Work)  to  it,  and  feem  to  fly  from  Praife,  in  order  to 
gain  it  the  more  certainly;  and,  for  ought  I  know,  their  Pride* 
might  be  the  ftronger  for  This,  for  there  is  as  it  were  a  Pride  in 
concealing  Pride;  for  thole  Men  who  fhew  the  moft  openly 
their  Inclination  to  Applaufe,  their  high  Value  for  Themielves, 
are  the  ofteneft  difappointed. 

B  u  t  of  thofe  Great  Men  I  mention’d,  the  Elder  Cato,  with 
all  his  Simplicity  of  Life,  and  other  Mortifications  of  himfeif, 
was  openly  moft  terribly  a  Slave  to  Vanity,  as  I  have  fhcwn  in 
the  former  Part  of  this  Chapter, 

And  Tint  arch  exprefly  tells  us,  that  Arijlides  and  Eft  ami v 
nondas  were  as  proud  of  their  Poverty  and  Simplicity  of  Life, 
as  others  might  be  of  the  moft  pompous  Titles  and  the  greateft 
Acquifitions. 

And  I  queftion  not,  but  when  Arijlides  had  that  Verfe  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  by  all  his  Countrymen,  wherein  his  Juftice  was  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  even  when  the  Country  Fellow  gave  him  for  a 
Reafon  of  his  voting  him  to  Banifhment,  that  his  Title  of  the 
Juft  Arijlides  fliock’d  him,  with  all  his  feeming  Humility  his 
Heart  exulted  with  Joy,  and  that  he  thought  himfeif  overpaid 
for  all  his  Sufferings  and  Mortifications.* 

Cicero' s  Vanity  and  Defire  of  Glory,  notwithftanding  all  his 
Philofophy,  are  fliewn  in  many  Parts  of  his  Works,  and  particu¬ 
larly 


%  The  fame  maybe  faid  of  that  Affair  I  have  related  in  the  IVth  Chapter,  where  the 
People  applauded  fo  much  the  voluntary  Poverty  of  Aiiftides,  who  had  refufed  the  Affi- 
fiance  of  his  Relation  Callias.  In  general,  whoever  reads  the  Lives  of  thofe  great  Men, 
whofe  Names  Plutarch  has  immortaliz’d,  will  be  convinc’d  without  any  farther  Argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  Love  of  Fame  and  Glory  during  their  Lives,  and  after  their  Deaths, 
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larly  in  his  Letters,  wherein  we  find  not  only  His  Fondnefs  of 
Jlepuration,  but  That  of  all  thole  he  correfponded  with. 

His  Letter  to  Lueceius  the  Hiftorian  is  well  known,  in  which 
-he  defires  him  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  his  Confullhip,  and  even 
to  go  beyond  Truth  for  the  Sake  of  Fame  :  Ardeo,  fays  he,  cu- 
gp iditate  incredibili ,  neque ,  ut  ego  Arbitror,  reprehendenda ,  no - 
men  ut  noflrum  feriptis  illufiretur  &  celebretur  tuts.  « — —  And 
then  he  goes  on,  and  fays:  Itaque  te  plane  etiam  SJ  etiam  rogo , 
ut  &  ernes  ea  vehementius  etiam  quam  fortajfc  fientis.,  &  in 
eo  leges  Hifioriae  negligas :  gratiamque  illam  de  qua  fiuavijfime 
quodam  in  procemio  fcr  'ipfifti,  a  qua  te  dejlefli  non  magi j  potuijfe 
jdemonjiras  quam  Herculem  Xenophontium  ilium  a  Volu plate  : 
ea  fi  me  tibi  vehement tus  commendabit  ne  afipernere ,  Amorique 
tiojlro  T  lu fuc  him  etiam  quam  cone  edit  Veritas  largiare. 

And  to  fhew  this  in  ftill  a  ftronger  Light,  if  poftible,  hig  re- 
quells  Lueceius  to  difturb  the  Order  of  his  Hiftory,  to  give  an 
Account  of  his  glorious  Deeds,  in  laving  Rome  from  Catiline's 
Fury,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  Satisfa&ion  of  feeing,  during  his 
Life-time,  in  what  Manner  he  was  to  be  tranfmitted  to  Pofte- 
rity  :  Equidem  ad  nofiram  Laudem  non  mult um  video  intereffe 
fed  ad  properationem  me  am  quidam  interejl  non  te  exfipeflare 
fium  ad  locum  venias ,  ac  Jlatim  c/mjfam  illam  totam  &  tem* 
pus  arripere .  ■  — - . - 

Nor  is  the  Younger  Tliny,  wich  all  his  Accomplifhments, 
lefs  vain  and  eager  after  immortal  Fame  :  This  is  clear  from 
jnany  of  his  Letters  ;  particularly  in  that  to  Tacitus  the  Hifto- 
rian,  which  I  Jhall  infert  at  length. 

C.  Plinius  Tacito  fuo  S. 

Nec  ipfe  tibi  plaudis ,  SJ  ego  nihil  magis  ex  fide  quam  de 
te  ficribo.  Tofieris  an  aliqua  Cura  nofiri ,  nefcio  ;  nos  certe  me - 
remur  ut  fit  aliqua ,  non  dico  ingenio  fid  enim  fiuperbum)  fed 

was  really  the  true  Source  of  all  their  Virtues  :  In  fome  it  was  more  apparent  than  in 
.others,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  fhin’d  in  War  ;  this  arofe  from  the  very  Nature  of  that 
.Profeflion,  The  Story  of  the  Cynick  Diogenes  trampling  with  his  dirty  Sandals  upon 
the  Velvet  Furniture,  which  he  term’d  the  Pride  of  Plato ,  and  that  Philofopher’s  taxing 
.him  with  greater  Pride  for  fo  doing,  is  well  known,  and  may  be  applied  to  all  the  proud 
TLmility  of  the  Ancients,  if  I  may  fo  .call  it. 
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fiudio ,  fed  Lahore ,  Reverentia  Rofterorum .  Rergamus  modo 
itinere  inftituto :  quod  tit  fiaucos  in  Lucent ,  Famamque  provexit\ 
ita  mnltos  e  tenehris  &  filentio  protulit .  fW*, 

Pliny  to  Tacitus, 

•  * 

“You  are  not  that  tort  of  Man  as  to  flatter  yourfelf,  not 
w  do  I  write  any  thing  with  more  Sincerity  than  what  I  write 
cc  concerning  you.  I  know  not  whether  Posterity  will  have  any 
“  Regard  for  us ;  but  be  it  as  it  will,  we  certainly  defcrvc  fome 
u  Remembrance;  I  do  not  fay,  becaufe  of  our  Genius,  (there 
“  would  be  too  much  Vanity  in  that,)  but  for  the  Care  and  Pains 
cc  we  take,  which  fliews  the  Refpedt  we  have  for  the  Opinion  of 
u  future  Times.  However,  let  us  go  on  in  the  fame  Road,  for 
a  though  few  have  attain’d  to  the  high  eft  Pitch  of  Glory  that 
“  Way,  yet  many  have  by  this  Method  prderv'd  themfelves 
a  from  Obfcurity  and  Oblivion.  Farewel.” 

Thus  the  Motive  to  Virtue  of  thefe  two  great  Men,  Cicero? 
and  Rliny,  appears  very  plainly ;  and  if  the  judicious  Reader 
will  but  clofely  examine  the  Actions  of  Antiquity,  he  will  find 
that  almoft  every  one  of  them,  of  all  Kinds  whatfoever,  confirm 

my  Syftem.  y . 

In  fhort,  all  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients  are  full  fraught  with 
this  Paffion  ;  and  in  one  Way  or  other,  however  difguis’d,  the 
fame  Spirit  difcovers  itfelf  to  a  nice  and  curious  Examiner. 

I  fhall  now  give  an  Inftance  or  two  wherein  this  Love  of  Fame 
intended  to  be  ufeful,  and  deftin’d  to  That  alone,  yet  by  its  Ex* 
cefs  went  beyond  its  due  Bounds. 

Callicratidas ,  a  Spartan  of  great  Worth,  fam’d  for  his  Juftice, 
his  Magnanimity  and  his  Courage,  commanded  the  Lacedemonian 
Fleet*  at  the  Fight  of  Arginufe ,  (mentioned  in  my  firft  Chapter ;) 
no  Man  lov'd  his  Country  better,  or  more  wilh’d  its  Welfare; 
yet,  contrary  to  his  own  Knowledge,  negligent  of  the  Safety  of 
thofe  under  his  Command,  and  committed  to  his  Care,  merely 
out  of  a  Pique  of  fade  Honour,  left  his  Courage  and  Brayery 

■-*  Thucyd,  di  Bella  Pelqpon. 
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fliould  be  tax’d,  he  forfeits  all  his  other  good  Qualities,  he  enga¬ 
ges  the  Athenian  Fleet ;  and  when  his  Pilot  begg’d  of  him  to 
avoid  the  Fight,  he  anfwer’d,  “  The  Safety  of  Sparta  does  not 
“  depend  upon  One  Man/’ 

Not  reflecting  that  the  Life  of  a  General  is  of  exceeding 
great  Confequence  to  his  Army,  and  by  a  natural  Reafon  to  be 
deduc’d  from  thence,  to  his  Country. 

His  Anfwer  therefore  to  thofe  who  advis'd  him  to  retire  fro® 
Arginufa,  quite  deftroys  his  other  Merits,  by  fhewing  him  to 
be  actuated  by  the  Love  of  Fame  beyond  its  proper  Limits* 
u  Sparta  (fays  he  to  thofe  about  him,)  can  equip  another  Fleet, 
u  if  this  be  defeated  and  deftroy’d;  but  I  can  never  recover  my 

Reputation,  and  muft  remain  cover’d  with  Infamy,  if  I  retreat 
a  from  before  the  Enemy.” 

I  fhall  make  no  Comments  upon  this  Speech  ;  it  naturally  oc¬ 
curs  to  every  Thinking  Man,  that  his  trued  Glory  would  have 
confifted  in  preferving  the  Lives  of  his  Countrymen,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  all  Accidents  that  might  injure  his  Country. 

Cicero r  tho'  fo  fond  of  Glory  himfelf,  finds  fault  with  this 
Behaviour  of  Callicratidas,  a  Man  before  lo  juflly  prais'd,  and 
fays,  that  Men  have  willingly  facrific'd  every  thing  to  their 
Country,  but  their  Reputation  ;  (but  I  have  *  fhewn  in  fome 
Cafes,  that  they  fought  for  Glory  even  by  the  Lofs  of  it  in  Ap¬ 
pearance.) 

These  are  Cicero' s  Words:  Inventi  multi  funt  qui  non  modo- 
pecuniam  fed  vitam  etiam  prof  under e  pro  p atria  parati  effent, 
iidem  Gloria  Jafturam  ne  minimum  quidem  facere  v  client,  ne 
Republic d  quidem  pofiulante  :  ut  Callicratidas,  qui  cum  Lace- 
dsemoniorum  *Dux  fuiffet  Peloponnefiaco  Bello,  multaque  feciffet 
egregie  vert  it  ad  extremum  omnia ,  cum  conflio  non  paruit  eorum 5 
qui  claffem  ab  Arginufts  removendam  nec  cum Athenienfibus  di- 
micandum  putabant .  Quibus  ille  refpondit,  Lacedsemonios,  claffe 
Hid  amiffd  aliam  parare  poffe ,  fe  fugere  fine  fuo  dedecore  non 
poffe.  Offic.  Lib.  x. 

The  Behaviour  of  Chabrias ,  one  of  the  mod  illudfious  Com* 
manders  of  Athens ,  was  alfo  blameable;  for  being  unfortunately 
hem’d  in  in  the  Harbour  of  Chioy  tho’  he  could  have,  efcap’d  from* 

*  Sec  Chap,  If 
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his  VefTel  to  the  Fleet  which  was  near  his  Ship,  yet  he  chofe 
rather  to  die  than  leave  his  Galley,  and  fave  himlelf  by  fwim- 
ming  to  the  reft  of  his  Ships,  altho’  it  was  apparent  that  his  Life 
was  (as  thofe  of  all  good  Generals  are)  of  great  Importance  to 
his  Couutry.f 

I  have  now,  I  think,  fufficiently  examin’d  the  Quality  of  the 
Heathen  Virtues;  and  altho’  I  am  not  io  devoid  of  Modefty  as 
to  affirm,  I  cannot  be  miftaken  in  the  Origin  from  which  I  fay 
they  Ipring,  yet  I  lubmit  it  to  the  candid  Reader,  whether, 
upon  having  plainly  ffiewn  that  their  Religious  and  Moral  Sy- 
ftems  could  not  influence  them  as  to  the  general  Practice  of  Vir*> 
tue,  it  is  not  almoft  certain  to  Demonftration,  from  what  I  have 
alledg’d  on  this  Head,  from  many  dired  and  circumftantial 
Proofs,  that  Glory  was  the  only  Caufe  of  all  their  V  irtues.* 

I  fpeak  in  general,  for  we  muft  not  deny  but  that  fome  very 
few  might  have  a  happy  natural  Difpofltion,  and  by  that  Means 
have  a  better  Idea  of  a  fupreme  Being,  and  fo  conform  their  Ac¬ 
tions  according  to  what  they  judged  agreeable  to  that  Being;  yet 
this  Idea  muft  be  imperfed,  being  totally  unaffifted  with  any 
Helps  whatfoever,  and  could  be  only  Perfonal. 

I  n  fhort,  I  am  not  fo  prepoftefs’d  with  any  Belief  of  an  Infalli¬ 
bility  in  my  Judgment,  as  not  willingly  to  own  myfelf  in  a  Mi- 
ftake  in  any  thing  wherein  it  can  be  prov’d  that  I  have  erred  % 
Nos  qui  fequimur  probabilta ,  nec  ultra  id  quod  uerifimile  occur - 
rent  firogredi  pojfumus ,  &  refellere  fine  fertinacia  &  refelli 
fine  Iracundid  parati  fumus •  Cicero. 

+  Corn.  Nepos  in  Chabria. 

*  Among#  a  thoufand  Incentives  to  virtuous  A&ions,  particularly  to  a  brave  and 
vigorous  Defence  of  their  Country,  which  I  might  bring  from  among#  the  An~ 
cients,  behdes  the  Funeral  Orations  in  Honour  of  thofe  who  fell  in  Battle,  which  wrere 
in  ufe  at  Athens ,  there  is  a  remarkable  Cuftom  which  I  find  in  the  Hiftory  of  that  Re¬ 
public  k,  which  is  highly  worthy  the  Reader’s  Notice.  It  was  the  Cuftom  at  Athens ,  at 
one  of  the  mo#  celebrated  Feftivals,  when  the  whole  People  were  aftembled  in  the 
Theatre,  for  a  certain  Number  of  Youth  who  had  loft  their  Fathers  in  Battle,  to  ap~ 
pear  before  the  Aflembly  in  compleat  Armour,  and  with  them  a  Herald,  who  with  a 
loud  Voice  told  the  Aftembly  that  thefe  were  young  Orphans  who  had  loft  their  illu- 
ftrious  Fathers  in  the  Service  of  their  Country  ;  and  therefore  were  now  deemed  the 
Children  of  the  Republick  ;  who,  having  taken  Care  of  them  in  their  Infancy,  did 
now  fet  them  in  thofe  Paths  wherein  they  might  by  their  Services  attain  to  Honours. 
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From  this  Source  of  Virtue  in  the  Ancients,  we  dial]  be  led 
to  obferve  their  want  of  Humility,  which  was  diredly  income 
patible  with  it  $  and  at  the  fame  time  any  one  may  eafily  account 
for  their  want  of  Patience  under  great  Misfortunes,  and  for  their 
Deficiency  as  to  Forgiving  and  Loving  of  Enemies,  for  which 
Humility  is  abfolutcly  requifite. 

And  moreover,  I  have  in  my  6th  Chaprer  taken  notice  of  a 
main  Defed  in  the  Heathen  Morality,  which  I  dial!  here  repeat^ 
becaufe  it  dill  diews  that  monftrous  Arrogance,  which  was  the 
chief  Charaderidick  of  Heathen  Virtue;  and  that  is,  that  they 
acknowledged  Themfelves  indebted  for  every  Thing  to  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Gods,  butThofe  which  in  our  holy  8  y  ft  cm  are  the  greateft. 
Bleffing  that  can  be  beftow'd,  I  mean  Virtue  and  Goodnels  ;  for 
with  us  we  confefs,  that  after  ail  our  mofl  pious  Endeavours,  we 
yet  can  avail  Nothing,  nor  can  arrive  at  a  due  Pitch  of  Virtue 
without  the  Divine  Grace.  Let  us  fee  what  one  of  the  mofl:  ac¬ 
compli  fil’d  Men,  in  all  Refpeds,  among  the  Romans ,  fays  upon 
this  Head  :  Atqui  hoc  quidem  omnes  Mortales  Jic  habent ,  exter * 
nas  Commoditates,  Vineta ,  Segetes,  Oliveta ,  ubertatem  frugum 
©  fruftuum,  omnem  denique  Commoditatcm  profperitatemque 
Vitse  a  Diis  fe  habere ,  Virtutem  autem  nemo  unquam  acceptam 
! Deo  retulit ;  nimirum  re  fie :  propter  Virtutem  enim  jure  lau* 
damur ,  &  in  Virtute  re  fie  gloriamur ,  quod  non  contingeret  fi  id 
Donum  a  Deo  non  a  nobis  haberemus  ;  at  vero  aut  honoribus  aufii , 
ant  re  familiariy  aut  fi  aliud  quippiam  nafti  funnts  fortuiti 
boni ,  aut  depulimus  Mali ,  cum  Diis  gratias  agimus ,  turn  nihil 
Moflrse  laudi  ajfumptum  arbitramur.  Num  quis  quod  bonus , 
vir  ejfet  gratias  Diis  egit  unquam  ?  at  quod  "Dives  quod  ho¬ 
nor  at  us ,  quod  incolumis ;  Jovemque  ob  eas  res  apellant  Opti¬ 
mum  Maximum  non  quod  nos  jufios ,  temperatos,  fapientes  ef- 
ficiat,  fed  quod  falvos y  incolumes ,  opulentos,  copiofos .  Cicero. 
How  diftant  is  this  from  the  Purity  and  Humility  of  the  Chri- 
Ilian  Religion ! 

T  o  illuftrate  ftill  more  this  Matter,  it  is  worthy  our  Notice, 
what  Cato  the  Younger  writes  to  Cicero ,  in  anfwer  to  a  Letter 
from  that  Great  Man  ;  who  having  performed  fome  ufeful  Military 
Exploits^  during  the  Time  of  his  being  Governor  of  Cilicia ,  begs 
Cato's  Vote  in  the  Senate,  for  decreeing  him  what  rhey  call'd 
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Sup  flic  at  tones,  (that  is,  for  a  certain  Number  of  Days  the  Tem¬ 
ples  were  open'd,  and  publick  Thanks  addrefs’d  to  the  Immortal 
Gods  for  the  great  Succeftes  of  the  General.)  Cato  was  of  a 
different  Opinion  from  Cicero  in  this  Matter ;  and  this  was  his 
Reafon,  Triumpho  multo  clarius  eft  (fays  he)  Senatum  judicare , 
potius  man  fuel  udine  '&  innocent  id  Imp  er  at  oris  Brovinciam  quam 
vi  Militum,  aut  Benignitate  "Deorum  Immortalium  retentam  at - 
que  conftervatam  ejfte :  quod  ego  med  Sententid  Cenfebam .  * 
That  is,  in  fhort,  that  Cato  judg’d  it  more  honourable  for  Cicero 
to  owe  every  Thing  to  his  own  Virtues,  than  to  the  Favour  of 
the  Gods ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  concur  in  the  Decree  of 
the  Senate  for  the  publick  Thanks  to  the  Gods  ;  confequently  it 
appears  that  Cato  thought  thofe  Virtues  were  not  given  by  the 
Deity, 

And  to  confider  this  Matter  ftill  farther,  as  it  was  fuch  a  Fai¬ 
lure  in  Point  of  Humility,  (the  want  of  which  deftroys  the  Ami* 
ablenefs  of  moil  Virtues,)  fo  it  mull  make  them  often  have  muti> 
nous  Thoughts  againfl  the  Deity,  and  is  one  Reafon  for  their 
Impatience  under  Misfortunes ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  they 
would  acknowledge  Themlelves  no  ways  indebted  to  the  Deity 
for  their  Virtues,  they  muft  conceive  a  higher  Opinion  of  their 
own  Merit ;  and,  on  the  other  Hand,  if  all  the  good  or  bad 
Things  of  this  World,  in  their  Opinion,  proceeded  from  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Gods,  the  Conlequence  muft  be,  that  upon  any  Misfortune, 
or  in  any  unhappy  Situation  of  Affairs,  they  muft  be  offended  at 
their  Divinities,  for  not  treating  them  according  to  the  great  and 
high  Conceit  they  had  of  their  own  Deferts,  See  about  this  CV- 
tero  de  Nat .  *Deor . 

A  s  to  the  want  of  Univerial  Benevolence,  as  fo  ftf ong  an  Idea 
of  Glory  was  annexed  to  the  Love  of  their  Country,  no  Won¬ 
der  they  fail’d  in  the  former ;  becaufe  they  never  could  make  the 
Love  of  all  Mankind  compatible  with  the  Love  of  their  Country* 
This  was  referv'd  for  the  Chriftian  Syftem  alone. 

We  are  to  obferve  before  we  leave  this  Subject,  that  the  Hea¬ 
thens  were  not  only  unequal  by  an  abfolute  Ignorance  of  fome 
Virtues,  but  uneven  in  the  Exercife  of  thofe  they  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with.  T*n&>w' 

&  lift,  15,  Epift  5,  Ad  Family 
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That  is,  by  fatisfying  certain  Paffions  for  Reafons  not  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  Lois  of  Glory,  (for  as  to  their  Inequality  for  the 
Sake  of  their  Country,  I  have  accounted  for  that)  they  feeraed 
to  quit  their  general  Aim. 

There  is  I  believe  no  Way  of  Accounting  for  this,  but 
by  faying  it  was  owing  to  Human  Frailty,  by  giving  way  to 
fudden  Inclinations,  (tho*  in  Reality  of  lefs  Force  in  their  Na¬ 
ture,)  which  lay  in  their  Way  in  their  Purluit  of  Glory  *  (juft 
as  the  Poets  feign  that  Hiffomenes  ftopt  Atalanta  in  her  Race^ 
by  throwing  her  the  golden  Apples.) 

And  they  did  this  with  the  more  Readinels,  as  they  were  not 
likely  to  forfeit  their  Reputation ;  becaufe,  as  it  was  in  Things 
of  fmalier  Confequence  to  Society,  they  were  excufed  by  the 
World  who  were  fenfible  of  the  lame  Frailties,  and  had  a  View 
to  the  fuperior  great  Actions  in  the  Courfe  of  Life  of  thofe  illu¬ 
strious  Perfons. 


F  o  r  after  all,  if  in  *fo  perfect  a  Syftem  as  theChriftian,  there 
Is  an  Allowance  uliially  made  for  human  Imperfections,  much 
more  ought  there  to  be  in  the  Heathen  Morality  ♦  and  this  In¬ 
equality  in  their  Virtue  is  the  lefs  wonderful,  as  their  Incitement 
to  a  fteady  PraCtice  (that  is  Glory)  is  far  inferior  in  its  Nature, 
as  to  its  ftimulating  Force,  to  what  we  are  to  expeCt  from  Chri- 


But  now  to  obferve  the  Sources  and  Ornaments  of  Chriftian 
Virtues,  how  amiable  are  they!  J  Humility  accompanies  them, 
and  adorns  them  with  all  its  Charms!  their  Foundation  is  aftrong 


*  I  muff  not  omit  obferving  to  the  Reader,  that  when  Chrrftianity  came  into  the 
World,  human  Reafon  had  made  its  greateft  Efforts  :  —  For  certainly.  Science  of  all 
Kinds  was  at  its  greateft  heighth  in  the  Time  of  Auguftus ;  and  nothing  ever  before, 
or  after,  was  fuperior  ;  —  and  yet  it  was  all  found  inefficient  as  to  the  perfecting  and 
afcertaining  Religion  or  Morality.  —  Something  beyond  That  then  was  neceftary,  and 
this  was  obtained  by  a  gracious  Revelation  from  Heaven,  which  at  once  confounded  all 
Jiuman  Pride. 

f  From  all  this,  we  may  conclude  this  to  be  true  which  St.  Auguflin  fays  in  his  5  th 
Rook  De  Civitat.  Dei ,  with  much  Judgment,  viz.  Dum  illud  confiet  inter  omnes  veraci - 
ter  pios ,  neminem  fine  vera  pietate ,  id  eft  venj  Dei  veri  Cultu ,  veram  poffe  habere  Viriutem  ; 
nee  earn  veram  ejje  quando  Gloria  firvit  humana.  And  if  I  remember  right,  he  fomewhere 
.or  other,  calls  a  Pagan  Heroe,  Animal  Gloria. .  —  In  that  little  Treatife,  intitled. 
The  Chriftian  Heroe ,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Steele^  is  admirably  jfhewn  the  great  Superi- 
riority  of  the  Chriftian  Virtues  over  the  Pagan .  • —  Happy  fhould  we  be,  if  fuch  were 
frequent  amongft  us ! 


and 
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and  earneft  Defire  of  pleafing  the  Deity ;  whatever  does  not  tend 
to  That,  or  contradiCIs  that  View,  they  think  horrible  and  dete- 
(table!  What  a  charming  AfpeCfc  has  Virtue  in  the  J Chriftian  Sy~ 
ftem !  In  our  holy  Religion,  Humility  and  a  high  Opinion  of 
the  Dignity  of  human  Nature  are  join’d,  without  deftrov mg  each 
other’s  Rights,  or  offending  each  other’s  Effence! 

For  amongft  Chriftians,  the  Idea  of  the  Dignity  of  our  Na¬ 
ture  is  founded  upon  a  certain  Knowledge  of  God’s  AffeCHon  for 
us,  by  providing  for  our  Redemption,  and  upon  the  tender  Love 
of  our  blefted  Saviour,  the  Lord  of  Life,  who  has  thought  us 
worthy  his  Loving-kindnefs,  and  has  born  the  greateft  Sufferings 
for  our  Sake :  Humility,  amongft  us,  has  its  Origin  in  the  No- 
tion  we  ought  to  have  of  our  own  Nothingnels ;  for  a  Chriftian5 
with  the  greateft  Perfection  our  Religion  can  give,  yet  owns  he 
has  All  from  God ;  every  Virtue  is  perform’d  from  pofitive  Pre» 
cepts,  and  to  pleafe  him  ?  and  fo  far  from  defiring  or  aiming  at 
the  Applaufe  of  the  World,  a  Chriftian  cares  not,  nay  he  *  endea¬ 
vours  that  none  ftiould  be  acquainted  with  his  good  Deeds,  and 
experts  or  defires  no  Rewards  but  in  Heaven :  (according  to 
our  Saviour’s  Precepts  in  St.  Matthew ,  in  his  excellent  Sermon* 

%  Befides,  we  are  to  reflect  that  the  greateft  Virtues  prove  vain,  if  they  have  not  fome 
rational  Tendency  ;  which  can  be  no  other,  than  a  Defire  of  obtaining  the  Favour  of 
that  Being  which  created  us:  Now  I  have  fhewn  in  feveral  Parts  of  this  Work,  that 
this  could  not  be  the  Cafe  with  the  Pagans ,  becaufe  of  their  abfurd  Theology,  and  their 
uncertain  Syftem  as  to  Futurity.  Thus  Arc hbifhop  Tillotfon  fays  very  well,  44  Take 
54  away  God  and  Religion,  and  Men  live  to  no  Purpofe  ;  without  propofing  any  wor~ 
“  thy  and  confiderable  End  of  Life  to  themfelves.  Whereas  the  Fear  of  God,  and  the 
44  Care  of  our  immortal  Souls,  fixeth  us  upon  one  great  Defign,  to  which  our  whole 
44  Life,  and  all  the  Actions  of  it,  are  ultimately  referred  ;  ubi  units  Deus  colitur^  fays 
44  Laflantius ,  ibi  Vita  &  omnis  aftus,  ad  unum  Caput  &  ad  unam  fiimmam  refertur  ;  when 
44  we  acknowledge  God  as  the  Author  of  our  Being,  as  our  Sovereign  and  our  Judge,,, 
54  our*End  and  our  Happinefs  is  then  fixed  ;  and  we  can  have  but  one  reafonable  Defign,- 
*  and  that  is,,  by  endeavouring  to  pleafe  God,  to  gain  his  Favour  and  Protection  in  this  ■* 
44  World,  and  to  arrive  at  the  blifsful  Enjoyment  of  him  in  the  other.”  —  How  far ' 
the  Heathens  were  in  this  Situation,  I  leave  the  Reader  to  colleCt  from  what  has  been  s 
faid. 

*  It  is  certain,  that  the  Defire  of  Reputation  is  not  to  be  any  Ways  a  Chriftian’s  > 
Motive,  nor  ought  he  in  the  leaft  to  care  what  is  faid  of  him  as  long  as  his  Confcience 
can  witnefs  to  his  Integrity  ;  but  it  muft  be  however  confidered,  that  there  is  this  Ex¬ 
ception,  a  Chriftian  is  to  endeavour  to  propagate  Virtue,  which  can  noways  be  better 
done  than  by  Example.  —  Thus  our  Saviour  in  St.  Matthew ,  Let  your  Light  fojbine  be¬ 
fore  Men ,  that  they,  may  fee  your  good  Wwh*  and  ghrife  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven 9 
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on  the  Mount.)  In  fine,  aChriftian,  with  all  the  Merits  that  hu¬ 
man  Nature  can  be  capable  of,  even  affifted  by  Grace,  claims  no 
Reward  but  for  his  Obedience.  Were  I  to  give  myfelf  a  Loofe, 
to  expatiate  on  the  Excellence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  I  fhould 
run  out  into  fuch  Warmth  and  Extaiy,  as  would  feem  too  much 
a  Declamation  to  my  Readers!  — -  How  in  EfFeft,  does  this  di¬ 
vine  Syftem  tranlcend  all  other  Ideas  of  Religion,  ever  conceiv’d 
before  the  Time  of  its  being  lliewn  to  Mankind! —  How  would 
it  fhine  before  the  whole  World,  did  but  Men  aft  up  to  what  it 
teaches !  How  much  fuperior  to  the  vain  Pageantry  of  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  and  how  much  above  the  as  vain  Shew  and  the  wickeder 
Maxims  of  their  SuccefFors,  the  Tafifts  !  —  My  Thoughts  are 
exalted!  my  Fancy  is  fir’d  and  rais'd  above  its  natural  Pitch  at 
the  facred  Theme !  ■—  Can  all  the  worldly  vain  Incentives  to 
Virtue  among  the  Pagans,  compare  with  the  Refleftion  that  this 
Life  is  only  a  Means  for  obtaining  a  better,  which  fhall  laft  for 
ever !  Is  not  this  (one  would  think)  a  ftronger  Motive  to  Good- 
nefs,  than  any  they  could  have?  —  How  would  our  Conduft 
prove  us  mudh  more  worthy  of  the  Faith  we  profefs,  if  we  em~ 
ploy’d  our  Minds  to  think 

—  •* 

~ ~ —  Of  holy  and  myferious  Truths , 

Of  Heaven's  mo ft  righteous  Doom ,  of  Man's  Injuflice  $ 

Of  Laws  to  curb  the  Will  and  bind  the  TaJfions,y 
Of  Life ,  of  Death  and  Immortality  ; 

Of  gnajhing  Fiends  beneath ,  and  Tains  eternal  j 

Of  far  ry  Thrones ,  and  endlefs  Joys  above  !  Rowe. 

Not  to  dwell  long  upon  this  Subjeft,  fo  often  treated  of  by 
our  Divines  in  the  nobleft  Manner,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  fuch 
Virtues,  with  fuch  a  Purity  and  Sublimity  of  Ideas,  fuch  a  cer¬ 
tain  Hope  of  a  glorious  Immortality,  raife  Thofe  who  are  true 
Chriftians  as  much  above  the  greateft  Heathens,  as  They  were 
above  Brutes. 

B  ut  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  that  with  all  thefe  Difadvantages, 
the  Ancients  did  Honour  to  mere  Natural  Man ;  and  their  very 
want  of  Afliflance  from  Revelation,  makes  it  wonderful  that 
fuch  Motives  as  they  had,  (not  equal  to  thofe  we  have)  could 

produce 
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produce  *  fuch  Addons.  When  we,  with  all  the  Advantages  and 
Afftftance  that  Mortals  can  have  in  a  State  of  Probation,  are  fo 
miferably  degenerate  as  to  fail  in  every  Point,  and  even  to  want 
that  Virtue  of  Humility,  which  is  the  Charaderiftick  of  Chri* 
flianity. 

I  need  not  quote  Inftancesy  every  one  mull  be  fenfible,  that 
Pride,  and  Arrogance,  and  Ill  nature  have  a  Share  in  every  thing 
that  is  done,  and  in  almoft  every  Man’s  Behaviour. 

It  is  wonderful,  that  with  all  the  Reafons  we  have  for  fo  do¬ 
ing,  we  lliould  not  make  the  leaft  Effort  to  Virtue;  if  we  did, 
we  mud  go  on  in  a  Courfe  of  Goodnefs  and  Uniformity.  To 
what  is  owing  this  abjed,  this  mortifying  State  of  f  Wickednefl 
and  Immorality  in  the  Chriftian  World  ?  I  fliall  now  endeavour 
to  account  for  it. 

The  Reafons  to  be  afligned  for  this  moft  furprifing  Truth  are 
of  different  Kinds,  and  which  have  fuch  an  Air  of  Probability, 
that  had  I  lefs  Diffidence  of  my  own  Judgment  than  I  really 
have,  I  might  affirm  them  to  be  the  True  and  Only  ones, 

*  As  I  am  now  going  to  take  Leave  of  the  Virtues  of  the  Ancients,  I  £hal!  ob- 
ferve  to  the  Reader  three  Things  which  Tally  informs  us  of,  which  ftill  Confirms 
what  I  am  faying  :  Firft,  then,  we  find  in  his  Offices  how  ftrongly  the  Rofnans  adhered 
to  Juftice,  and  what  a  ftrong  Regard  the  Roman  Laws  and  Lawyers  had  to  all  Species 
of  Equity.  Secondly,  In  the  abovementioned  Treatife,  and  in  his  Book  Amicitid ,  we 
fee  that  it  was  a  Cuftom  at  Rome ,  that  every  Father,  who  had  any  "Care  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  his  Son,  pitch’d  upon  fome  worthy  old  Perfonage  in  Rome ,  of  diftinguifhed  Me¬ 
rit,  who  had  borne,  or  did  actually  bear  the  chief  Offices  in  that  Republick,  for  a  Pat¬ 
tern  for  his  Son  ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  the  Youth  to  attach  himfelf  to  that  venerable 
Perfon,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  Wifdom  by  his  Precepts  and  Example ;  and  to  this 
Purpofe,  as  foon  as  the  young  Roman  put  on  the  Toga  Virilis ,  he  ufeH  conftantly  to  at¬ 
tend  every  where  on  him.  Laftly,  Cicero ,  in  his  Treatife  De  Amicitid ,  tells  us.  That 
■the  Scene  in  a  Tragedy  of  Pacuvius ,  in  which  ’Orefies  and  Pylades  difpute  the  Glory  of 
Dying  for  each  other,  was  received  by  the  Roman  People  prefent  at  it,  with  loud  and 
continu’d  Thunders  of  Applaufe.  This  was  a  Proof  of  their  Sentiments  in  relation  to 
Friendftrip. 

f  I  have  in  many  Parts  of  this  Treatife  referred  my  Reader  to  Hiflory  and  his  own 
Experience,  to  --prove  to  him  the  wicked  State  of -the  Chriftian  World  ;  if  fie  pur- 
fues  the  Method  I  advife  him  to.,  he  will  be  abundantly  convinced  of  the  Truth  of 
what  I  affert  ;  and  the  more  fo,  if  he  reflects,  that  moft  of  the  Laws  ‘made  to  bind 
Society,  and  to  keep  Man  from  injuring  Man  in  any  Cafe  whatever,  con  fequen  daily 
imply  a  Depravity  among  Chriftians  ;  for  were  all  Men  to  aft  up  to  the  Precepts  of 
cChriftianity,  thole  very  Precepts  would  better  fecure  Society,  than  any  Human  LaWs 
whatever,  which  would  then  prove  abfolutely  ufelefs  :  If  my  Reader  purfues  this 
Thought  in  his  own  Breaft  by -due  Reflection,  he  will  find  it  abfolutely  true. 

¥  y  I-fhall 
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I  fhall  not  begin  this  Part  of  my  Treatife  with  an  Account  of 
the  firft  Introduction  of  Chriftianity  into  the  World,  with  alt 
its  precedent  and  concomitant  Circumftances,  nor  with  any  Ob- 
fervation  upon  thofe  inellimable  Bleflings  which  are  the  Confe- 
quences  of  it,  and  which  are  to  be  enjoy'd  by  all  thofe  who  fin- 
cerely  wifli  it,  and  earneftly  endeavour  at  it ;  becaufe  all  this  has 
already  been  done  in  the  feveral  Sections  of  this  Work.  Nor 
fliall  I  dwell  upon  thofe  furprifing  Changes  which  were  wrought 
in  the  Minds  of  fome  of  the  wifefl  of  the  Heathens,  when  they 
quitted  their  Errors,  and  embraced  the  purer  DoCtrines  Of  our 
holy  Faith.  My  Reader  mull  confult  the  Hiftory  of  the  firft 
Times  of  Men's  departing  from  Paganifm,  and  of  their  getting 
into  the  Paths  of  Salvation,  and  there  he  may  with  Amazement 
obferve,  even  as  to  the  Self-conceited  Sages  of  Antiquity*  as 
well  as  the  whole  Heathen  World,  how 

- —  — —  The  Chrifiian  Light 

Dawn'd  like  the  Day ,  upon  their  darker  Minds r 
And  taught  their  Souls  the  nob  left  D/e  of  Reafon  ; 

Taught  them  to  foar  aloft ,  to  fearch ,  to  know 
That  vaft  eternal  Fountain  of  their  Being  ; 

Then  warm  with  Indignation ,  to  defpife 

Thofe  Things  were  call d  their  Country's  Gods ,  to  fcorn 

And  trample  on  their  ignominious  Altars .  Rowe. 

But  I  fliall  go  on  to  take  notice,  that  when  Men  firft  began 
to  degenerate  from  the  Primitive  Purity  of  our  holy  Religion, 
the  many  Errors  in  Point  of  Faith  which  they  ran  into  were 
very  numerous:  Thus  when  once  we  deviate  from  the  right 
Road,  the  farther  we  proceed,  the  greater  are  our  Miftakes  and 
Wandrings. 

Those  various  Herefies  which  foon  fprung  up  when  the 
Truth  of  Chriftianity  was  negleded,  (the  greateft  Epocha  of 
which  is  not  fo  certain,  but  it  *  was  early,)  met  all  of  them  with 

%  u  And  yet  we  find  by  our  Apoftle,  fays  Dr.  Hickman ,  (fpeaking  of  St.  PauF s 
M  Epiftles,)^  that  even  in  the  earlieft  Times  of  Chriftianity,  there  were  many  who 
“  pretended  to  be  Difciples  of  the  Faith,  but  yet  were  Enemies  to  the  Crofs  of  Chrift ; 
**  fome  through  the  diforderlinefs  of  their-  Lives,  and  others  by  their  diforderly  Opi- 
u  nions.’> 

zealous 
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zealous  Defenders,  who  ftruggled  with  unwearied  Conftancy  for 
the  Superiority, 

This  was  pernicious  to  the  Morals  of  Mankind  for  two  Rea- 
fons ;  the  one  is,  becaufe  the  being  thus  earned:  in  difputing  mere¬ 
ly  about  Ipeculative  Points,  made  Men  the  lefs  attentive  to  the 
Pra&ice. 

And  thefecond  is,  that  each  Party,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Good¬ 
will  and  Prote&ion  of  the  Secular  Power,  chiefly  of  the  Princes 
and  Sovereigns  of  the  World,  flattered  their  Vices  by  a  loofe 
Cafuiftry ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  make  Mankind  in  love  with 
their  refpedlive  Syftems,  each  try’d  to  reconcile  ^  the  indulging 
the  Paflions  and  Vices  of  the  World  with  the  Pra&ice  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  and  with  the  Hopes  of  Eternal  Salvation.  And  thus, 

- - —  -  Their  numerous  Vices , 

Their  cUjbing  Setts,  their  mutual  Rage  and  Strife , 

Had  driven  Religion  and  her  Angel  Guards , 

Like  Outcajls  from  among  them.  In  her  Stead 
' Dfurping  Superjiition  bore  the  Sway , 

And  reign'd  in  Mimick  State,  ’ midjl  Idol  Shews 
And  Pageantry  of  Tower.  —  Who  but  mujl  mark 
Their  Lives ,  rebellious  to  Heaven's  gentler  Precepts 
That  mildly  taught  them  ?  — . -  Hughes. 

As  long  as  the  Chriftians  were  under  Oppreflion,  and  had 
the  recent  Examples  of  the  firft  Profeflbrs  of  our  Religion  frefh 
in  their  Memories,  and  the  glorious  Conftancy  and  undaunted 
Fortitude  of  the  firft  Martyrs  almoft  under  their  Eyes,  fo  long 
they  continu’d  ftedfaft  and  worthy  of  their  Faith. 

But  as  foon  as  they  began  to  fall  off  from  this  Purity,  in- 
ftead  of  duly  following  and  honouring  their  Religion,  they  per¬ 
verted  and  turn’d  it  to  fecular  Ufes. 

J  The  Reader  Is  defired  to  confider  how  natural  it  is  for  frail  Man  to  endeavour  at 
•an  Afiiirance  of  being  Eternally  Happy,  without  being  at  the  T rouble  of  cramping 
their  unruly  Paflions  here  on  Earth  ;  and  confequently  how  natural  it  is  to  fuppofe  that 
all  fuch  Paflions  were  greedily  feiz’d  upon  and  fpread  with  all  poflible  Celerity, 
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I  fhali  not  infill  upon  thefe  firft  unfortunate  f  Proofs  of  the 
Chriftian  Degeneracy,  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  and  all  our  beft 
Hiftories  are  full  of  the  Subjedt,  which  they  have  amply  treated 
of:  I  fhali  only  obferve,  that  even  ConJlantiney  who  was  fuch 
a  Friend  to  the  firfl  Power  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  could  not 
help  complaining  of  thefe  Diviftons,  in  a  Letter  he  wrote  to  feve- 
ral  Prelates  affembled  at  J erufalem ;  for  £.  he  tells  them,  u  That 
“  in  a  Time  when  the  Barbarians  began  to  acknowledge  the 
“  True  God,  the  Chrijiians ,  who  would  be  thought  to  have  the 
“  Myfteries  of  God  in  their  keeping,  laboured  only  to  entertain 
u  Diviftons  and  Hatred  auiong  them,  not  to  fay  for  the  Deftruc- 
a  tion  of  Mankind.  — - — • 

And  what  muft  be  the  natural  Confequence  (and  for  this  I 
appeal  even  to  common  Senfe,)  of  that  Eagernefs  which  has  been 
ihewn  by  the  Head  of  each  Se<ft,  ever  fince  the  Degeneracy  of; 
Chriftians ;  their  great  Uncharitableneft  to  each  other  in  all  their 
Religious  Difputes ;  the  many  immoral  Adtions  which  neceftari- 
ly  flow’d  from  thence  ;  the  Torrents  of  Blood  fpilt  upon  that 
Pretence  ;  in  fine,  the  numberlefs  Inhumanities  and  Cruelties 
committed  on  fuch  Occafions  :  What,  I  fay,  muft  be  the  Con- 
fequence  of  alL  this,  but  an  utter  Depravation  of  the  Morals  of 
Mankind,  vitiated  by  fuch  dreadful,  fuch  unhallowed  Exam¬ 
ples  ? 

BjESides  the  other  Evils  I  have  mentioned,  with  which  the 
itiiferable  Quarcls  of  this  Sort  were  attended,  that  of  diftradting 
and  confounding  the  Belief  of  Mankind  by  fo  many  different 
Opinions,  was  not  the  ieaft,  and  thereby  bringing  them  at  laft  to 
believe  Nothing. 

+  Under  this.  Head  it  may  be  ask’d,  How  thefe  firfl  Corrupters  came  to  be  corrup¬ 
ted  ?  Which,  I  ' think,  may  be  ^  anfwer’d,  by  faying,  That  there  have  been.  in  .  all 
Ages,  Tome  Spirits  naturally  bad,  and  abfolutely  incorrigible,  and  not  to  be,,  work’d 
upon  by  the  bed  Religion,  and  who  are  in  their  very  Nature  Diabolical  :  Thefe,  tho’ 
few  in  Number,  yet  by  Artifice  and  bafe  Cunning,  (in  which. .Vice  generally  abounds,) 
have  been  able  to  impofe  upon  an  ignorant  VCorld  :  Was  not  there  amongft  the  Twelve 
Apoftles,  One  fo  naturally  vicious  and  bad,  as  not  only  to  be  obdurate  to  the  Induc¬ 
tions  of  his  heavenly  Mafter,  and  totally  incorrigible,  but  even  betray’d  that  very 
Mafter,  in  fpite  of  all  the  glorious  Precepts  he  had  received  from  him  ? 

t  Vide  Eufeb.  in  Vita  ConftantinL  . 

V'  ■ 
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All  thefe  various  jarring  Secfts  were  at  length  fubdu’d  by  the 
fuperior  Arts,  and  fwallow’d  up  by  the  immenfe  Power  of  the 
*  Church  of  Rome. 

When  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  (who  impioufly  pretends  to  be 
Vicar  to  Him  whofe  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  World,)  firft  ufurp'd 
a  Power  over  the  worldly  PofTeffions,  as  well  as  over  the  Con- 
fciences  of  Mankind,  It  was  not  without  much  Difficulty  that 
this  Point  was  gain’d. 

Christianity  in  its  original  Purity  would  never  have  de- 
fired,  or  indeed  endured  to  have  been  guilty  of  luch  worldly  and 
profane  Attempts:  It  was  neceflary  therefore  towards  this  View, 
to  make  this  Toak  eafy,  and  this  Burthen  light ,  (in, a  different 
Senfe,  and  by  different  Methods,  from  what  our  blefled  Saviour 
propofes  in  that  Expreffion.) 

For  this  Reafon,  this  pretended  Guardian  of  the  True  Reli¬ 
gion,  abfolutely  corrupted  its  Docftrine  and  its  Worfiiip;  and  he 
and  his  Affiftants,  all  in  the  fame  Self-inter efted  Defigns,  efta- 
blifhed  fuch  a  Belief,  and  luch  Ceremonies  and  outward  Forms 
of  Worfiiip,  as  were  moll;  likely  to  captivate  Men’s  Minds,  by 
flattering  their  Vices,  and  letting  them  conceive  that  they  might 
remain  in  their  Wickednefs,  and  yet  be  Chriftians, 

This  Artifice  firft  wTas  try’d  upon  the  Potentates  of  the 
Earth  ;  and  as  Men  are  naturally  defirous  of  Eafe  in  their  Minds, 
both  as  to  this  World  and  the-  next,  they  with  Pleafute  embra¬ 
ced  thofe  Ideas  which  favoured  this  Inclination. 

This  was  really  the  Foundation  upon  which  the  Church  of 
Rome'  was  built,  and  upon  which  it  flood  firm  for  many  Years 
in  a  great  Part  of  the  World  5  till,  by  a  Direction  of  Providence, 
this  Nation,  amongft  others,  was  freed  from  this  Ty  ranny,  cur'd 
of  its  Blindnefs,  and  reftor’d  to  Sight, 

**  Thefe  Religious  Difputes  are  far  from  being  ended  in  the  Chriftian  World,  altho* 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  gained  the  Victory  over  thofe  fifft  clafhing  Se&s ;  for  not  to 
mention  the  infernal  and  terrible  Cruelties  fhewn  *  to  thofe  called  Her  sticks  by  that 
Church,  (he  nourifhes  in  her  own  Bowels  moft:  difmal  inteftine  Foes ;  for  almoft  all 
the  Religious  Orders  of  that  Church  for  fome  Ages  paft  have  had  continual  Feuds 
about  Points  of  Dodlrine,  and  chiefly  about  which  fhould  have  the  principal  Sway  in 
their  refpedtive  Nations  :  How  this  jnuft  aflfe£f  Men’s  Morals,  is  very  clear.  See  Pro¬ 
vincial  Letters 3  by  Mr,  PafiaL 
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There  never  was,  I  believe,  or  ever  can  be,  a  Religion  more 
calculated  and  contrived  for  the  obtaining  the  End  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  both  as  to  its  Dodtrine,  its  Worfhip,  and  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  thofe  two  Articles  are  managed  and  condu&ed  by 
the  pretended  Succeilbr  of  St.  Beter,  and  all  his  Afliftants,  Abet¬ 
tors,  Counfellors,  Minifters  and  others  ;  his  Cardinals,  Prelates, 
and  inferior  Clergy  :  — — 

Bold  Front lefs  Men  !  that  impudently  dare 

To  blend  Religion  with  the  worjl  of  Crimes  J 

And  facrilegioufly  have  jioVn  that  Name 

To  cover  Frauds ,  and  jufiify  Opprejfon .  Hughes. 

And  as  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  the  primum  Mobile  in 
the  World  for  fo  many  Ages,  and  that  ’tis  to  her  that  is,  I  think, 
-owing  the  Corruption  of  Morals  in  Mankind,  as  lhe  has  had  the 
chief  Influence  ever  fince  the  Degeneracy  of  Chriftians,  I  lhall 
dwell  the  longer  on  This,  and  be  the  more  particular  in  it. 

The  Idolatry  of  that  Church,  is  the  firft  Thing  I  {peak  of;  it 
as  that  which  is  of  great  Ufe  to  take  the  Minds  of  all  Degrees  of 
Men,  by  giving  them  a  fenfible  Comprehenfion  of  the  Objedis 
of  their  Worfhip,  and  confequently  by  multiplying  Ceremonies* 

This  at  firft  confirmed  and  increafed  their  Superftition,  (and 
does  fo  ftill,)  and  made  them  the  eafier  come  into  thofe  Syftems 
by  which  their  Guides  pretended  to  lead  them  to  Heaven,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  indulged  their  Vices. 

F  o  r  by  endeavouring  to  increafe  their  Belief  in  the  Efficacy 
of  the  Obfervation  of  Ceremonies  towards  the  Expiation  of  im¬ 
moral  Crimes,  they  made  them  much  more  fubjedt  to  their  Ma¬ 
nagement,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  corrupted  their  Morals. 

This  a  *  great  Man  of  our  Church  obferves  judicioufly,  in 
his  Sermon  upon  th  zUnity  of  God,  fpeaking  of  Idolatry,  “  Among 
u  Chriftians,  fays  he,  (for  the  greater  Part  of  even  Thofe  alfo 
a  who  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  has  for  many  Ages  been  Ido- 
u  laters,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Ifrael  had  been  before ; )  among 
a  Chriftians,  I  fay,  the  introducing  this  Vice,  has  not  only  cor- 

*  Dr.  Clarke* 

a  rupted 
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u  rupted  the  Simplicity  of  the  Gofpcl,  but  has  alio  greatly  en- 
u  couraged  all  Immorality,  by  making  Superftition  an  Equiva- 
“  lent  inftead  of  a  Virtuous  Life  ;  and  particularly,  ic  has  been 
“  |  the  Caufe  of  infinite  Cruelties  and  Perfecutions  among  Ghri- 

“  ftians,  in  order  to  fupport  Tyranny  and  Superftition.  - ■ 

And  again  in  his  Sermon  upon  the  Spirituality  of  God ,  he  difc 
courfes  thus,  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  worlhip  God  in  the  Flefti, 
and  not  in  the  Spirit,  by  placing  the  chief  of  their  Religion  in* 
outward  Forms  and  Ceremonies. 

“  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  Holinefs,  Juftice,  Righteoufnefs, 
“  Goodnefs  and  Truth*  and  ’tis  his  Will  and  Pleafure,  that  all 
u  reafonable  Creatures,  according  to  their  feveral  Capacities, 
“  ftiould  conform  themfelves  to  his  Likenefs,  by  the  Imitation  of 
“  thefe  great  and  excellent  Perfections.  In  this  confifts  the  Ef- 
“  fence  of  Religion;  thefe  Dilpofitions  of  Mind  are  the  moll  ex- 
u  cellent  Virtues  upon  Earth,  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Happi- 
“  pinefs  of  Heaven.  Thefe  Qualifications  are  the  great  End  and 
“  Defign,  for  the  promoting  of  which,  all  Religious  Inftitutions 
were  intended ;  and  no  external  Performances  whatfoever  are 
“  any  otherwife  of  any  Value,  than  as  Means  to  procure  thefe 
“  great  Ends.  When  therefore  Men  invert  this  natural  Order  of 

f  I  have,  m  my  frrft  Chapter,  mention’d  the  Barbarity  of  the  Maflacre  on  St0 
Bartholomew' s  Day,  and  the  Cruelty  of  Lewis :  XIV.  to  his  Proteftant  Subjects ;  I  mult 
now  defire  the  Reader  to  reflet  upon  the  horrid  Inhumanity  of  the  Irijh  Papifts,  who 
in  fo  fmall  a  Time  butcher’d  fo  many  of  their  Proteftant  Countrymen  in  the  molt  exe¬ 
crable  manner,  as  our  Hiftory  tells  us ;  and  all  This  from  the  fame  Spirit  of  that  bloody 
Sett  of  Men,  and  of  that  Antichriftian  Church.  —  I  with  they  may  make  a  right 
Ufe  of  the  great  Indulgence  they  now  meet  with  here  5  but  I  own  I-  always  apprehend- 
the  fame  Inclinations- 

*  To  confirm  Hill  more  what  I  have  advanced  on  this  Head,  let  us  take  Notice  of 
what  Mr.  Addifin ,  that  judicious  and  elegant  Writer,  fays,  in  one  of  his  Spectators 
fpeaking  of  the  Jewijh  and  Popijh  Ceremonies.  “  But  notwithftanding  this  plauftble 
Reafon,  with  which  both  the  Jew  and  Roman  Catholick  would  excufe  their  refpedlive 
“  Superftitions,  it  is  certain,  there  is  iomething  in  them  very  pernicious  to  Mankind,. 
u  and  deftruCtive  to  Religion  >  becaufe  the  Injunction  of  fuperfluous  Ceremonies,  makes 
«  fuch  ACtions  Duties  as  were  before  indifferent  j  and  by  that  Means,  renders  Religion 
«-  more  burthenfome  ahd  difficult,  than  it  is  in  its  own  Nature  ;  betrays1  many  into  Sins 
•<  of  Omiffion,  which  they  could  not  otherwife  be  guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  Minds  of  the 
54  Vulgar  (and  to  this  Mr.  Addifin  might  have  added  the  Minds  of  all  Ferfons  loofely 
“  inclin’d,  both  of  the  Great  Vulgar  and  the  Small,  as  Mr.  Gourley  fays)  to  the  Iha- 
dowy  uneffential  Points,  inftead  of  the  more  weighty  and  more  important  Matters  of 
cc  the  Law,” 
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Things,  and  feparate  the  Means  from  the  End ;  when  they  take 
ic  up  wholly  with  thofe  external  Obfervances,  which  in  them- 
’u  felves  are  of  no  Value,  but  only  as  they  tend  to  promote  that 
H  fubftantial  Virtue  and  Righteoufnefs  which  is  finally  good,  and 
£<  intrinfically  in  its  own  Nature  profitable  unto  Men;  their  Re- 
u  ligion  in  luchaCafe.  like  a  Shadow  without  Subftance,  is  vain  ; 
“  and  like  a  Body  without  a  Spirit  is  dead.” 

And  he  fays  farther,  towards  the  End,  u  That  thofe  of  the 
a  Church  of  Rome,  do  in  the  higheft  Degree  offend  ;  becaufe, 
u  inftead  of  that  Ipiritual  Worihip  which  our  Lord  intended  to 
<c  eftablifh,  they  on  the  contrary,  fill  their  Religion  with  more 
u  Rites  and  Ceremonies  than  even  the  Law  of  Mofes  itfelf  was 
•“  burdened  withal  ;  and  (which  of  all  other  Things  is  the 
a  moft  prophane)  compel  Men  by  Force,  to  make  external  and 
hypocritical  Profeftions  in  Matters  of  Religion  ;  which  yet 
^  they  well  know,  if  it  is  not  feated  in  the  Heart,  is  no  Religi- 
f^£  on  at  all.” 

'This  Author  in  another  Place,  fpeaking  of  the  miferable  Ef- 
dfefts  of  Idolatry,  as  to  the  Corruption  of  Morals  in  all  Nations  ; 
when  he  comes  to  mention  the  Rafiifts,  fays, 

u  And  fad  it  is  to  obferve,  how  Chriftian  Idolatry  alfo  has 
“  had  the  fame  Effedts;  caufing  Men  to  rely  on  Saints,  and  even 
on  the  Relicks  of  Saints,  inftead  of  the  Practice  of  Righteouf- 
u  nefs  and  true  Virtue;  and  teaching  them,  inftead  of  Chriftian 
-u  Charity  and  univerfal  Love  and  Good-will  towards  all  Men, 
a  o  be  on  the  contrary  guilty  of  fiach  inhuman  Cruelties  as 
Men  could  never  have  thought  of,  who  had  never  heard  of  any 
“  Religion  at  all.”  • — 

Thus  far  this  Reverend  Author;  in  whole  Words  I  have  cho- 
Ten  to  convey  my  Ideas  of  thefe  Matters,  becaufe  I  am  fenfible 
■he  has  exprcfled  them  better  than  I  could  poffibly  have  done  in 
my  own. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears  evidently  to  all  thofe  not  wilfully 
blind,  that  Men’s  Morals  muft  have  fuffered  from  the  Popifh  Re¬ 
ligion  in  its  very  Efienee,  by  its  being  lo  contrary  to  Chriftia- 
mty. 

And  to  come  to  Particulars^  what  wretched  Confequences 
imuft  thefe  produce,,  ms.  The  idolatrous  and  impious  Worihip  of 

number- 
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fiuniberlefs  Saints,  canoniz’d  for  Money  by  the  Court  of  'Rome, 
often  Men  of  bad  Lives,  and  the  making  thefe  Mediators  inftead 
of  one,  the  blelTed  J  e  s  u  s. 

The  Adoration  and  Religious  Worffiip  paid  to  the  Wooden, 
Stone,  Brafs,  Copper,  &c.  Images  of  thefe  Perfons,  in  dired  Op~ 
fition  to  the  fecond  Commandment. 

The  impious  and  abfiird  Doctrine  of  Tranfubftantiation. 

The  many  Ceremonies  in  Confequence  of  all  this ;  upon  the 
Obfervation  of  all  which,  greater  Strefs  is  laid  than  upon  Moral 
Virtue. 

The  Difiinction  between  Mortal  and  Venial  Sins. 

The  Dodtrine  and  Practice  of  Pardons  and  Indulgences; 
(that  is,  obtaining  Licences  for  Sinning.) 

The  *  Belief  of  the  Efficacy  of  Confeffion,  and  the  abfolute 
Deliverance  from  Sin  by  a  Prieffs  Abfolution,  and  beginning  up¬ 
on  a  new  Score. 

The  Notion  of  Souls  being  delivered  from  Punifhment  in 
Purgatory  by  Maflfes,  which  mu  ft  be  largely  paid  for. 

The  weak  Performances  of  filly  Vows ,  as  ridiculoufty  made. 

Absurd  and  indecent  Pilgrimages. 

All  which  {land  in  Lieu  of  good  Works,  or  are  to  make  A- 
mends  for  the  Commiffion  of  Crimes. 

The  Abufes  of  Convents,  and  Monafteries,  and  Religious 
Legacies,  inftead  of  leading  a  good  Life. 

*  The  judicious  Reader  will  obferve,  that  nothing  would  be  more  tedious  than  for 
me  to  relate  all  the  various  Impofitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  befides,  it  would  be 
in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs,  for  they  have  moft  of  them  been  expofed  by  the  beft  Prote- 
Rant  Divines  and  Moralifts  :  But  juft  to  hint  a  Word  or  two  more  upon  the  Affair  of 
Abfolution,  we  muft  take  notice,  that  it  is  not  Conditional,  but  Abfolute,  upon  that 
Sorrow  which  the  Penitent  fhews  for  his  Sins  ;  and  they  believe  themfelves  as  clearly 
wafhed  from  their  Crimes,  and  as  free  from  any  Punifhment  in  a  Life  to  come,  as  if 
they  had  never  finned.  I  dwell  upon  this,  becaufe  none  but  thofe  who  have  been  long 
in  Popifh  Countries  can  be  fenfible  of  the  miferable  Confequences  of  this  Way  of 
Thinking  ;  for  their  Miftionaries  and  Champions  in  this  Ifland  have  the  Impudence 
to  deny  and  the  Cunning  to  hide  the  worft  Part  of  their  Docftrine,  or  give  falfe  Co¬ 
lours  to  it.  In  fhort,  all  Deviation  from  Chriftianity  muft  in  fome  degree  affe£t  Men’s 
Morals,  much  more  fuch  monftrous  Abufes  as  This,  and  many  more. 


The  loofe  and  horrible  Cafuiftry  of  the  f  Jefuits ,  who  for 
that  Reafon  are  the  Governing  Order  every  where.  The  light 
and  foolilh  Penances  enjoin’d  for  Crimes  which  none  but  the 
Almighty  can  allure  Mankind  that  He  pardons,  and  not  to  be 
waflied  off  by  the  preliimptuous  Affirmation  of  a  Prieft. 

In  fine,  Thele,  and  many  more  Abominations  of  equal  Hor¬ 
ror,  which  have  been  taught  and  inculcated  by  the  Church  of 
Rome ,  are  certainly  the  Caufe  and  firft  Foundation  of  the  Im¬ 
morality  and  want  of  Virtue  in  the  Chriftian  World.  Thus  they 
at  once  corrupted  and  tainted  the  Hearts  of  Chriftians  by  the 
very  Nature  of  their  Dodrine,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendered  all 
Religion  unamiable  in  the  Eyes  of  fome  who  were  difgufted 
at  the  grofs  Errors  and  Impofitions  They  had  uflier’d  into  the 
World,  and  who  found  there  was  no  feparating  from  the  Ef- 
fence  of  the  Topijh  Religion*  thofe  Things  which  to  penetrating 
Eyes  were  vifibly  ablurd  ;  therefore  they  abandoned  all  Religion, 
becaufe  they  could  not  have  it  in  its  native  Simplicity.  This  is 
well  exprefs’d  by  Mr.  Rowe :  — 

Religion's  Lujlre  is  by  Native  Innocence 
i Divinely  pure,  and  fimfle  from  all  Arts  : 

They  daub  and  drefs  her  like  a  Common  M if  refs. 

The  Harlot  of  their  Fancies ;  and  by  adding 

Falfe  Beauties ,  which  Jhe  wants  not ,  make  the  World 

Sujpetl  her  Angel's  Face  is  foul  beneath^ 

And  wo' not  bear  all  Lights,  - - - 

l  x  is  ftrange  that  Mankind  Ihould  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee 
thar,  inftead  of  this  being  the  True  Church  of  Chrift,  it  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  Fagan  Structure  rais’d  upon  the  Chrifian  Foun¬ 
dation  !  — 

A  n  d  I  have  often  wondered  that  fo  many  iiluftrious  Modern 
Authors  amongft  the  French ,  who  have  treated  of  the  Ancients 
with  an  Elegance  peculiar  to  that  Nation,  and  have  juftly  ex- 

^  A 

* 

+  About  the  Do&rine  of  the  'Jefuits ,  fee  thofe  excellent  Pieces,  called  The  Provincial 
Letters ,  by  Mr.  Pafeal ;  and  there  you  will  find  how  thofe  Fathers  have  corrupted  the 
Purity  of  Religion  and  Morality. 
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claimed  againft  the  Abfardity  of  the  Heathen  Religion,  fhouid 
not  obferve  the  Conformity  of  their  own,  to  That  which  they 
find  fault  with,  in  every  thing  but  the  Object  of  their  Faith  ; 
for  notwithftanding  any  Conftraint  fuch  Writers  may  be  under 
in  a  Country  deipotically  governed,  yet  one  would  think  a  Thing 
fo  very  evident,  muft  in  fome  manner  or  other  have  been  ob- 
ferved  by  them,  and  hinted  at  in  their  Works.  But  fuch  is  the 
Bigotry  of  the  wifefl  Men  amongft  them  ! 

Before  I  leave  this  Article,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Northern  Barbarians  into  the  Empire,  was  no 
final!  Diladvantage  to  Morals. 

For  as  they  were  as  fo  many  favage  Brutes,  large  Conceffions 
were  made  them,  to  bring  them  over  to  the  Papal  Caufe,  and  to 
own  the  SuccefTor  of  St.  Teter . 

In  general,  I  muft  repeat  it  once  more,  this  has  been  the  con~ 
ftant  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome ,  to  the  Ruin  of  Morality, 
as  well  as  of  True  Religion,  to  make  large  Allowances  to  all 
who  will  enter  into  her  Bofom. 

And  for  this  Reafon  it  was  always  her  Maxim,  to  adhere 
clofely,  and  defend  the  Character,  as  well  as  indulge  the  Vices 
of  all  thofe  Princes  and  Emperors,  who  have  been  ftridtly  her 
Friends,  however  wicked  and  immoral  they  have  been.  Hiftory 
is  full  of  fuch  Inftances,  of  which  I  fhali  only  mention  One? 
and  that  is  o {  Gregory,  firnamed  The  Great ,  who  was  called  after¬ 
wards  Sr.  Gregory . 

This  Pope,  inftead  of  thundering  his  Anathema's  againft 
fuch  an  inhuman  Wretch  as  T hoc  as  was,  who  had  cruelly  butcher’d 
the  Emperor  Maurice  and  all  his  Family,  and  ufurp’d  hisThrone? 
and  was  in  all  Points  a  confummate  Villain,  fent  Congratulatory 
Letters  to  him  upon  his  coming  to  the  Empire,  and  all  this  only 
becaufe  he  was  ftaunch  in  his  and  the  Church’s  Intereft.* 

The  fame  Complaifance,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  was  fliewn 
by  this  Pope  to  Brunehauld  of  France ,  one  of  the  wickedeft; 
Women  that  ever  breath’d. 

*  Dra  Cave’;  Hi/I,  Liter,  Scriptor .  Ecclef,  ad  Annum  603, 
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When  the  reputed  Vicar  of  Jefus  Chriji,  the  fappofed  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  thus  encourag'd  Wickednels,  what  could  Thofe, 
who  were  to  be  govern'd  or  influenc’d  by  him,  think  or  adt  ? 
Why,  to  be  fare,  they  were  taught  to  follow  fuch  Maxims. 

But  indeed,  the  loofe  and  immoral  Lives  *  of  the  Popes,  and 
moft  of  the  fuperior  as  well  as  inferior  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ,  in  all  Times,  have  been  but  difmal  Examples. 

I  fliall  not  dwell  upon  the  many  Religious  Cheats,  the  Tricks 
and  Artifices  made  ufe  of  in  all  Ages  by  that  Church,  fuch  as 
the  Religious  and  Military  Orders,  Holy  Wars,  Decifion  of  Quar¬ 
rels  by  fingle  Combat,  eftablifliing  the  Notion  of  Honour  in- 
Head  of  Religion,  as  a  Motive  more  fuitable  to  Man’s  Nature, 
and  more  liable  to  gain  them  to  their  Purpofe ;  in  fine,  the  vari¬ 
ous  Inventions  of  all  forts,  all  deftrudtive  of  pure  Religion  and 
found  Morality,  all  owing  to  this  impure  Source  ;  becaufe  the 
World  is  fufficiently  acquainted  at  prefent  with  every  Artifice  and 
wicked  Maxim  of  that  Church,  which  proudly  boafts  her  Infal¬ 
libility,  and  haughtily  requires  implicit  Obedience. 

From  a  dole  Examination  of  what  has  been  faid,  and  of 
thofe  Parts  of  f  Hiftory  which  confirm  my  Affertions,  as  well 
as  of  the  conflant  Practice  of  Thofe  influenced  by  the  Re¬ 
ligion  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,,  I  believe  the  judicious,  unpre¬ 
judiced  Reader  will  agree  with  me,,  that  the  firft  Corruption  of 
Morals  fprung  from  that  Root. 

And  to  give  this  Matter  fome  farther  Confideration,  we  are. 
to  attend  to  the  Circamftances  which  favoured  all  the  Defigns  I 
have  mentioned  at  the  Beginning,  and  which  greatly  helped  on 

*  What  can  be  imagin’d  more  defbudtive  to  the.  Morals  of  Mankind,  than  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  fhould  for  Political  Reafons  make  fuch  Men  Cardinals  and  Bifhops, 
whole'  Lives  are  unbecoming  the  Charadters  of  Private  Chriftians,  much  more  of  Heads 
and  Chiefs  of  the  Church  ?  That  a  Religion  which  requires  the  utmoft  Purity  of. 
Heart,  fhould  have  for  its  chief  Minifters  immoral  Time-ferving  Men;  and  {till  further, 
even  Infants,  becaufe  Sons  of  Kings,  &c.  or  Men.  of  great  Quality,  nam’d  to  Bifhop- 
ricks  and  Card  inallhips,  as  is  frequently  pradtifed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Muff  not" 
fuch  a  Conduct  as  this  greatly  affect  Men’s  Morals  ?  But  indeed  it  is  but  confonant  to 
all  the  other  Maxims,  and  to  the  total  Corruption  which  is  now  fo  edentially  in  that 
Church,  that  nothing  but  a  thorough  Purification  would  be  of  any  Service. 

f  The  Reader  would  do  well  to  confult  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and  the  Ecclefia- 
flical  Hiftpry. 
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this  total  Revolt  from  Virtue.  In  the  fil'd  Place,  feveral  very 
judicious  Authors  have  obferved,  that  fuch  was  the  blind  Zeal 
of  fome  Men,  and  fuch  the  Artifice  of  other  defigning  Perlons 
at  the  Time  that  Chriftianity  began  to  raife  its  Head  and  triumph 
over  the  Pagan  Religion,  that,  in  the  fird  Ages  of  the  Church, 
they  fell  with  mod  furious  Rage  upon  every  thing  that  favoured 
of  Pagan i fm;  even  the  Pagan  Moralids  were  perlecuted,  and 
they  would  not  differ  even  Heathen  Virtue  to  fubfid:  For  this 
Reafon,  the  fame  Authors  fay,  that  Thefe  Deceivers  were  as  ac~ 
ceflary  to  the  Dedrudion  of  Learning  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals , 
&c.  for  they  knew  that  by  this  Means,  few  would  have  it  in 
their  Power  to  confult  the  facred  Fountains  of  their  Religion, 
which  the  Ecclefiadicks  of  the  Church  of  Rome  took  particu¬ 
lar  Care  not  to  differ  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Vulgar  Tongues, 
(an  Artifice  which  dill  continues,)  that  their  Impofitions  and  De- 
lufions  might  not  be  di/covered.  Thus,  to  gratify  the  barbarous 
Stupidity  of  thofe  Northern  Savages,  and  the  ill-judg’d  Piety  of 
fome  Ecclefiadicks,  and  the  crafty  Defigns  of  fpreading  Ignorance, 
by  which  others  were  aduated,  was  a  general  Darknefs  (bread 
over  the  whole  Chridian  World:  And  from  hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  theGrois  of  Mankind  being  dedicate  of  all  other  Helps 
to  Virtue,  but  fuch  as  their  blind  or  deceitful  Guides  were  wil¬ 
ling  or  able  to  lend  them,  they  were  as  much  to  begin  upon  a 
new  Foot,  ,  as  if  the  World  had  been  newly  created,  *and  code- 
quently  fit  to  receive  the  falfe  Impreffions  which  were  made  on 
their  Minds  by  their  deluding  Diredors. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  pious  or  politick  Aveifion  to 
every  Thing  that  was  Heathen,  abfolutely  dedroy’d  all  thofe 
noble  Inditutions  of  the  Ancients,  by  vyhich  Men  were  incited 
to  the  Pradice  of  Virtue:  And  for  this  Purpofe,  I  imagine  that 
they  made  ufe  of  this  Pretence,  which  indeed  would  have  been 
very  jud  and  righteous,  had  but  the  whole  Dodrine  and  all  the 
Precepts  of  Chridianity  had  their  due  Influence ;  I  mean,  that 
they  might  go  upon  this  Foundation,  that  the  Chridian  Religion 
is  in  itfelf  a  truer  and  more  potent  Incentive  to  all  Virtues,  than 
any  politick  Inventions  can  be:  But  how  infufficient  this  mud 
prove,  in  a  World  already  corrupted,  and  in  which  Chridianity 
was  edabliflfd  difgiuYd,  and  different  from  its  original  Bright-' 
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nefs  and  Purity,  is  very  obvious.  Bur,  as  I  faid  before,  the  Mo¬ 
rals  and  Virtues  of  the  Human  Species  were  little  the  Care  of 
thefe  Self-i nter efted  Deceivers  ;  and  thofe  who  were  free  from 
any  Defign  to  deceive,  were  fo  zealoufly  attached  to  their  Re¬ 
ligion,  that  they  could  not  conceive  that  any  one  could  want  o- 
ther  Incitements  ro  Goodnefs,  eipecially  as  they  judg’d  of  Others 
by  what  they  felt  in  their  Own  Breads  ;  they  therefore  ignorantly 
concurred  to  this  general  Depravation. 

Now  as  to  Society,  it  is  certain,  that  if  Men  can  be  perfuad- 
*  cd  to  Virtue  by  any  Means  whatever,  it  is  much  better  than  that 
they  fhould  be  vicious ;  altho’  at  the  fame  time  the  Difference  of 
their  Motives  makes  a  great  one  In  their  Merits.  In  a  Word,  the 
Idea  of  Glory,  as  a  Reward  for  virtuous  Addons,  was  quite  de¬ 
ft  roy’d  by  the  Perlons  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  Their  Artifices, 
Nothing,  in  thofe  dark  Times,  fo  efficacious  was  left  in  its  room. 
And  the  fame  Maxims  in  general  dill  prevail  (as  has  been  obferv'd) 
amongd  the  Grofs  of  thofe  of  the  Romifh  Church,  altho’  that  Primi¬ 
tive  Ignorance  is  difpell’d,  more  in  fome  Countries  than  others  ; 
and  at  this  Day,  allReafon,  Learning,  and  all  the  Accompliffiments 
of  the  Mind,  are  condantly  forced  to  fubmit  implicitly  to  the 
Edidsfrom  the  Vatican ;  and  the  Men  of  the  fublimed  Genius  of 
this  Communion,  fo  clear-ftghted  in  other  Matters,  fliut  their 
Eyes  where-ever  their  Religion  is  concern’d,  and  feem  to  de¬ 
light  to  be  -led  by  Guides,  whofe  Defign  it  is  to  break  their  Necks, 
or  pick  their  Pockets.  —  How  this  affects  their  Morals,  is  be¬ 
yond  all  difpute. 

The  next  Quedion  is.  How  does  what  I  have  faid  affed  Pro- 
tedant  Countries,  efpecially  England ,  where  Chridianity  is  pro- 
fefs’d  in  its  original  Purity,  and  where  we  have  a  Clergy  as  free 
from  all  Vices  as  it  is  poffible  to  fuppofe  fo  large  a  Body  of  Men 
to  be,  and  who  fcorn  to  defire  any  Influence  over  Mankind, 
but  what  a  faithful  Difcharge  of  their  Duty  can  give  them ;  and 
who  by  their  condant  Endeavours,  make  it  plainly  appear,  that 
the  Eternal  Welfare  of  the  Human  Species,  is  their  chief  and 
mod  deady  Aim  ?  I  ffiali  now  make  it  my  Bufinefs  to  give  fome 
Account  of  that  Matter. 
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I  might  begin  by  faying,  that  this  bad  +  XmprefTion  made  up¬ 
on  the  Morals  of  Mankind  by  Toftery^  is  not  yet  worn  out,  al¬ 
though  the  Caufe  is  remov’d  ;  like  Diftempers  whole  violent  Force 
is  abated,  but  from  which  the  Patients  are  long  recovering,  and  a 
great  Space  of  Time  before  they  regain  their  primitive  Health* 
and  former  Conftiturion  •  but  I  infill:  not  upon  this  Reafon,  (ah 
tho’  I  am  certain  it  carries  much  Weight  with  it,)  becauie  we  have 
others  that  will  ferve  our  Turn  much  better. 

I  believe  then,  that  one  of  the  main  Springs  of  Immorality  in 
*  England,  is  the  uncontroul’d  Licentioufneis  in  Matters  of  Re¬ 
ligion, 

By  what  I  am  going  to  fay,  let  no  one  imagine  I  am  pleading 
for  Ecclefiaftical  Tyranny  or  Perfection,  in  any  degree:  No,  I 
abhor  the  Thoughts  of  it,  as  wicked  and  unchriftian. 

Besides,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  even  in  Policy  it  is  wrong; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  That  Government,  either  Ecclefiaftical  or 
Civil,  which  is  the  leaft  Oppreftive,  is  fettled  upon  the  ftrongeft 
and  mo  ft  immoveable  Foundations. 

But  my  Ideas  of  the  Matter  I  am  fpeaking  of,  are  thefe  :  That 
the  Number  of  infamous  Books  daily  written  and  dilpers’d  over  this 
Ifland,  (and  alfo  thole  which  have  been  publiflied  for  many  Years 
part,)  in  which  the  fublimeft  and  moft  efifential  Points  of  Chri« 
ftianity  are  called  in  queftion,  and  in  which  confequently  the 
Dotftrine  of  the  Eftabliflied  Church  is  found  fault  with,  are  of 
fatal  Confequence. 

t  In  effedb,  let  us  confider,  that  altho’  the  very  immediate  Inconveniences  of  Pope¬ 
ry  are  got  off,  it  muft  take  a  very  confiderable  Time  for  the  Labours  of  the  mo  it  dili¬ 
gent  Reformers  to  wipe  off  fuch  Stains,  even  tho’  the  Proteftailt  Countries  had  fallen 
into  no  freih  Caufes  of  Depravity  of  another  Nature.  There  may,  in  (hort,  be  ftill 
more  Reafons  than  I  have  thought  of,  to  produce  this  Wickednefs  among  Chriftians, 
which  I  leave  to  Others. 

*  As  to  other  Proteftant  Countries,  as  Holland ,  Switzerland ,  fome  Parts  of  Ger~ 
many ,  See.  it  may  be  obferved,  that  according  as  there  have  been  more  or  lefs  of  thefe 
Libertine  Treatifes  current  among  them,  (of  which  I  complain  among  us)  each  People 
have  been  more  or  lefs  Virtuous  ;  (as  for  Inftance,  I  believe  there  is  more  Probity  in 
Switzerland ,  than  in  many  other  Countries;)  and  to  this  may  be  added,  that  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Condudl  of  their  firft  Reformers  had  no  fmall  Influence  ;  and  the  various  Sedts 
which  arofe  amongft  them,  ia  .which  there  was  evidently  a  great  Deficiency  and  want 
of  Chriftian  Charity  and  Humility,  and  a  great  Virulency  againft  one  another,  help’d 
not  a  little  to  fix  a  bad  Sett  of  Morals  among  them,  as  well  as  Opinions  far  wide  of  the 
True  C.hriftian  Purity, 
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It  matters  not  whether  thefe  Writings  are  the  Productions  of 
our  Proteuant  Seds,  who  are  never  ealy  with  their  Ample  Tole> 
ration,  but  are  conftantly  exclaiming  again!!  thofe  Things  in  our 
Church  which  difpleaie  them,  only  becaufe  they  cannot  pofiels 
them  ;  and  who  will  never  be  fatisfied  till  they  have  overthrown 
that  Religious  Eftablilhment  which  buffers  them  to  exift  here,  with 
almoft  equal  Privileges  to  itfelf :  I  lay,  it  imports  not  whether 
They  are  the  Authors  of  thefe  infamous  Writings,  or  whether 
Tapifts,  dilguifed  under  the  Mask  of  Scepticks  or  Free-Thinkers , 
endeavour  to  unfettle  the  Minds  of  the  People,  to  gain  them  at 
Jail  by  the  Bait  of  unlimited  Faith,  when  Reafon  is  fhewn  to  be 
abfolutely  ufelefs ;  or  whether,  in  effed,  thofe  Performances  are 
from  real  TJeifts,  and  others  of  the  like  Stamp. 

B  E  they  the  Purgings  of  any  Brains  whatfoever,  come  they 
from  what  Quarter  foever,  their  EfFeds  are  pernicious  and  fatal, 
as  to  this  World  and  the  next. 

The  Reafon  is  this,  that  by  teaching  Men  to  doubt  of  what  is 
of  the  greateft  Importance,  nay  oftentimes  teaching  them  to  dis¬ 
believe  abfolutely  every  Thing,  they  rake  off  all  Reftraint  from 
them,  and  make  them  remain  without  any  Religion  at  all ;  and 
then  what  the  Confequence  mull  be,  is  obvious. 

For  when  Men  who  cannot  accommodate  their  Minds  to 
Chriftianity,  whofe  Purity  in  every  relped  is  liiperior  to  every 
other  Moral  Syftem,  when  Inch  Men  talk  of  being  perfed  Moral 
Men  in  every  Point,  I  laugh  at  them,  and  give  no  more  heed 
to  their  Profeliions  than  to  the  Ravings  of  Madmen,  or  than  to 
the  Speeches  of  a  known  Lyar,  for  all  thofe  Reafons  already  ' 
mentioned ;  to  which  I  will  add  One  more,  which  will  feem  I 
hope  of  lome  Force,  and  that  is,  That  Glory  cannot  aduate 
them  to  Virtue,  as  it  did  the  Fleathens  ;  becaufe  when  Men  have 
abandoned  a  Motive  far  liiperior  to  That,  I  mean  Chriflianity,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  Ihould  be  influenced  by  any  inferior 
one. 

Besides,  the  whole  Chriftian  World  being  in  this  Degene¬ 
racy,  certain  and  univerfal  Glory  is  not  the  lure  Attendant  upon 
Heroic  Virtues  or  great  Sentiments  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
feveral  Virtues,  which  if  carried  to  that  Sublimity  now,  as  they 
were  among!!  the  Heathens,  (unlefs  the  Majority  would  agree  to 
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ad  fo)  if  put  in  Pradice  in  fuch  a  deprav’d  World  ;  as  for  In- 
fiance,  fuch  Friendfhip,  fuch  Diftntereftednefs,  fuch  Simplici¬ 
ty  of  Manners  as  I  have  related,  a  Man  would  be  fare  to  be 
laugh’d  at  as  a  romantick  Madman  for  his  Pains;  and  befides  that, 
fufFer  great  Inconveniences  by  his  Heroic  Magnanimity,  juft  as  a 
naked  Man  would  luffer  in  a  Combat  with  one  arm’d,  cap-a pied ; 
for  that  is  the  Situation  of  a  truly  virtuous  Spirit  amongft  the 
reft  of  Mankind,  who  hate,  and  endeavour  to  circumvent  what 
they  cannot  imitate.  Not  that  it  ought  to  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  any  thing  whatever  fhould  deter  Men  from  the  Practice  of 
the  fublimeft  Virtues  5  for  t^eir  Happinefs  will  be  of  Inch  a  Na¬ 
ture,  that  no  ill  Ufage  or  Accidents  can  difturb  it  :  for  it  will 
confift  during  their  Stay  on  this  Earth,  in  a  Confcioufnefs  that 
they  are  pleafing  their  Creator,  who  will  Purely  reward  them  in 
fuchaManner  aslhall  even  tranfcend  their  Hopes.  Nothing  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be  a  Hindrance  to  Men’s  going  on  in  a  Courfe  of 
the  ftrideft  Virtue,  for  nothing  can  make  them  Amends  for  de¬ 
parting  from  in 

— -  — — —  What  were  c Dominion ,  Fomp, 

The  W ealth  of  Nations ,  nay,  of  all  the  World  3 
The  World  itfelf  or  what  a  thoufand  Worlds , 

If  weigh'd  with  Faith  un/potted ,  heavenly  Faith ; 

Thoughts  free  from  Guilt ,  the  Empire  of  the  Mind ; 

And  all  the  Triumphs  of  a  Godlike  Breaft , 

Firm  and  unmov'd  in  the  great  Caufe  of  Virtue?  Hughes. 

B  u  t  to  return ;  we  muft  confider '  farther,  that  a  Man  who 
quits  Chriftianity,  muft  have  a  depraved  Mind,  already  fpoilc,  and 
infenfible  to  true  Glory,  fo  far  as  not  to  cramp  his  Paffions  for 
it ;  and  liippofmg  they  could  be  influenced  by  Glory,  I  have  Ihewn 
that  fome  Virtues  cannot  be  produced  by  it. 

For  thefe  and  other  Reafbns,  Men  who  are  not  moved  to 
Goodnefs  by  the  Chriftian  Religion,  can  be  by  nothing  elfe. 

Besides,  Experience  fhews  it;  there  may  be  Men  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  believe,  and  yet  be  bad  Men  ;  but  I  never  knew,  nor 
do  I  believe  it  poilible,  a  Man  devoid  of  Religion  to  be  as  per- 
fed  as  a  Chriftian,  in  all  Points  of  Morality, 
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These  are  the  fatal  Confluences  of  permitting  publick  At¬ 
tacks  to  be  made  upon  Chriftianity. 

This  corrupts  our  Morals,  and  makes  us  fet  the  mod  facred 
Things  at  nought;  and  by  taking  off' all  Reftraint,  by  weaken¬ 
ing  the  Terrors  of  future  Punifhment,  and  the  Hopes  of  future 
Rewards,  makes  all  Crimes  fo  common,  and  univerfal  Villany 
triumphant. 

Those  Adions  indeed  that  are  of  immediate  fatal  Confequence 
to  Society,  are  punilhed,  inch  as  Robbery  and  Murder,  &c.  but 
there  are  Numbers  which  no  Law  .fan  comprehend  or  take  in, 
which  are  of  terrible  Confequence,  of  a  horrible  and  deteftable 
Compofition,  Rich  as  Avarice,  Envy,  &c. 

These  begin  with  thofe  of  better  Sort,  and  from  thence  are 
fcon  fpread  amongft  the  lower  Rank. 

Every  Day’s  Experience  will  convince  my  Readers  that  1 
do  not  exaggerate. 

All  this  is  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  thefe  Seducers  and 
Corrupters  of  Mankind,  thele  Performances  which  tend  to  gene¬ 
ral  Corruption  : 

Hoc  Fonte  derivata  C lades 

In  ! Tatriam  ToPulumque  flux  it.  H  0  a. 

But  it  may  be  perhaps  ask’d,  how  thefe  Writings  can  have  fucb 
Influence,  if  they  are  falfe ;  fmee  Truth,  is  lbon  found  out,  and 
as  it  were  difeovers  itfelf  ?' 

T  o  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  greateff  Part  of  Mankind  is  not 
qualified,  either  by  Nature  or  by  Education,  to  diftinguifh,  in  Inch 
Matters,  rrue  Realbning  from  falfe  Arguments  and  Sophiftry. 

O  n  the  contrary,  thefe  laft  are  moft  likely  to  take  with  the 
Generality  of  the  World,  as  is  found,  in  a  thoufand  other  In- 
fiances. 

And  thefe  pernicious  Writings  I  fpeak  of,  have  all  the  Affi- 
fiance  that  Rich  Allurements  can  give  them  ;  and  what  is  ftiU 
ftronger  than  all  this,  and  more  conducive  to  their  Ends,  is,  that 
fuch  Do&rines  and  Maxims  fuit  the  Vices  and  Paffions  of  Man* 
kind  much  better  than  the  Chriftian  Syftem. 
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Thus  all  thofe  Things  which  I  have  mention’d,  co-operate 
and  produce  their  Effect  \  in  this  Manner  our  Morals  are  corrup¬ 
ted  by  deftroying  all  Religion,  as  thofe  of  the  Papifts  are  by  a 
Pretence  of  it. 

In  the  267th  Tatler ,  there  are  feme  PafTages  to  our  Purpofe, 
which  1  fliali  tranferibe  in  this  Place. 

“  1  have  hinted  in  lome  former  Papers,  (fays  that  inimitable 
a  Author)  that  the  greatefl  and  wife  ft  of  Men  in  all  Ages  and 
“  Countries,  particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece ,  were  renowned 
a  for  their  Piety  and  Virtue.  It  is  now  my  Intention  to  ilievv 
4C  how  thofe  in  our  own  Ration,  that  have  been  unqueflionably 
“  the  mod  eminent  for  Learning  and  Knowledge,  were  likewise 
u  the  mod  eminent  for  their  Adherence  to  the  Religion  of  their 
“  Country.  I  might  produce  many  fliining  Examples  from  among 
a  the  Clergy  ;  but  becaufe  Prieftcraft  is  the  common  Cry  of 
a  every  cavilling  empty  Scribbler,  I  fhall  fliew,  that  all  the  Lay- 
a  men,  who  have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  Genius  in  their 

Writings,  and  were  the  Glory  of  their  Times,  were  Men  whole 
u  Hopes  were  fill’d  with  Immortality  and  the  Profpecd  of  future 
“  Rewards,  and  Men  who  lived  in  a  dutiful  Sufamiffion  to  all 
u  the  Doctrines  of  Reveal’d  Religion,  I  fliali  in  this  Paper  on- 
“  ly  indance  Sir  Francis  Bacon ,  a  Man,  who  for  the  Greatnefs 
u  of  Genius,  and  Compafs  of  Knowledge,  did  Honour  to  his 
a  Age  and  Country,  I  could  almod  fay  to  Human  Nature  itfelf; 
u  he  pofiefs’d  at  once  all  thofe  extraordinary  Talents  which  were 
u  divided  amongd  the  greated  Authors  of  Antiquity.  He  had 
“  the  found,  didined,  comprehenfive  Knowledge  of  Ariflotle , 
u  with  all  the  beautiful  Lights,  Graces,  and  Einbellifhments  of 
u  Cicero ;  one  does  not  know  which  to  admire  mod  in  his  Wri- 
u  tings,  the  Strength  of  Reafon,  Force  of  Style,  or  Brightnefs 
u  of  Imagination.  —  This  Author  has  remark’d  in  feveral  Parts 
u  of  his  Works,  That  a  thorough  Infight  into  Philofophy  makes 
a  a  good  Believer,  and  that  a  Smattering  in  it,  naturally  produ- 
u  ces  fuch  a  Race  of  defpicable  Infidels  as  the  little  profligate 
u  Writers  of  the  prefent  Age,  whom  (I  mud  confefs)  I  have  aP 
“  ways  accufed  to  myfelf,  not  fo  much  for  their  want  of  Faith, 

4(  as  their  want  of  Learning. 
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This  lad  Paragraph,  to  introduce  which,  I  have  given  what 
precedes,  (and  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew  the  Sentiments  of  Great 
Men,  as  to  Religion)  accounts  for  the  Belief  and  general  Accep¬ 
tance  which  Inch  Treatifes  as  I  have  fpoken  of  always  meet  with, 
as  well  as  for  the  writing  them,  and  abundantly  firengthens  my 
AlTertioa. 

T  o  this  I  may  add,  (and  I  hope  without  being  thought  to  fpeak 
as  a  Party  concern’d,)  that  frequent  Infiiks  and  repeated  *  Attacks 
upon  the  Eftabliflied  Church  in  particular,  as  well  as  Chriftianity 
in  general,  have  very  bad  Effects. 

For  as  the  Majority  of  this  Nation  are  taught  by  Education 
(founded  upon  Truth  and  the  j lifted  Reafons)  to  look  upon  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  the  uniet- 
ding  their  Minds,  as  to  That,  either  throws  them  into  a  bad  Rc» 
ligion,  or  what  is  more  likely,  into  none  at  all. 

And  thus  either  by  caufing  them  to  turn  Fapids,  (the  Confe- 
quence  of  which  I  have  fhewn,)  or  by  throwing  them  into  thofe 
Sedts  where  wild  Anarchy  and  Confufion  reigns,  or  by  f  de¬ 
priving 

*  I  mutt  confefs,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the-  various  SeHs  that  have 
been  in  continual  Strife  ever  fince  the  Reformation,  in  all  Countries,  but  particularly 
here,  have  caufed  Virtue  to  decreafe  ;  I  am  fure  at  leaft  that  One  Virtue  has  been 
wanting  for  that  Reafon,  and  that  is  Charity  in  Opinion  ;  certainly  Differences  about 
Religion,  confound  and  diftradf  the  Minds  of  Men,  and  lead  them  at  laft  almoff  to  be¬ 
lieve  Nothing:  Thus  in  England ,  although  the  other  Se<fts  contend  for  what  they  think 
Chriffianity,  yet  their  Attacks  upon  the  Eftablifh’d  Church  affect  Morals  in  general, 
and  by  fuch  Contentions  create  a  bad  Opinion  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  unthinking 
Men  :  after  all,  if  Chriffianity  were  thoroughly  believed  in  its  true  Purity,  we  muff  be 
then  all  Virtuous. 

f  To  this  Purpofe,  I  believe  the  Reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  here  fome  Paf- 
fages  in  one  of  the  Spectators,,  written  by  the  incomparable  Mr.  Add  i  s  o  n,  who  has 
often  employ’d  his  Pen  in  a  warm  and  judicious  Defence  of  Religion,  and  confequently 
of  Morality.  — - —  “  I  muff  confefs  (fays  he)  I  do  not  know  how  to  truft  a  Man 
who  believes  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell,  or  in  other  Words,  a  future  State  of  Re- 
li  wards  and  Punifhments.  Not  only  natural  Self-Love,  but  Reafon  directs  us  to  pro- 
mote  our  own  Intereft  above  all  Things.  It  can  never  be  for  the  Intereff  of  a  Be- 
iX  liever  to  do  me  a  Mifchief,  becaufe  he  is  fure,  upon  the  Balance  of  Accompts,  to 
find  himfelf  a  Lofer  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  confiders  his  own  Welfare  in 
his  Behaviour  towards  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the  Good  he  can,  and  at 
the  fame  time  reftrain  him  from  doing  me  an  Injury.  An  Unbeliever  does  not  a£I 
ic  like  a  Reafonable  Creature,  if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  prefent  Intereft,  or  does 
not  diftrefs  me  when  it  turns  to  his  prefent  Advantage.  Honour  and  Good-nature 
u  may  indeed  tie  up  his  Hands  >  but  as  thefe  would  be  very  much  ftrengthen’d  by  Rea- 
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priving  them  of  all  Ideas  of  Piety,  their  Morals  grow  corrupted  ; 
and  as  they  then  are  no  Chriftians,  or  very  bad  ones,  they  de¬ 
generate  into  bad  Subjects,  bad  Fellow-Citizens,  and  become 
real  Enemies  to  God  and  Man. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  what  has  been  faid  will  be  as  fatisfadtory  to 
my  Readers,  as  it  is  to  myfelf,  in  accounting  for  the  Degeneracy 
and  Depravity  of  the  Chriftian  World  in  general,  and  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  in  particular;  but  I  fhall  add  one  probable  Conjecture,  of 
what  in  all  likelihood  has  help’d  forward  this  total  Revolt  from 
Virtue. 

The 

£C  fon  and  Principle,  fo  without  them  they  are  only  Inftin&s,  or  wavering  unfettled 
ct  Notions,  which  reft  on  no  Foundations. —  Infidelity  has  been  attack’d  with  fo 
t£  good  Succefs  of  late  Years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  Outworks.  The  Atheljl- 
£t  has  not  found  his  Poll  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retir’d  into  Del  fin,  and  a  Disbelief 
cc  of  Revealed  Religion  only  :  but  the  Truth  of  it  is,  the  greateft  Number  of  this  Sett 
w  of  Men,  are  thofe  who,  for  want  of  a  Virtuous  Education,  or  examining  the 
“  Grounds  of  Religion,  know  fo  very  little  of  the  Matter  in  queftion,  that  their  I11- 

cc  fidelity  is  but  another  Term  for  their  Ignorance. - The  great  received  Articles 

cc  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  have  been  fo  clearly  proved  from  the  Authority  of  that 
44  Divine  Revelation  in  which  they  are  delivered,  that  it  is  impoftible  for  thofe  who  - 
«  have  Ears  to  hear  and  Eyes  to  fee,  not  to  be  convinced  of  them.  But  were  it  poN 

fible  for  any  thing  in  the  Chriftian  Faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill  Confe- 
44  quences  in  adhereing  to  it.  The  great  Points  of  the  Incarnation  and  Sufferings  of 
«  our  Saviour,  produce  naturally  fuch  Habits  of  Virtue  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  that,  I 
44  fay,  fuppofing  it  were  poftible  for  us  to  be  miftaken  in  them,  the  Infidel  himfelf  muft 
44  at  leaft  allow,  that  no  other  Syftem  of  Religion  could  fo  effectually  contribute  to  the 
44  heightening  Morality.  They  give  us  great  Ideas  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Na- 
u  ture,  and  of  the  Love  which  the  fupream  Being  bears  to  his  Creatures,  and  confe- 
44  quently  engage  us  in  the  higheft  xVCts  of  Duty  towards  our  Creator,  our  Neighbour 
44  and  Ourfelves.  How  many  noble  Arguments  has  St.  Paul  rais’d  from  the  chief  Ar- 
44  tides  of  our  Religion  for  the  advancing  of  Morality  in. its  three  great  Branches  ?  To 
44  give  a  ftngle  Example  in  each  Kind  :  What  can  be  a  ftronger  Motive  to  a  firm  Truft 

44  and  Reliance  on  the  Mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  fuffer  for 

45  us  ?  What  can  make  us  love  and  efteem  even  the  moft  inconhderable  of  Mankind, 
44  mere  than  the  Thought  that  Christ  died  for  him?  Or  what  difpofe  us  to  a 
44  ftrider  Guard  upon  the  Purity  of  our  own  Hearts,  than  our  being  Members  of 
44  Christ,  and  a  Part  of  the  Society  of  which  that  immaculate  Perfon  is  the  Head  ? 
44  If  our  Modern  Infidds  confidered  thefe  Matters  with  that  Candour  and  Serioufnefs- 
44  which  they  deferve,  we  fhould  not  fee  them  ad  with  fuch  a  Spirit  of  Bitternefs,  Ar- 
«4  rogance  and  Malice  :  They  would  not  be  raifing  fuch  inhgnificant  Cavils,  Doubts 
44  and  Scruples,  as  may  be  ftarted  againft  every  thing  that  is  not  capable  of  Mathematical 
44  Demonftration,  in  order  to  unfettle  the  Minds  of  the  Ignorant,  difturb  the  publick 

46  Peace,  fubvert  Morality,  and  throw  all  Things  into  Confufion  andDiforder.  If  none 
**  of  thefe  Rdledions  can  have  any  Influence  on  them3  there  is  One  that, perhaps 
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The  Improvement  of  the  Art  of  Navigation,  by  the  Difcove* 
,ry  of  the  Ule  of  the  Loadftone  in  making  a  Compafs  ib  fervice- 
able,  has  at  the  fame  time,  without  difpute,  greatly  increafed  the 
mutual  Intercourie  between  diftant  Nations,  who,  unknown  to 
each  other  before,  are  now  in  FriendJhip  from  the  reciprocal 
Bonds  of  Commerce  and  Intereft. 

A  s  Luxury  was  in  a  great  meafure  the  Source  of  fuch  Trade 
and  Traffick,  and  as  That  confequently  implies  a  Corruption  of 
Manners,  and  a  ready  Difpofition  to  receive  any  additional  bad 
Impreflions,  the  Vices  and  different  Cuftoms  which  were  tranfplan- 
ted  from  one  Country  to  another,  along  with  the  other  Produc¬ 
tions,  for  which  Commerce  is  us’d,  ft  ill  increas’d  the  Wicked- 
nefs  and  wretched  Vices,  already  in  a  flourffhing  Condition  in  eve- 
cy  Nation. 

For  it  is  certain,  that  every  People,  either  by  Climate,  Cu~ 
Horn,  or  from  other  Caufes,  have  difference  of  Manners,  as  well 
as  more  or  lels  Vices,  or  of  different  Species;  now,  thefe  added 
to  each  other,  are  pernicious,  becaufe  they  become  More  in  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  by  being  mix’d,  are  Worfe  in  Quality. 

This  is  fo  certain,  that  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fome  Cu¬ 
ftoms,  not  really  vicious  in  themfelves,  may  grow  fo  when  tranL 
planted. 

Because,  What  One  Nation  may  have  conceived  under  an 
Idea  and  Notion  of  Innocency;  That,  when  carried  into  Another 
Country,  where  Things  of  the  fame  Stamp  ufed  to  be  confider’d 

in 

‘C(t  may,  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their  Vanity,  by  which  they  feem  to  be  guided  much 
4C  more  than  by  their  Reafon.  I  would  therefore  have  them  confider,  that  the  wifeft 
^  and  bell  Men  in  all  Ages  of  the  World,  have  been  thofe  who  have  lived  up  to  the 
6C  Religion  of  their  Country,  when  they  faw  nothing  in  it  oppofite  to  Morality,  and  to 
€C  the  beffc  Lights  they  had  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Pythagoras’ s  firll  Rule  diredls  us  to 
fiC  worlhip  the  Gods,  as  it  is  ordained  by  Law  ;  for  that  is  the  moll  natural  Interpreta- 
<c  tion  of  the  Precept.  Socrates ,  who  was  the  moll  renown’d  among  the  Heathens  for 
66  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  in  his  lafl  Moments  defires  his  Friends  to  offer  a  Cock  to  Efcu- - 
laphis ,  doubtlefs  out  of  a  fubmiffive  Deference  to  the  Ellablilhed  Worlhip  of  his 
€t  Country.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  his  Prince,  (whom  he  fets  forth  as  a  Pattern  of  Per- 
66  fedtion)  when  he  found  his  Death  approaching,  offered  Sacrifices  on  the  Mountains 
€f  to  the  'Perfian  Jupiter ,  and  the  Sun,  according  to  the  Cullom  of  the  Perfians ,  for 
thofe  are  the  Words  of  the  Hillorian.  Nay,  the  Epicureans  and  Atomical  Philofophers 
€C  fhew’d  a  very  remarkable  Modefly  in  this  Particular ;  for  tho’  the  Being  of  a  God 
to  was  intirely  repugnant  to-  their  Schemes  of  Natural  Philofophy,  they  contented 

them- 
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in  another  Light,  cannot  be  fallen  into  and  prabtifed  but  through 
a  Vicioufnefs  of  Temper,  and  by  abandoning  the  Notions  of  In- 
nocency,  natural  to  That  Country ;  and  when  thus  the  Bounds 
of  Virtue  are  broke  down  in  one  Cafe,  they  foon  are  fo  in  every 
other. 

T  o  iiluftrate  my  Meaning  by  a  plain  Example ;  in  a  certain 
Country,  a  Woman  never  appears  at  a  Play,  but  in  a  Mask  ;  this 
is  a  Thing  in  itfelf  indifferent,  and  thofe  who  go  to  publick  Places 
(in  other  Countries)  without  Masks,  are  not  the  lefs  Virtuous  for 
That ;  yet  as  in  That  Country  an  Idea  of  Virtue  is  annexed  to  that 
Cuftom,  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  fhould  firfi  break  through- 
it  there,  would  be  juftly  tax’d  with  a  Corruption  of  Heart,  thus 
to  defpife  and  fet  at  nought  That,  which,  according  to  their  Ideas, 
is  a  Mark  of  Modefty  and  Virtue. 

T  hus  it  is  clear,  (to  me  at  lead)  that  a  greater  Intereourfe  be¬ 
tween  remote  Nations  increafed  Vice,  and  multiplied  it  beyond 
Meafure;  efpecially  as  every  Nation  was  then  already  pre-difpofed 
to  make  the  worft  Ufe  of  every  Thing. 

And  this  Confederation  will  afford  us  a  Reafon,  why  thofe 
Nations  difcovered  in  America ,  were  found  poffeffed  of  fuch  re¬ 
markable  Probity,  notwithftanding  all  their  Ignorance  and  Dis¬ 
advantages. 

For  they  had  lived  fecluded  from  all  Intereourfe  with  any  0— 
ther  Part  of  Mankind,  and  were  properly  Aborigenes , 

and  had  differed  no  Alterations  :  Whereas  the  frequent  Migra¬ 
tions  and  Colonies  in  Europe ,  AJia  and  Africa ,  have  help'd-  on 
the  Corruption  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  World,  and  the  worft  have 
fpoiled  thofe  who  were  good. 

Just  as  the  Greeks  corrupted  the Tnnocency  of  the  Scjthiansf 
by  their  Communicationi 

themfelves  with  the  Denial  of  a*  Providence,-  aliening  at  the  fame  time  the  Exigence 
i<:  of  Gods  in  general;  becaufe  they  would  not  fhock  the  common  Belief  of  Mankind, 

and  the  Religion  of  their  Country.” — Thus  far  that  excellent  Author  ;  and  what 
I  have  here  tranferib’d,  is  at  the  fame  time  as  it  were  an  Epitome  of  what  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  throughout  this  Work,  and  (by  Confequence)  a  Confirmation  of  what  I  have 
faid  on  this  Subject  ;  and  we  may  hence  eafiiy  reflect  on  the  fatal  and  pernicious- Confe-~ 
quences  of  all  Endeavours  to  weaken  and  deftroy  Religion,  to  the  Succefs  of  which  mi- 
ferable  Attempts,  I  attribute,  (as  the  Reader  finds)  in  a  great  Meafure,  Our  wretched 
Apoftacy  fro m  Virtue. 
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In  fliorr,  there  arcThoufands  of  Inftances  of  this  Truth,  as  will 
appear  upon  the  leaft  Examination  of  Hiftory. 

A  n  d  I  queftion  not  but  the  horrible  Barbarities,  and  other  abo¬ 
minable  Crimes  manifefted  by  th z  Europeans  in  America ,  will  to¬ 
tally  deftroy  the  natural  Probity  of  thofe  People  ;  which  as  it 
•was,  is  a  Proof  of  the  original  Goodneis  of  Human  Nature. 

What  now  remains,  but  to  conclude  from  this  whole  Trea- 
tife  ;  That  as  I  have  ihewn  the  Reader  what  noble  ACiions  and 
Sentiments  were  produced  among  the  Heathens,  by  their  Fond- 
nefs  for  a  mere  Fantom,  *  Glory,  (how  unequal  to  our  certain 
ORecompence !)  This  ought  to  fire  us  with  a  Spirit  of  Emulation? 

M^e  thinks,  even  our  Pride  (that  Offspring  of  a  neceffary 
Paffion,  as  I  have  obferv’d)  fliould  make  us  afhamed  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  thofe  who  were  fo  much  our  Inferiors  in  the  Incitements 
to  Virtue;  and  if  it  may  be  faid,  without  Contradiction,  even 
our  Vice  ought  to  prompt  us  to  Virtue  ;  I  mean,  that  our  high 
Value  for  ourfelves,  (which  as  we  are  not  perfeCt  in  Morals,  is  ill 
grounded,  and  by  Confequence  vicious)  fhould  fpur  us  on  to  fur- 
pafs  thofe  who  failed  of  the  Affiftance  we  have. 

Just  as  much  as  a  Man  of  noble  Birth,  advantaged  by  the  beft 
and  rnoft  careful  Education,  would  certainly  be  cover’d  with  Con- 
fufion  to  fee  himfelf  behind-hand  in  every  Perfection,  and  outdone 
in  every  Accompiifhment  by  an  obfeure  Perfon,  who  had  received 

no  Affiftance  from  Art,  or  the  Care  of  Mankind. 

/  v  - 
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*  ;Jt  is,  fl  think,  evident  from  this  whole  T reatife,  that  although  the  World  has  not 
made  that  Ufe  they  ought  of  the  gracious  Revelation  which  was  given  them,  it  is  in 
no  wife  the  Fault  of  our  Holy  Religion  ;  fince  I  defy  any  one  to  conceive  or  imagine 
any  Syftern,  either  Religious  or  Moral,  which  in  Reafon  can  be  fuppofed  to  prove  fo 
efficacious  towards  the  producing  the  moll  ftri£fc  and  fteddy  Virtue ;  and  the  Caufes  of 
our  Failure  have,  I  hope,  been  clearly  explained.  But  we  are  moreover  to  confider,  that 
fuppofing  only  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Human  Species  to  have  made  that  Advantage  which 
might  be  , expelled  from  Chriftianity,  and  to  be  in  the  Practice  of  true  Virtue,  (and  of 
fuch  there  are  feme,  no  doubt,)  That  is  a  greater  Bleffing  to  Mankind,  in  refpedt  to  the 
Life  to  come,  than  -to  have  the  whole  World  continue  in  the  Practice  of  Virtue  from 
fuch  vain-glorious  worldly  Motives  as  the  Heathens  were,  with  fo  much  Wavering  and 
Inequality  ;  ;hefides  that,  we  are  to  reflect,  that  at  the  Time  of  our  Saviour’s  coming, 
the  Heathen  Virtues  were  almoft  totally  eclips’d,  as  I  have  obferv’d  elfewhere.  I  omit 
mentioning  the  bleffed  Work  of  our  Redemption,  which  I  have  already  fpoken  of  in  my 
iarft  Chapter. 
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The  Cafe  is  really  thus,  as  to  the  Heathens  and  us  j  and  this 
ought  to  create  ferious  Reflections  in  our  Minds. 

I  hav  e,  I  hope,  explained  the  true  Reafons  of  our  unworthy 
Degeneracy,  and  fliewn  what  might  rationally  be  expected  from 
lo  excellent  a  Syflem  as  the  Chriitian  Religion. 

And  although  this  is  an  Obfervation  which  I  might  (pare,  as 
having  been  often  made  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  this  Treatife ;  yet,, 
as  it  is  of  great  Importance,  I  muft  once  more  remind  my  Rea¬ 
der  of  the  great  Want  of  Uniformity  of  Virtue  among  the  Anci¬ 
ents :  from  whence  he  may  eaftly  purfue  this  Reafoning  Hill  far* 
ther  in  his  own  Mind,  and  conclude,  that  nothing  but  an  f  obliga¬ 
tory  Syflem  of  Morals,  eflablilhed  as  luch  by  divine  Revelation, 
can  ever  give  a  conftant  uninterrupted  Courfe  of  Goodnefs  ;  and 
thus  the  vain  Ideas  of  thofe  Men,  who  talk  of  the  Ufelefsnefs  of 
Revealed  Religion,  will  fall  to  the  Ground. 

And  what  I  defire  may  be  inferred  from  this  Work  is,  that 
fince  our  Difeafe  is  evident,  and  the  Caufe  no  lefs  fo,  (which  is 
a  great  Step  towards  a  Cure,)  we  lliould  endeavour  to  apply 
proper  Remedies,  that  we  may  lie  under  fo  corrupt  a  State  of 
Health  no  longer. 

T he  great  Medicine  of  this  Sicknefs  of  the  Soul,  is  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  in  that  we  fhall  find  every  thing  necdTary  to  our  Felicity 
Here,  and  Hereafter. 

And  it  is  beyond  difpute,  that  nothing  can  make  us  truly  Hap¬ 
py  both  in  this  World  and  the  next,  but  being  truly  Virtuous  ;  which 
we  (hall  be,  if  we  look  on  this  Life  as  a  State  of  Probation  only, 
and  have  our  whole  View  fix’d  upon  that  Place,  where  Eternal 
Rewards  will  be  the  fure  Confequence  of  Virtue. 

Mr.  Lock  e,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Chnfllanlty ,  (a  Work  wnich 
few  Men  of  Letrers  are  unacquainted  with,)  fays  very  well,  That  granting  the  Poffi- 
biiity  (which  he  does  not)  of  there  being  a  general  Syflem  of  Morals  effabiifhed,  and 
that  the  Philofophers  w7ere  to  have  been  the  Authors  of  it,  They  were  fo  much  at  Va¬ 
riance  with  Themfelves,  that  is,  they  had  fome  Precepts  fo  wife,  and  fome  fo  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  even  wicked,  and  all  equally  infilled  on,  that  Men’s  Morals  mull  be  con¬ 
founded. 


F  I  N  I  s. : 


Thefe  are  the  chief  Errors  of -the  T  refs ;  if  there  be  any  others 

the  Reader  is  defidd  to  correct  them .  . 

•  *  •  -  n  -  •  *  •  j 

'  *  •'  ;  •  ^  «*  »  •  I  ,  .  ,  „  .  » 

13  A  G  E.  9.  Line  3.1.  for  Motives?  read  Motive,  p.  23.  1.  ult*  for  Defatio,  r.  Dslejlatw . 

p.  42.  1.  2i.  for  Britifb  in  Italick,  r.  brutijh t  in  Roman,  p?  44.  1.  29.  dele  thefe 
Words,  [as  has  -been  observed  in  the  Preface.)  p.  49.  1.  32.  between  of  and  Primitive ,  add 
p.  57.  1.  30.  for  Motives,  r.  Motive,  p.  64.  3.  14.  inftead  of  .a  Full-point,  put  a 
Comn|a.;.  -and  ibid.  h  15.  inftead  of  a  Semicolon,  put  a  Colon,  p.  71.  ].  18.  for  An- 
cieis,\ r.  Jr$c-ientsr p.7.9.  1.  13.  for  r/rfrr,  r.  enters,  p.  80.  1.  penult,  for  Hanibal ,  r.  Hannibal, 
p.  122.  1.  3,  for  Capitol ,  r.  Capital,  p.  127.  1.  34.  for  vidis,  r.  vidit.  p.  135.  1.  29,  for 
~Contem}atef,  r.- contemplated,  p.  1*37.  1 .  1 7.*  for  Maximis,  r.  'Maximas.  ibid.  1.  27.-  Tor  aunt, 
-fddut.  ibid.  1.  34  for  a  Service,  n  of  Service,  p.  149.  1.  2,  for  Lucan,  r,  Juvenal,  p.161, 
J.  23. ..For Tio  Women,  r.  few  Women,  p.  198. 1.  21..  for  lives,  r.  liv?d.  p.  202.  I.  9.  for  to 
violated,  r .'to  he  violated,  p.  220,  1.  3.  for  more  Conference,  r.  w or fe Conference,  p.223. 1. 1  2. 
for  gubernaniqiie  perpeximns,  r.  gubernarique  perfpeximus.  ibid.  1.  9.  for  Candidate ,  r.  C  alii  di¬ 
late.  p-  224.  1.  2.  for  Lo  cut  ells,  r.  Locuteius.  p.  228.  1,  1 2.  for  Achohia,  r.  Acheloia.  ibid \ 
3.  24.  for  trier,  r.  tucrh.  p.  231.  1.  1 1.  for  giganto,  r.  giganteo.  p.  234.  ].  19.  for  Virtue^ 
r.  Virtues,  p.  236.  1.  19.  for  L  ait  lab  alius,  r.  Laudabilius .  ibid.  L  30.  for  your,  r.  our.  p.240. 
I.  34.  dele  the  Comma  after  aclmiraiionis,  and  place  it  after  Multum.  p.  241.  1.  3.  and 

1.  24.  read  Scioltd s.  p.  242.  1.  penult,  dele  the  Corruption  of .  p.  261.  3.  23.  for  Man, 

r.  Men. /ibid.  1.  26.  dele  the .  p.  273,  1.  23.  for  Affection,  - r.  Affliction,  p.  301.  L  20. 
dele  s  after  Mantine.a .  p.  311.!.  6.  dele  the  Comma  after  Courfe.,  and  place  it  after  rolling. 
p.  313.  in  the  Note  at  bottom,  inftead  of  a  place  a  f.  p.  314.  1.  9.  between  that  and 
the  Greek's,  Tnfert  as  to  m,  and  ibid.  1.  13.  add  a  FarentHefis  after  Barbarians  and  Greeks . 
p.  319.  1  22.  after  Hefitation,  place  a  Comma  inftead  of  a  Full-point,  p.  320.  1.  21 „ 
a  fter  Patience,  infert  thefe  Words,  viz.  can  bear  Misfortunes- as  they  ought,  and  none.  See. 
p.  327.  3.  11.  for  Couftms,  r.  Cufoms.  p.  329.  1.  17.  between  appear  to,  infert  fo,  pi  336. 
1.  14.  for  plufulum,  r.plufculum.  p.  322.  L  6.  for  this  a  Truth,  r.  this  is  a  Truth .  p.  338. 

3.  ioa  for  Fame  beyond,  r.  gone  beyond,  p.  340.  1.  13.  for  Bleffing,  r.Bleffings.  p.  342.  1.  35* 

for  veri,  r.  verb. :  p.  347. 1.  31,  for  Man,  r.  Me  ft,  ibid .  1.  ult,  for  Paffions ,  r,  Expedients * 
p.  33  2  -2  6 ,  for  rc  _ to. 
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